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luffalo  Reacts  Favorably  To  Notable 
Departure  in  News  Presentation 

mes  Inaugurates  Half-Page  Daily  Service — Feature  is  Up-to-Minute 
Interpretive  News  Presentation  of  Events  of  Day — Separate  Staff  Does  It 

The  Buffalo  Times 


PACE  13 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  13.  1937 


It  Really 
Happened 


afrund  It  to  a  maehiM  ovncd  bjr 
Harold  O.  Roucneur. 

Ratttcntar  cUUBod  thm  meat  bt 
lome  mlstaha,  bat  pdU  tlw  coa  dot* 

,  lar  floe.  PdUee  mewtl— tod.  ar> 
reatM  Print.  TMay  Ruttenaar  tot 
I  lua  (Mlar  back. 

HifiiMt  Fleet.  Yea 

Michael  Ooodar.  #.  waodered  InU 
the  eBltb  ODUafe  Ch*  on  the  Bd 
floor  of  a  Hew  York  hotel. 

'  “b  thia  Um  hithaac  floort  '  ha  ke* 
I  oundad  of  BMCttUve  Becmary  Mn. 
I  lUcbaie  Wdden. 

I  XnoMindi  aa  the  eluh  h  stfteUy 
I  femiaioe.  Mra.  WcMcn  vaa  aUght^ 
i  taken  aback.  Bat  aba  ataDoeed  to 


Nation 

S^wtel  Minty  i 

Bit  Jiat  Pkrter  the  politician  haa 
'  done  otanj  a  favor  diarlnt  the  paM 
flae  yeara.  Bvt  nom  can  ooeiearc 
I  vUh  the  favor  Jaewa  k.  Parley  the  i 


Science 


I  of  Claveanil,  vea  the  othar  fatality. 


Crime 


Sidalighta 


'  MW  service  of  the  Buffalo  Times  which  edition-by-edition  treats  the  news  of  the  day  in  Time  magazine  manner.  A  completely  separate  staff  and  an 
elaborate  filing  organization,  pins  lively  news  handling,  make  this  feature  possible. 

OURTELN  years  ago,  China-bom  Fortune  and  Life  followed  in  Tlnies’  right,  lively  American  way  of  doing  Howard  daily  has  detached  three  key 
Binry  Robinson  Luce,  at  25,  be-  .  .  -  -  ...  ...  _ 

*  co-founder,  editor  and  publisher 

W.  Barely  out  of  Yale  and  Ox-  -  -  - , 

I  ke  and  Briton  Hadden  launched  have  combined  to  m^e  the  question 


seven-league  steps.  things.  Scores  of  editors,  noting  the  men  from  its  news  staff,  spent  six 

Time  and  its  imitators,  plus  radio-  freshness  which  weekly  correlation  of  weeks  of  newspaper  library  research 
news  presentation  by  conunentators,  day-by-day  stories  gave  the  news  re-  on  currently  live  stories,  organized  an 

. _ ■  i  view  magazines,  have  started  their  entirely  distinct  news  staff  for  the 

vd  venture  in  interpretive  weekly  of  news  technique  paramotmt  before  own  weekly  summaries.  Now  com-  purpose,  and  now  devotes  a  half-page 
*  presentation.  American  editors.  Correlation  of  fact  mon  in  newspapers,  these  weekly  re-  daily  to  a  Time-style  summary  of  the 

ank  snappy,  direct  was  Time’s  with  backgroimd,  a  touch  of  interpre-  views  have  been  recognized  as  taking  day’s  news  whi^  is  woven  into 
anized  offering.  It  was  a  flashy,  tation  in  newswriting  are  currently  only  partial  advantage  of  the  news-  quickly  assimilated  background  and 
Morming  weekly  budget  of  cur-  subjects  for  magazine  articles  galore  paper  set-up  for  purveying  news  in  streamlined  for  15-minute  reading  by 
•vents  given  point  through  twin-  and  provocative  speeches  wherever  the  form  most  acceptable  to  its  mod-  hurried  Buffaloanians. 

•vefuUy  gathered  research  data  newspapermen  foregather.  How  will  em  readers.  In  addition  thi«  service,  which  John 

ktppcnings  of  the  hour.  Today’s  newspapers  meet  the  increasingly  ex-  On  Saturday  the  Buffalo  Times  Erskine,  novelist,  thinks  other  papers 
I  wu  given  tomorrow’s  meaning  acting  demands  of  readers  whose  very  completed  the  second  week  of  a  daily  will  imitate,  has  wiped  off  ffie  “what, 
be  light  of  yesterday’s  experience,  life  is  streamlined?  service  which  its  editors  and  readers  where,  when”  techi^ue  and  gives  a 

portals  were  too  sacred  for  ’Time  Himdreds  have  imitated  Time  tech-  feel  is  another  big  league  step  in  clearcut  background  of  events  break- 
discreetly.  ’Ihe  result  was  nique,  a  style  which  many  hold  was  modernization  of  news  treatment  ing  that  day.  Called  “Tniis  Day,”  it 
Uation,  wealth  and  Midas-fame.  the  inevitable  product  of  the  forth-  ’ITie  New  York  up-state  Scripps-  supplements  the  news  presentation 


I 


For  further  reference,  the  Uat  teJ 
years’  a  leading  weekly^ 

magazine  together  indexes  m 
bound  newspapg 

with  are  and  filed  j 

addition  those  already 

eral  Times  encyclop^ 

and  a  score  reference  books  as| 
starter  are  at  hand.  The  card  «| 
envelope  file  is  in  a  cabinet  with 

T  arm’s  reach  while  a  steel  cabinet  cqi 

^H^Hp  ^kE  tains  the  bound  magazines,  papers  at 

books. 

^  layout  of  three  desks  was  a 
sembled  just  outside  the  wire  roa 
close  to  the  city  desk.  Wire  ct^ 
^Py  io  Fanet 

desk  for 
Davis 

Each  of  the  three  men  writing  '  "H 
Day”  was  assigned  departments.  Da^ 

5^ - ^®® - handles  Abroad,  Aviation,  and  othg 

Left  to  right:  Leston  P.  Fanenf,  Clyde  Davis  and  Gerald  Breckenridge,  who  Breckenridge  vn-ites  Labor,  and  tl 
prepare  'This  Dav”  for  the  Buffalo  Times.  unusual  in  news  that  is  labelled  ‘ 

Really  Happened”;  Faneuf  covers  N 

coUection  of  a  special  reference  library  single  card  has  given  a  world  of  his-  f de^rtLem^ 
and  the  three  men  started  to  map  out  tory  and  background  on  a  current  "»  ’S^are^celed^Jrto  Ae  ™ 
•>»_i^  We._  .  .opl..  Where  m.re_  Wooden  was  r«,  ?“‘ 2.“^ " 


for  the  average  reader  and  gives  the 
less  leisurely  reader  a  complete  siun- 
mary,  which  is  kept  up  to  the  minute 
by  replating  for  each  new  edition. 

The  idea  for  “Tlus  Day”  has  its 
origin  in  conferences  early  last  No¬ 
vember  between  George  H.  Lyon,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  and  John  P.  Lewis, 
managing  editor.  Each  gives  credit 
for  the  idea  to  the  other  but  both 
are  certain  that  it  had  its  inception 
in  the  need  for  more  compact  handling 
of  wire  copy  and  for  more  definite 
tying  in  of  spot  news  developments 
with  adequate  background. 

“Managing  Editor  John  P.  Lewis 
and  I  had  for  some  time,”  said  Editor 
Lyon,  “recognized  the  demand  of  our 


remainder  of  December  the  feature  a  figme,  a  name  or  a  place— a  search 
was  produced  in  copy  form  in  a  pri-  that  would  take  valuable  minutes 
vate  office  on  the  second  floor  of  the  when  minutes  count, 
building  adjoining  the  business  man-  Hie  editors  of  TTus  Day  ’  are  pro- 
ager’s.  The  feature  was  put  into  type  vided  with  complete  duplicates  of  all 
and  pasted  up  in  dummy  form  twice  news  material  coming  into  the  Times 
before  its  first  publication  in  January,  office.  Duplicates  on  all  wire  services 
Hie  problem  of  co-relating  the  new  f®  direct  to  the  ‘“niis  Day”  desk  at 
department  with  the  rest  of  the  paper  time  ffiey  go  to  the  tel^ 

to  avoid  duplications  and  overlapping  editor.  The  city,  s^rts,  society 

was  more  simple  than  was  first  ex-  and  financi^  desks  provide  similarly 
pected.  Hie  fact  that  the  product  in  of  own  reports. 

“Tliis  Day”  on  any  given  story  is  so  The  managing  editor,  telegraph  edi- 
largely  made  up  of  background  and  fo*"*  city  editor  and  'Hiis  Day”  editor 
new  material  amplifying  the  facts  work  in  close  co-ordination.  Each 
from  the  wire  or  city  desk  itself  elimi-  knows  how  the  other  is  playing  a 
nates  most  duplication.  In  the  case  story. 

of  any  major  story,  there  is  neces-  T^e  entire  routine  can  best  be  ex- 
sarily  spot  news  coverage  on  the  first  plained  by  saying  the  three  staff  mem- 
page.  bers  of  “This  Day”  work  exactly  as 


a  touch  on  the  personalities  involved, 
analyzed  and  presented  again  in  “Hiis 
I  Day”  is  hardly  duplication.  Features 
us^  under  “It  Resdly  Happened,”  ap- 
!*  pear  there  exclusively.  Tlie  same  is 
^  meny  of  the  less  important 

item's  o"  daily  news  report  which 
aj^  r-  are  re-handled  as  a  part  9!  “Hiis 

„  „  ,  'The  first  major  problem  of  prepare-^ 

George  U.  Lyon  Day”  was  assembling  as 

zation.  We  hope  it  may  be  helpful  complete  a  “spot  moi^e’’  of  reference 

<«  • «««»«. 

.  .««-•  ¥%  ..  u  hies  of  newspapers  and  weekly  news 

In  pit^taUon,  This  Day  ^  magazines  with  digests,  (3) 

been  made  as  simple  as  possible.  T\e  ^  library  of  reference  books. 

days  18  promoted  under  24-  problem  of  bulky  clipping  files 

pomt  divisional  suUieads,  Nation,  ^ 

^road,”  “Medicine,”  etc.  Each  item 

is  carSd  under  a  one  line  ten  point  mto  two  divisions:  (1)  A  carf  file  of 

. .  .  _ j,.  .,.  7x9  cards  on  which  were  pasted  only 

^  pertinent  material  from  clippings  with 

Aside  f^m  the  general  news  car-  ^^und  of  sei^rm^ent  value 
aied  in  this  style,  ^  other  depart- 

ments  are  cai4>d  in  the  page.  The  ^  that  was  nece^) 

first,  “Names  Which  Color  Our  Times,”  ~'^d  l^u^i^ed 

^.  .  t _ u„;u  for  a  great  deal  of  concentrated  m- 

consisto  of  one  paraph  *orte  bi^  forniatton,  pasted  on  both  sides.  (2) 
around  the  names  m  the  day  s  news  wui  aiura.  v^; 

report  The  second,  “It  Really  Hap-  Notations  ^  each  card  referred  to  im 

^t”fo;  aS^en^of  STS^s 

SSSuLg  feature  or  huiL^inter^t  mes^,  of 

toriM  ““  Pan-Amencan  agreements,  or  a 

“  For  the  entire  half  page,  a  Tempo  ®*- 

ty^  head  dr^  has  ^n  used.  ^  ^  sub-divided 

The  rem^der  of  the  p^,  not  a  i^to  department  heads  as  they  were 
P^,  ,“  devoted  to  appear  in  the  paper— Nation,  State, 

material  whidi  is  largely  in  step  with  cj^  Labor,  Education,  Sci- 

the  new  department  ence.  Abroad,  ete.  ’Hie  envelope  file 

Hie  ’Times’  new  feature  had  its  real  was  indexed  similarly.  So  thorough 
birth  just  before  ’Thanksgiving  when  has  been  the  researdi  that  "This  Day” 
Lofon  and  Lewis  took  Leston  P.  has  already  scooped  the  city  desk  on 
Faneuf,  of  the  Times  Staff,  into  their  minor  developments  on  two  occasions, 
confidence.  Faneuf  then  began  the  In  operation,  a  quick  glance  at  a 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  16,  1937 


iiGH  NEWSPAPER  SALARIES  LISTED 

^jditional  Figures,  Grouped  by  States,  Made  Public  by  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 

Cartoonists,  Columnists,  Draw  Big  Pay 


LrASHINGTON.  D.  C.,  Jan.  13— 

Sf  ilie  complete  list  of  salaries  ‘ 
H  to  executives  of  newspaper  cor-  | 
Pjltgoi,  in  1935,  as  released  by  the  i 
Cm  Ways  and  Means  Committee  \ 
is  as  follows  (additional  i 
were  printed  in  EIditor  &  Pub- 
C  ior  Jan.  9) : 

NEW  YORK 

New*  Company:  Harry  Gould,  ‘ 
u  MO  000;  M.  A.  Morrissey,  vioe-pres., 
Ijit;  W.  J.  SpiUane,  dir.,  $17,000;  J.  J.  ; 
M^'dir.,  $18,000;  Joseph  Sheeran,  $16,200.  | 

j^iua  Newspapers,  Inc.:  Fred  I.  Archi-  J 
Ipdr.  dir.,  $24,499;  Bruce  Barton,  writer,  , 
Rtf.  E.  D.  Coblentz,  pub.,  $31,824; 
Im  Forker,  asst,  pub.,  $15,912;  G.  W. 
writer,  $19,999;  J.  J.  Karpf,  mg.  ed., 

W.  ^  Kemahan,  adv.  dir.,  $15,216; 
Cg  H.  Paul,  soc.  ed.,  $20,000;  H.  R. 
Cw,  ady.  mgr.  of  Baltimore  News,  $15.- 
If.  Baskerrille,  mg.  ed.,  $15,600;  A.  | 
I '  Ktwmcyer,  publisher  of  IVojhington 
jte  (aow  publisher  of  New  York  Journal), 
Cm:  W.  j.  Merrill,  adv.  dir.,  $36,691; 
Cm  Porter,  $31,783. 

rjiwnn*  (Feebly:  Charles  W.  Goddard, 
1^,  $16,725;  A.  Merritt,  assoc,  ed.,  $36.> 
E^L  F.  Conrey,  artist,  $17,880;  James  B. 
1^  sol,  $15,603;  Wm.  S.  Potjens,  $20,- 
I;  W.  C  Spargo,  vice-pres.,  $26,000;  Robt. 
Oft,  adv.  dir.,  $18,347;  R.  W.  Fulton,  sol., 

D.  W.  Henderson,  sol.,  $15,943; 
Tamer,  soL  $21,168;  H.  J.  Henderson, 
$39,780;  James  B.  Meigs,  adv. 
$32,014;  F.  C.  Brown,  asst.  adv.  mgr., 

1;  a  H.  Printup,  sol.,  $16,629;  J.  W. 
boa  mgr.,  $16,796;  C.  E.  Herbst, 
IP406;  N.  D.  McGinn.  $17,349. 

Block  Associates:  Paul  Block,  pres., 
Crarle*  J.  Boyle,  vice-pres.,  $18,460; 
■sck.  treas.,  $18,200;  C.  A.  Regan,  secy., 

H.  W.  Moloney,  sales  mgr.,  $20,800. 
jn  Ctltxen:  David  McLean,  pres., 

si*  Ceurier-Expretf.  W.  J.  Conners,  Jr., 
$34,300. 

Tribune-News  Syndicate:  A.  W. 
vice-prea,  $34,233;  Walter  Bemdt, 
$20,989;  M.  Branner,  cartoonist, 
Chester  Gould,  cartoonist,  $34,728; 
King,  cartoonist,  $45,266;  Dr.  Irving 
.  srriter,  $15,445;  Carl  Ed,  cartoonist. 

1;  Gsar  Williams  (deceased),  cartoonist, 

1. 

York  Doily  Mirror:  Mark  Hellinger, 
$28,544;  Ken  Kling,  cartoonist,  $35,- 
ad  Walter  Rompel,  adv.  mgr.,  $17,680. 
Street  Journal:  Kenneth  Hogate,  pres., 

T.  E.  Woodlock,  edt  writer.  $22,500. 
Company,  Inc.:  Frank  E.  Tripp. 

nr..  $20,000. 

Horst  Enterprises:  H.  W.  Beyea,  mgr., 
113(0;  R.  C  Brown,  mgr.,  $18,075;  E.  N. 
Ktnt,  $19,400;  W.  G.  Hobson,  sales  mgr., 
.100.  H.  H.  Koehler,  $16,050;  John  Mench, 

.  dir.,  $48,223;  Victor  H.  Polachedc,  circ., 
303;  J.  D.  (iortawosky,  asst.  gen.  mgr.. 
400:  Engene  Forker,  exec,  asst,  $22,112; 

&  (xtrvalho,  exec,  asst.,  $30,300;  R.  E. 
ks.  asst.,  $18,965;  Manbeim  Rosenzweig, 
$15,449;  A.  B.  (Olivers,  Baltimore  Newt, 
.460:  L,  M.  Green,  adv.  sales,  $19,270; 
$krbridg<  Colby,  atty.,  $16,246;  and  John 
a  Coddi,  $41,600. 

bsiiaois  Publishing  Company  of  Syracuse: 

F.  Soothworth,  pres.,  $25,000. 

Sue  York  Journal  of  Commerce:  Alex.  R. 

.  pub.,  $18,876. 

H.  Y.  Jomal  News  Corp.:  H.  L.  Friedkin, 

.  $24,000. 

tag  Features:  J.  V.  Connolly,  gen.  mgr., 
400;  Karl  Von  Weigand,  writer,  $23,400; 
tfd  Green,  edt.  $17,695;  F.  J.  Nicht,  edt, 
T.  V,  Ranck,  edt,  $15,912;  T,  A. 
»n,  edt,  $26,000;  E.  B.  Faris,  edt., 
1300;  Damon  Runyon,  writer,  $20,800;  B. 
Forbes,  writer,  $35,400;  M.  S.  Rykeyser, 
ill  writer.  $21,665. 

U  Prensa,  Inc.,  of  New  York:  Jose  Cattip- 
■  pres.,  $21,429. 

Iss#  Itland  Daily  Press:  W.  F.  Hofmann, 
t  $30,000;  and  S.  I.  Newhouse,  secy., 

300. 

hsf  Island  Star:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hanavan, 

.  $36,000. 

IfcNaaght  Syndicate:  V.  V.  McNitt,  cbm., 
300;  and  Carles  V.  McAdam,  pres.,  $31,- 

Friak  A.  Munsey  Publishing  (^.:  W.  T, 
ut  pres.,  $50,000;  G.  T.  Hodges,  $15,999; 
H-  A.  Davis,  writer,  $15,999. 


New  York  Evening  Journal:  E.  M.  Alex-  Brush  Moore  Newspapers:  Louis  H.  Brush, 
ander,  adv.  sales.,  $21,674;  W,  H.  Curley,  edt,  pres.,  $24,000;  Ray  T).  Moore,  vice-pres.,  $24.- 
$76,929;  M.  W.  Corum,  columnist,  $26,000  ;  000;  and  Wm.  N.  V'odrey,  secy.,  $34,000. 


C.  B.  Fox,  adv.  dir.,  $23,078;  J.  A.  Grant,  Cineii 
bus.  mgr.,  $20,800;  Burris  Jenkins,  cartoonist,  gic 
$21,050;  M.  S.  Lunn,  $41,600;  Lee  E.  Olwell,  *  ' 
pub.  (now  resigned),  $44,379;  W.  E.  Robinson,  Colun 


Cincinnati  Times  Star:  Hulbert  Taft.  pres.. 


Columbus  Dispatch:  A.  P.  Wolfe,  pres.. 


adv.  dir.,  $39,917;  and  Araster  Spiro.  $18,035.  $40,000;  A.  C.  Johnson,  edt,  $23,648;  E.  T. 

V  1  D  T.  1  c  _  Wolfe,  vice-pres.,  $20,480;  H.  B.  Young,  adv. 

mgr..  $17,217;  C.  S.  Wilson,  circ.  mgr.,  $16.- 

mgr.t  ♦Z0,o69.  -  — 


84S;  A.  E.  Campbel!.  treas.,  $16,680;  and  R. 


New  York  Times:  G.  N.  Nelson,  secy..  $25,-  H.  Wolfe,  vice-pres.,  $16,592. 


000;  Edwin  L*.  James,  ms.  edt.,  $34,000;  n  ^  •  at  ▼ 

Rollo  Ogden,  edt,  $22,500;  John  H.  Finley.  Evening  Newt:  James  M.  Cox,  pres., 

assoc,  edt.,  $18,000;  Arthur  Krock.  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent.  $19,250;  Lester  Markel,  Lima  Newt:  L.  S.  Galvin,  pres.,  $31,557. 

Sunday  edt.,  $18,200;  (Tbarles  M.  Graves,  pic-  NEA,  Cincinnati;  Eugene  L.  Ahem,  artist, 

ture  edt.,  $18,000;  and  Harry  Weinstock,  audi-  $35,935;  Merrill  C.  Blosse.  artist,  $19,824; 
tor,  $15,300.  Roy  Crane,  artist,  $18,551;  Edgar  Martin, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune:  Robert  Cress-  $22,652;  James  R.  Williams,  artist, 

well,  treas.,  $26,999;  (^xjffrey  Parsons,  edt,  $34,753;  Fred  Ferguson,  pres.,  $18,200. 
$24,300;  Grafton  Wilcox,  mg.  edt.,  $15,934;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  Paul  Bellamy,  edt.. 
Porter  Carruthers.  adv.  mgr.,  $19,801;  Thorton  $61,841;  W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  edt.  $19,317; 
W.  Burgess,  writer.  $15,600;  Charles  Welling-  J-  H.  Donahey,  cartoonist  $17,423;  J.  S.  Me¬ 
lon,  artist.  $16,900;  and  Arthur  Folwell,  artist,  Carrens,  vice-pres..  $199,962;  J.  A.  Van  Buren. 
$17,054.  "’Iff..  $27,083;  Sterling  E.  Graham,  adv. 

1-  1.  irr  ,j  T-  ,  T>  A  u  u  mgr.,  $19,250;  B.  A.  Collins,  nat  adv.  mgr., 

*16-650:  B.  P.  Cole.  pres..  $47,083;  G.  B. 
^b..  «9.16^Lm  B.  Wo^,  exce  pt,  $20^  Holden,  secy..  $23,541;  C.  C.  MeConkie,  comp- 
MO;  Heywood  Broun  ml..  $36  400:  Harjr  ^  ^  ^ 

Hansen,  lit,  critic.  $15,000;  Westbrook  Pegler,  • 

col.,  $29,999;  Hal  Fletcher,  adv.  dir.,  $18,720. 

,,  If  A  C--  •  V  •-  tj  A  ij-jj  Cincinnati  Press:  E.  T.  Luck,  edt,  $24,717; 

H-  C.  Milholland.  pres.,  $22,500;;  and  F.  G. 
pres..  $20,000:  Joseph  E.  Ridder,  vice-pres.,  eos-tit 

•-innnn. _ i  .....  ton  nnn  Morrison,  bus.  mgr..  $24,717. 


col.,  $29,999;  Hal  Fletcher,  adv.  dir.,  $18,720. 
New  York  Stoats  Zeitung:  B.  A.  Ridder, 


$20,000;  and  V.  F.  Ridder,  treas.,  $20,000. 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance;  John 
N.  Wheeler,  exec.,  vice-pres.,  $15,208. 


Scripps  Publishing  Co.:  L.  B.  Sehzer,  edt., 
$19,500;  and  J.  G.  Meilink.  bus.  mgr.,  $33,400. 


„  . ,  ■  T»  ui-  A-  r-  .  HI _ A.  T  Warren  Tribune:  Mrs.  Z.  H.  Deming  (de 

Poughkeepsie  Publishing  Co.;  Blanrte  J.  -x  $18  000 

..If.  V.rnent  T*  Owens.  ff***"!.  PfM-.  SIB.UUU. 


Parks,  treas..  $26,608;  and  Ernest  L.  Owens, 
secy.,  $25,454. 

Rochester  News  Corporation:  Meyer  Jacob- 
stein,  vice-pres.,  $21,223. 

S-M  New*  Company;  W.  L.  Smith,  gen. 
mgr.,  $18,950. 


United  Features;  Monte  Bourjaily  (former) 
mgr.,  $17,600;  W.  P.  Conselman.  cartoonist, 
$22,901;  Cbas.  P.  Plumb,  $22,901. 

United  Press;  Hugh  Baillie,  pres..  $30,030; 
R.  J.  Bender  (deceased),  vice-pres.,  $20,540; 
Karl  A.  Bickel,  $25,380;  J.  H.  Fnray,  foreign 


Schenectady  Union:  Paul  L.  Gross,  treas.,  $20,540;  and  C.  J.  Randan,  bus.  mgr., 

*25.000.  $24,050. 

Staten  Itland  Advance:  S.  I.  Newhouse, 


pres.,  $15,700:  N.  H.  Newhouse.  edt,  $22.- 
670;  N.  Bedell,  secy.,  $16,500;  and  Theodore 
Newhouse,  gen.  mgr.,  $16,280. 

New  York  Sun:  F.  M.  O’Brien,  edt,  $24.- 
000;  and  H.  B.  Fairchild,  adv.  mgr.,  $17,800. 

Syracuse  Newt:  H.  D.  Burrill.  edt,  $19,746. 

Floyd  Gibbons,  radio  salary,  $26,000. 

R.  H.  Luce,  publisher  of  Time  magazine. 
$43,517. 

Western  Newspaper  Union:  H.  H.  Fish, 
pres.,  $30,600;  E.  W.  Julian,  vice-pres.,  $15,- 


COLORADO 

Denver  Post:  W.  C.  Shepherd,  pres.,  $44,- 


CONNECTICUT 

New  Ijmdon  Day:  Then.  Bodenweiser,  pres.. 
$24,010. 

Hartford  Timet:  F.  E.  Gannett,  pres.,  $25.- 

000. 

Norwalk  Hour:  Nellie  M.  Thomas,  pres.. 


300:  E.  C.  Johnson,  vice-pres.,  $15,787;  H.  H.  $15,600. 


Fish,  Jr.,  vice-pres.,  $15,300;  W.  M.  Harper, 
treas.,  $15,000. 

White  Plains  Publishing  Company:  W.  Lee 
Tuller.  pre*..  $26,343. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Herald-Travelert  E.  W.  Preston, 
pub.,  $36,000;  W.  C.  Wenderoth,  treas.,  $19.- 
400;  and  Robert  B.  Choate,  asst,  mgr.,  $19,400. 

Lowell  Courier-Citixen:  Walter  B.  Reilly, 


Bridgeport  Post:  Edward  Flicker,  pre*., 
$25,000. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  News  Journal:  C.  H.  Ten 
Wegges.  pres.,  $20,000;  and  William  I.. 
Mapel  (former)  edt,  $15,550. 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkrle\  Gasette:  C.  E.  Dunscomb,  pres.. 


vice-pres.,  $19,080;  and  William  L.  Jonathan.  $15,600. 


vice-pres.,  $25,892. 


San  Francisco  Call:  R.  P.  Holloday,  vice- 


Brockton  Enterprise:  Charles  L.  Fuller,  pres.,  $16,403;  Fred  Wagner,  pub.,  $16,000. 
treas,  $16,746.  Pres.  S.  H.  Rich,  $16,377.  San  Francisco  Chronicle:  Geo.  T.  Cameron, 


Fall  River  Herald:  C.  F.  Kelley,  pub.,  $21.-  pub.,  $30,000. 


Boston  Globe:  C.  H.  Taylor,  treas.,  $39,988.  pres.,  $18,000. 


Lot  Angeles  Citixcn-Nrws:  H.  G.  Palmer, 


Lowell  Sun:  Mary  H.  Costello,  pres.,  $18.- 

200. 


Examiner  Printing  Co.  of  San  Francisco; 
(Clarence  A.  Lindner,  gen.  mgr.,  $37,903; 


Lynn  Telegram:  Fred  W.  Enwright.  treas.,  ^  ^  Boone,  adv.  dir.,  $15,732. 


Los  Angeles  Examiner:  G.  G.  Young,  pub.. 


c  -  V  a  $41,600;  B.  P.  Guild,  bus.  mgr.,  $46,588;  and 

Malden  Evening  Newt:  Frank  A.  Bayrd.  f  ’  _  ,  .  .  ,. 


edt.,  $38,292. 

Boston  American:  Carl  Dreyfus,  exec.  rep.. 


Donor,  Aficjiua.  xavv.  ix-k-.  _ _  e in  non 

$45,974;  John  J.  Cremmer,  adv.  dir.,  $16,415;  vice-pres.,  $30,000. 


Sp.  P.  Bartlett,  adv.  dir.,  $28,641. 

McClatchy  Publishing  Co.:  G.  C.  Hamilton, 


and  John  W.  Kenny,  circ.,  $15,600 


Peninsular  Newspapers.  Inc.:  Geo.  F.  Mor- 


Boston  Record:  John  T.  Cushing,  pres..  $40,-  Pf**  -  ^  . 

479;  and  Ernest  Hoftyzer,  adv.  dir.,  $18,243.  Oakland  Pest^nquirer:  R.  A.  Carrington, 

Borton  Port:  Alfred  L.  Merchant,  adv.  mgr.,  '  .  ir  i  f-  i 

$32,700;  C.  L.  Carberry,  mg.  edt,  $30,325;  Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat:  E.  L.  Finley, 
Charles  E.  Wingate,  Sunday  edt,  $22,300;  $20,400. 

and  E.  W.  Cunningham,  sports  col.,  $20,800.  San  Frarwisco  Recorder:  C.  E.  Lewis,  gen. 

Salem  News:  Harry  E.  Flint  gen.  mgr.,  "tXf-  $21,360. 

$17,500.  Lot  Angeles  Timet:  Harry  Chandler,  pres.. 

Waltham  Publishing  Co.:  .Mfred  P.  Langtry,  $24,158;  Frank  X.  Pfaffinger,  *"“*  • 


pres.,  $26,595. 

OHIO 

Newark  Advocate:  C.  H.  Spencer,  pres., 
$24,000. 

Allied  Newspapers.  Inc.:  John  H.  Finneran, 
adv.,  dir.,  $29,159;  and  John  M.  Preston,  roto 
dir.,  $15,795. 


J.  Baum,  bus.  mgr.,  $17,307;  and  R.  W,  True- 
blood,  edt,  $17,036. 

Oakland  Tribune:  J.  R.  Knowland,  pres., 
$18,000;;  B.  A.  Forsterer,  secy.,  $18,000. 

INDIANA 

Gary  Publishing  Co.:  H.  B.  Snyder,  pres.. 
$21,978;  and  J.  R.  Snyder,  treas.,  $21,978. 


Fort  Wayne  News:  Oscar  Foellinger  (de¬ 
ceased),  pres.,  $30,000. 

Indianapolis  Star:  J.  C.  Shaffer,  pres..  $M,- 
900;  B.  F.  Lawrence,  vice-pres.,  $24,666. 

IOWA 

Iowa  City  Prets-CiHxen:  M.  C.  Speidel, 
pres.,  $18,000. 

Mason  City  Globe-Gaeette:  Lee  P.  f 
$16,576. 

Det  Moines  Register  Sr  Tribune:  Gardner 
C^bwles,  pres.,  $48,000;  John  Cowles,  vice- 
pres.,  $48,045;  Gardner  (Bowles,  Jr,,  vice-prea, 
$48,227;  Harvey  Ingham,  edt,  $30,000;  Henry 
Martin,  Jr.,  syndicate  mgr.,  $22,370. 

KANSAS 

Wichita  Beacon:  Max  Levand.  pres.,  $35,. 
000;  Louis  Levand.  $43,000;  and  John  J. 
Levand,  circ.  mgr.,  $20,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Elieabeth  Daily  Journal:  Fred  J.  Crane, 
pub.,  $60,040;  Elmer  Stanion,  bus.  mgr.,  $24e 
910;  and  Geo.  Swift,  mg.  ed.,  $24,910. 

Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal:  Walter  M.  Dear, 
pub.,  $24,383;  and  Joseph  A.  Dear,  secy., 
$24,383. 

Newark  Evening  News:  EM  ward  Scudder, 
pub.,  $122,724;  Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  edt,  $40,- 
542;  Eugene  W.  Farrell,  asst,  pub.,  $40,534; 
Harry  G.  Kallop,  circ.  mgr.,  $19,758;  P.  M. 
Feeney,  adv.  mgr.,  $15,097;  Lloyd  M.  Felmly, 
mg.  edt,  $17,146;  Henry  W.  Morris,  $15,215. 

New  Brunswick  Home  Newt:  Elmer  B. 
Boyd,  pres.,  $18,200. 

Hoboken  Jersey  Observer:  G.  A.  Seide, 
pres.,  $30,240;  F.  A.  Seide,  vice-pres.  (de¬ 
ceased),  $27,240;  Jos.  Kahrs,  secy.,  $27,340; 
Arthur  L.  Fagen,  treaa,  $30,240. 

Newark  Star:  Paul  Block,  pres.,  $20,000. 
Paterson  News:  H.  B.  Haines,  pres.,  $26,- 
000. 

Passaic  Daily  News:  James  H.  Walden, 
pres.,  $15,260;  D.  H.  Drukker,  treas.,  $15,- 
245. 

Atlantie  City  Press-Union:  Albert  J.  Feyl, 
pres.,  $18,580;  Francis  Croasdalc,  vice-pres., 
$18,580. 

Trenton  Timet:  Sarah  M.  Kemey,  pub., 
$41,600;  A.  C.  Reeves,  pres.,  $20,800;  and 
Thomas  L.  Kerney,  treas.,  $26,000. 

TEXAS 

Carter  Publicatioos,  Forth  Worth;  Aswin  (L 
Carter,  pres.,  $S0,0<X>;  B.  N.  Honea,  secy., 
$30,300;  J.  M.  North,  Jr.,  vice-pres.,  $30,300; 
H.  V.  Hough,  treas.,  $16,000. 

Beaumont  Enterprise:  J.  L  Mapes,  pres., 
$30,000. 

San  Antonio  Express:  Frank  G.  Huntress, 
pres.,  $21,375. 

Dallas  Times-Herald:  E.  J.  Kiest  ptes., 
$25,000. 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond  News-Leader:  John  Stewart  Bryan, 
pres.,  $38,351;  Douglas  A.  Freeman,  edt, 

.  $15,161. 

Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.:  P.  S.  Huber, 
pres.,  $25,000. 

Roanoke  Times:  J.  P.  Fishbum,  pres.,  $20,- 

;  000. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

I  Providence  Journal:  Allison  Stone,  gen. 
mgr.,  $23,000;  and  Sevellon  Brown,  mg.  edt, 
$16,500. 

DISTRICrr  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Evening  Star:  Theodore  Noyes, 
edt,  $42,195;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  pres.,  $42,195; 

1,  Fleming  Newbold,  vice-pres.,  $33,219;  S.  IL 
Kauffmann,  asst,  mgr.,  $17,1M;  Newbold 
,  Noyes,  asst  edt,  $23,764;  and  O.  O.  Kuhn, 
mg.  edt,  $15,520. 

FLORIDA 

Tampa  Tribune:  S.  E.  Thomason,  pres., 
:  $18,326. 

KENTUCKY 

"  Louisville  Courier  Journal  and  Times:  R. 
W.  Bingham,  pres.,  $35,100;  Emmanuel  Levi 
(former),  vice-pres.,  $45,550;  Gea  B.  Bing¬ 
ham.  secy.,  $77,000;  and  H.  W.  StodghiU  (for¬ 
mer),  bu  mgr.,  $28,625. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  16,  1937 


PUBLISHERS  TOLD  HAND-TO-MOUTH 
BUYING  INVITES  PAPER  SHORTAGE 


ANPA  Recommends  That  Purchases  Anticipate  Needs  of 
Latter  Part  of  1937 — Price  Rise  Threats  Protested — 
Way  Paved  for  Price  Brothers  Reorganization 


By  BICE  CLEMOW 

steps  this  the  Times. 


The  ANPA  took  first  steps  this  the  Times.  The  paper  cites  improve- 
week  to  prevent  a  newsprint  ment  in  the  financial  position  of  op- 
shortage  next  fall  which  might  be  a  erators  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
deciding  psychological  factor  in  the  newsprint  outlook.^ 
setting  of  1938  prices. 


In  a  bulletin  to  members,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  took  the  view  that  the  North 
American  newsprint  industry  is  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  at  least  800,000  tons 
more  of  newsprint,  “at  current 
prices,”  than  were  produced  in  1936. 
This  added  tonnage  should  be  ade- 


news  that  Price  Brothers  had 


obtained  an  important  concession 
from  its  bondholders’  trustees  look¬ 
ing  toward  eventual  removal  from 
bankruptcy  was  one  indication  of  fi¬ 
nancial  improvement  in  mill  quarters. 

The  Montreal  Trust  Co.  has  waived 
the  “gold  caluse”  in  its  claim,  the  re- 


quate  for  any  gain  in  demand  brought  suit  being  that  Price  Brothers  may 


about  by  predictable  advertising 
gains. 

In  order  for  this  tonnage  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  however,  it  was  noted  by  pub¬ 
lishers  watching  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  that  mills  must  be  kept  operat¬ 
ing  at  capacity  for  a  period  greater 
than  the  fall  months.  Thus  if  a 
shortage  is  to  be  avoided  this  fall, 
hand-to-mouth  buying  must  cease. 
Otherwise  mills  will  not  be  working 
full  time  the  first  half  of  the  yw 
and  will  be  unable,  when  newsprint 
orders  begin  to  roll  in  as  fall  adver¬ 
tising  mounts,  the  mills  will  be  unable 
to  supply,  at  present  prices,  a  quan¬ 
tity  sufficiently  greater  than  the  1936 
volume  to  prevent  a  shortage. 

‘‘The  acute  inability  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  fill  all  orders  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1935  and  1936  has  been  due 
to  publishers  ordering  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis,”  the  bulletin  said. 

“We  urge  you  to  discontinue  this 
policy.  We  urge  you  to  carefully 
estimate  your  1937  consumption,  and 
beginning  with  January,  1937,  to  order 
your  annual  requirements,  in  equal 
monthly  quantities.  Thus,  in  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
the  months  in  which  you  consume  the 
least  paper,  you  will  be  building  up  a 
supply  for  the  heavy  consuming 
months  in  the  fall.” 

Some  labelled  this  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  ANPA  advice  on 
newsprint  for  the  season.  They  par¬ 
tially  attribute  the  $1.50  increase  in 
1937  prices  to  the  fact  that  a  minor 
shortage  of  new^rint  was  evident 
last  fall  when  1^  contract  prices 
were  being  settled.  American  pub¬ 
lishers  left  37  to  40  per  cent  of  their 
buying  to  the  fall  quarter. 


be  able  to  go  ahead  with  their  plan, 
which  has  been  given  court  approval, 
to  borrow  sufficient  from  a  Montreal 
bank  to  redeem  the  bonds  in  the 
equivalent  of  current  legal  tender. 
This  agreement  may  pave  the  way  for 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  as  outlined  recently  by  inter¬ 
ests  representative  of  shareholders. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Jan.  18-22 — 26th  annual  con¬ 
vention  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Assn.,  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  19 — Winter  meeting  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn., 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-21  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-22-23 — K  e  n  t  u  c  k  y 
Press  Assn.,  Mid-Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Louisville. 

Jan.  21-22-23  —  Virginia 
Press  Assn.,  Mid-Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Fredericksburg. 

Jan.  22-23 — Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Mgrs.  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Traylor,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Jan.  25-26— New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  28-29-30 — M 1  c  h  i  g  a  n 
Press  Assn,  wintei*  meeting 
Michigan  State  College,  Blast 
Lansing,  Mich. 


ANPA  CALLS  SOC 
SECURITY  SESSION 


M 


Palmer  House  Meeting  in 


‘»*«A  J  devil 

Jan  22  and  23  Will  Ce,^^ 


Whole  Problem  of  “Vital 
Importance” 


A 


GROUP  of  Texas  publishers’ 
representatives  came  on  an  im¬ 
portant  newsprint  mission  to  New 
York  this  week. 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  publisher  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  News,  B.  N. 
Honea,  general  manager  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  M.  M. 
Donosky  of  the  Dallas  News  and  Jour- 
rial,  and  Lee  Mims  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  were  in  weighty  confer¬ 
ence  with  George  F.  Steele  and  others 
of  the  Powell  River  Paper  Co. 

Mr.  Huntress  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  Powell  River  Texas 
customers  and  the  subject  matter  at 
hand  was  the  effort  of  Powell  River  to 
raise  the  late  1937  and  1938  price  to 
these  customers.  Unable  to  agree, 
the  group  decided  to  call  a  meeting 
of  all  Powell  River  customers  in  Texas 
for  Jan.  28  in  Fort  Worth.  A  Powell 
River  representative  will  attend. 

For  two  years  these  Texas  papers 
have  been  chartering  their  own  boat 
for  shipment  of  the  approximate  60,- 
000  tons  which  they  consume  an¬ 
nually.  A  small  boat,  carrying  6,000 
tons  of  paper,  has  made  monthly 
trips,  an  operation  with  which  these 
publishers  have  been  well  satisfied. 


Donnacona  has  already  brought  to 
successful  conclusion  a  capital  and 
operating  reorganization.  Results  for 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  are  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  the  best  of  any 
year  since  1932,  with  operating  profits 
showing  good  gains  as  compared  with 
1935,  1934  and  1933. 

At  the  present  time,  the  company  is 
utilizing  practically  its  full  available 
newsprint  capacity  at  a  rate  of  75,000 
tons  yearly. 


The  year’s  production  of  newsprint 
in  Canada  during  1936  will  be 


well  over  3,000,000  tons,  according  to 
General  Manager  A.  E.  Cadman  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
About  four-fifths  of  this  is  exported 
to  the  United  States.  The  year  1935 
set  a  production  record  for  Canadian 
newsprint  and  last  year  will  top  ’35 
by  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cadman  said  that  “present  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  improvement  in 
business  conditions  which  character¬ 
ised  the  ‘year  of  recovery’  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  that  1937  will  make  a 
further  stage  in  our  progress  toward 
economic  stability.” 


The  whole  problem  of  social  secu.H 
ity  legislation  in  its  affect  on  n  ^ 
paper  operation  will  be  covered 
special  “conference”  of  the  Amei 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associil 
meeting  in  Chicago  Jan.  22  and 

Because  of  the  “vital  imi 
in  connection  with  social 
President  Jerome  D.  Bamum 
called  the  special  meeting,  fo! 
careful  study  of  the  best  tnei 
obtaining  practical  results 
membership  in  dealing  with 
problems. 

The  ANPA  committee  on 
security  has  made  detailed 
of  the  measures  and  a  special 
tin  of  the  ANPA  urging  pub! 
their  representatives  to  be 
says  that  the  conference  will 
“in  great  benefit  to  auditors,  ai 
ants,  controllers,  treasurers”  ot 
handling  social  security  problems. 

“The  extreme  importance  of 
reporting  and  record  keeping 
the  provisions  of  the  several 
Security  laws,  federal  and  state, 
become  increasingly  evident  to 
charged  with  the  handling  of 
problems  in  each  organization,” 
the  bulletin. 

“The  vital  necessity  for  a  clew 
derstanding  and  imiform  in 
tion  of  these  problems  as  they 
to  the  newspaper  publishing 
is  outstanding  among  the  majoci 
sponsibilities  of  managemmt 

“The  effectiveness  of  the  coi 
will  be  greatly  increased 
attending  will  come  prepared  to 
mit  questions  which  may  be 
during  the  discussions,  and 
are  therefore  urged  to  prepare  a 
of  questions  before  arrival  at  d4 
sessions.” 


^slo| 

b 

^tbe 


cafida 


^ ant- Ad  Rates  Slashed 
To  Aid  Re-Empioymesk. 


An  item  in  the  Montreal  Finan¬ 
cial  Times  was  careftilly  noted 
this  week  by  newsprint  experts.  It 
said  that  new  contracts  for  newsprint 
signed  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  will  be  on  the  basis  of  $43.50  a 
ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  or  $1  a  ton  more 
than  that  quoted  in  contracts  renewed 
last  fall.  This  surmisal,  together  with 
the  “imderstanding”  (by  the  paper) 
that  contracts  for  the  second  half  of 
the  year  would  be  negotiated  at  $45, 
was  declared  by  the  Montreal  paper 
to  presage  a  more  significant  gain  in 
price  for  1938  than  was  obtained  by 
the  mills  for  1937. 

In  contradiction,  the  Times  article 
said  fimther  on  that  the  action  of 
Great  Northern  had  committed  the 
“industry  to  a  $1.50  advance  in  price 
for  the  entire  year,”  despite  the  wishes 
of  the  “majority  of  Canadian  opera¬ 
tors.” 

No  instances  are  yet  on  public  rec¬ 
ord  of  sales  to  American  publishers  at 
$4350.  Whether  this  price  had  been 
made  to  some  jobbers,  a  greater  like¬ 
lihood  than  that  it  had  been  set  for 
daily  publishers,  was  not  stated  by 


Donnacona  paper  company 

LIMITED,  will  shortly  issue  new 
10-year  notes  to  finance  new  plant 
development  plans  that  will  have  im¬ 
portant  bearing  upon  the  company’s 
future  operating,  selling  and  earning 
position.  It  thus  will  become  the  first 
Canadian  paper  company  to  complete 
new  financing  in  several  years. 


TRIBUTE  PAID  TO  PEW 

Ihe  annual  commemoration  services 
at  Columbia  University,  held  last 
Sunday,  paid  tribute  to  the  47  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  who  died  dur¬ 
ing  1936,  among  whom  was  the  late 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  former  editor  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  and  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Pulitzer  Colum¬ 
bia  graduate  school  of  journalism. 
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Chicago,  Jan.  12— The  Chicago  04 
aid  &  Examiner,  with  the  av( 
interest  of  finding  more  jobs  for  (18| 
cagoans  as  an  aid  to  business  reeil 
ery,  has  set  a  rate  of  10  cents  !■ 
three  consecutive  15-word  "hilll 
wanted”  or  “situation  wanted” 

The  old  rate  was  $2.48. 

A  double  truck  in  the  Sunday  HH 
aid  &  Examiner,  a  page  in  the  Chteail 
Sunday  Times,  car  cards  and  postn 
together  with  direct  mail  iHee(| 
broadcast  the  news. 

Carlin  French,  classified  managei 
on  basis  of  retiums  yesterday  and  tn 
day,  estimated  a  gain  of  between  6ll 
and  700  per  cent  over  previous  linafj 
in  these  two  classifications. 


CORPORATE  NAME  CHAB 


Milwaukee  Sentinel  Publiaken' 
come  Sentinel  Company 

Early  in  December  incoi 
papers  were  filed  with  the  Wi 
secretary  of  state  and  the  rei 
deeds  in  Milwaukee  for  the 
Publishing  Co.,  capitalized  at  50 
of  common  stock,  each  having 
par  value.  This  action  ch; 
name  of  the  publisher  of  the 
waukee  Sentinel  from  the  Seal 
News  Co. 

An  amendment  to  this  incoi 
was  filed  last  week,  changing  t^ 
still  further,  to  the  Lake 
Publishing  Co. 

Jules  Liebman,  general  manager 
the  Sentinel,  explained  the  re'  “ 
constituted  “just  a  corporate  chanpl 


RESS  CLUB  ELECTS 


Active  members  of  the  National  Press  Club,  men  schooled  in  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  politics  and  electioneering,  have  held  a  plebiscite  of  their  own.  In 
the  heart  of  the  national  capital,  where  elections  are  planned  but 
ballots  never  cast,  the  elite  press  corps  put  into  play  all  the  schemes 

^  devices  of  governmental  candidates.  Candidates  employed  the  same  tactics  which  they  had  decried  or  acclaimed  when  used  on  a  national  scale.  Parties 

^  slogans  and  platforms  were  adopted.  Machines  were  organized.  Election  rolls  were  carefully  scrutinized  to  assure  all  parties  that  no  ineligible  vote 
jjld  be  cast  Only  big  politician  given  suffrage  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  Agard  Wallace,  who,  as  a  farm  journal  owner,  was  permitted  to  vote. 

•;  the  result  was  no  different  than  that  of  a  national  election.  Men  were  voted  into  office  and  peace  has  been  restored.  Joseph  Costa,  of  the  New  York 

S«v>s,  made  these  candid  shots  at  the  election: 


C^harle«  O.  Gridley,  Denver  Post,  votes 
in  a  quiet  corner.  An  unopposed  can¬ 
didate  for  president,  he  was  given  270 
votes. 


J.  Fred  Elssary,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Washington 
press  corps,  and  correspondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
is  not  so  certain. 


O'Donnell  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  unopposed 
oodidste  for  the  board  of  governors,  and  James  Warner, 
4  the  Providence  Journal,  count  the  minutes  before 
victory. 


Executive  Director  of  the  New  Deal’s  National  Elmer- 
gency  Council  Eugene  S.  Leggett  casts  his  vote  as  Fred 
Storm  of  the  United  Press  looks  on. 


George  Simpson,  of  the  Houston  Post, 
smiles  gingerly  at  the  news  that  he  has 
been  retired  from  the  office  of  president. 


■Mwire  that  his  defeat  for  a  position  on  the  board  of 
["^tnors  is  in  the  making,  Warren  G.  Francis,  of  the 
‘W  Angeles  Times,  talks  lightly  with  Elrnest  K.  Lindley 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Charles  H.  Hamilton,  veteran  correspondent  of  the 
Binghamton  Press  and  Troy  Times,  passes  on  a  word 
of  advice  to  Chairman  Paul  McGahan. 


Robert  .41len,  co-author  of  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round,  fills  in  his  ballot. 


Icferees  Bill  Donaldson  of  the  House  and  ’’Willie” 
Cdlini  of  the  Senate  watch  the  names  of  voters  as  the 
candidates  watch  them. 

Jay  G.  Hayden,  political  commentator 
of  the  Detroit  News  and  NANA,  is 
sure  of  his  selection,  for  he  fills  out  his 
ballot  openly. 

Lowell  Mellett,  publisher  of  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
casts  his  ballot  while  Clifford  K.  Berryman,  cartoonist 
of  the  Washington  Star,  awaits  his  turn. 

. 
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COURT  STAYS  GUILD 
MAN’S  EXPULSION 


Tmnporary  Injanction  Obtained  by 
Jacob  MogeleTor  of  Newark 
Ledger  —  Charged  with 
Faeoring  Employer 


Whether  membership  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  is  a  “valuable 
property  right”  is  a  point  at  issue 
in  Newaric,  N.  J.,  as  a  result  of  a 
court  action  instituted  by  Jacob 
Mogelever,  city  editor  of  the  Newark 
Ledger,  who  was  expelled  from  the 
Newark  Guild  last  December  on  the 
ground  that  his  “interests  lay  more 
with  the  employer  than  with  the 
employes.” 

On  Jan.  12  the  Newark  Newspaper 
Guild  was  temporarily  restrained  by 
Vice  Chancellor  Jo^  O.  Bigelow 
from  removing  Mogelever’s  name  from 
its  rolls  and  from  stating  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  that  he 
had  been  expell^  An  order  to  diow 
.(»use  why  the  restraint  should  not 
be  continued  was  made  returnable 
Jan.  19. 

The  order  was  on  a  suit  filed  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Mogelever,  seeking  to 
compel  his  reinstatement  as  a  guild 
member.  The  bill  of  complaint  con¬ 
tended  that  the  finding  of  a  guild 
trial  board  that  his  interest  lay  with 
'his  employer  as  against  the  employes 
of  the  Ledger  was  false.  Mr.  Moge- 
,  lever  also  declared  that  it  would  be 
a  “futile  and  expensive  burden”  on 
him  to  take  the  appeals  provided  tm- 
der  the  guild’s  constitution. 

The  dissension  began  more  than  a 
year  ago  when  Ledger  members  of 
the  guild  approved  a  contract  tend¬ 
ered  by  the  management  The  local 
executive  committee  of  the  guild  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  it,  objecting  to  its  pro¬ 
visions.  Ledger  members  charge  that 
the  committee  threatened  and  coerced 
them  in  an  attempt  to  force  a  strike. 
As  a  result  of  die  dispute  Mogelever 
and  Vic  Hamerslag  of  the  Ledger 
were  placed  on  trial  before  a  special 
board  which  held  hearings  from  time 
to  time  for  several  months.  In  De¬ 
cember  the  board  recommended  that 
Mogelever  be  expelled  from  member¬ 
ship.  There  was  insufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  expulsion  in  Hamerslag’s 
case,  the  board  reported. 

In  his  complaint  to  the  court 
Mogelever  maintained  that  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  guild  “is  a  valuable 
property  right  of  which  he  is  being 
unlawfi^y  and  improperly  deprived. 

“I  have  gone  to  the  courts  to  pro¬ 
tect  my  membership  rights,”  Moge- 
iever  said.  “I  consider  that  it  is  the 
right  of  a  member  to  express  his 
views  freely  at  meetings  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  to  vote  on  organization 
questions  as  he  sees  fit 

“I  was  placed  on  trial  by  the  New¬ 
ark  executive  board  because  they  dis¬ 
approved  of  my  attitude  on  guild 
questions  and  disapproved  of  my  con¬ 
sistent  voting  record  as  a  conserva¬ 
tive  member  of  the  guild. 

“I  am  one  of  those  who  was  on 
the  picket  line  against  the  Newark 
Ledger  for  19  weeks.  I  served  on 
strike  committees  and  was  for  a  time 
chairman  of  the  welfare  committee 
during  the  strike.  I  supported  the 
strike  despite  the  fact  that  I  had  op¬ 
posed  the  declaration  of  the  strike.  I 
spoke  and  voted  against  the  strike.  I 
felt  then  and  still  do  that  the  national 
and  Newark  officers  of  the  strike  Were 
deliberately  making  guinea  pigs  out 
of  the  Newark  Ledger  staff.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  remained  loyal  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  when  the  decision,  adverse 
to  my  own  views,  was  made. 

“Now  the  leaders  of  the  guild  have 
decided  that  there  is  no  room  in  the 
organization  for  any  one  who  vigor¬ 


ously  opposes,  within  the  organization, 
their  methods. 

“I  feel  that  it  is  just  as  important 
for  the  advancement  of  working 
newspaper  men  to  fight  dictators 
within  the  guild  as  it  is  to  fight  im- 
reasonable  publishers.” 

Officers  of  the  Newark  giiild  are 
Nathan  L.  Goldberg,  president,  Mar¬ 
garet  Shay,  first  vice-president, 
Douglas  McKay,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Dtmlea  Hurley,  third  vice- 
president,  and  Agnes  Fahy,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Arrive  for  Tour 


HOWARD  SUCCEEDS  MARTIN 


Former,  Now  Editor  ClevelaBd  News 
— Letter  Made  Production  Manager 

Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer, 
was  appointed  Jan.  8  as  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  News  to  succeed  Earle  E. 
Martin  who  was  made  production 
manager  of  the  News  and  Plain 
Dealer.  Howard  is  succeeded  on  the 
Plain  Dealer  by  Stanley  P.  Barnett, 
news  editor. 


N.  R.  Howaso 


E.  E.  Mastih 


Howard  has  spent  more  than  18 
years  in  Cleveland  newspaper  work. 
He  started  with  the  Plain  Dealer  as  a 
reporter  and  has  since  served  as  copy 
reader,  political  writer,  city  editor, 
and  for  seven  years  as  night  editor 
and  managing  effitor.  He  is  a  monber 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Martin  has  been  editor  of  the  News 
since  1932.  He  has  held  important  po¬ 
sitions  on  Cleveland  newspapers  for 
more  than  25  years. 

Stanley  P.  Barnett,  the  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  has  been  with  the  Plain 
Dealer  since  1920.  He  has  served  in 
a  number  of  capacities,  including  a 
long  period  as  state  editor  and  four 
or  five  years  as  news  editor,  directly 
under  Howard. 


Capper  Confidence  BUI 
Passage  Held  Likely 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  13— Arthur 
Capper,  the  publi^er-Senator  of 
Kansas,  has  infai^uced  a  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress,  providing  exemption  for  news¬ 
papermen  in  f^eral  courts  from  dis¬ 
closing  the  source  of  any  confidential 
information,  except  acts  of  treason. 

This  is  similar  to  the  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Rep.  Michael  Reilly 
of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  expected  that  the  two  bills 
will  be  approved  this  session,  as  there 
is  apparently  no  real  opposition  to 
them. - 


BILL  WOULD  OUTLAV 
STRAW  BALLOTS 


Representative  Reilly  of  WUcead 
Introduces  Measure  in  Coagrsu 
Barring  Them  from  tka 
Mails 


A  group  of  outstanding  French  adver¬ 
tising  men  who  are  members  of  the 
Franco-American  Committee  for  the 
Paris  Elxposition  of  1937  arrived  in 
New  York  Jan.  7  aboard  the  S.S.  La¬ 
fayette  to  tour  the  United  States  in  .i 
campaign  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
Elxposition  and  to  extend  invitations  to 
attend  the  World  Advertising  Congress, 
to  be  held  simultaneously  with  the  Fair 
in  Paris,  France,  this  spring.  Shown 
aboard  the  boat  upon  arriving  in  New 
York  are  Charles  Maillard,  president 
of  the  Continental  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Marquis  Melchior  de 
Polignac,  who  represents  the  Union  des 
Annonceurs. 


TIMES’  MAN  ORDERED  OUT 


Assistant  Corresponden,  in  Geneva 
Supported  by  Colleagues 

Carlo  Aprato,  assistant  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  T'.nes  and  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  European  pub¬ 
lications,  has  been  order^  by  the 
Swiss  government  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  before  Jan.  16  on  the  groimds 
that  he  wrote  articles  for  the  Journal 
des  Nations  which  troubled  the  for¬ 
eign  relations  of  Switzerland. 

The  authorities  did  not  specify 
when  the  articles  appeared  or  what 
their  content  was.  However,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  objection  was 
with  Aprato’s  work  with  the  Journal 
des  Nations  and  not  with  the  Times. 
The  JotUTial  is  located  in  Geneva  and 
deals  with  news  which  bears  only  on 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Aprato,  who  is  without  a  passport, 
has  lived  in  Switzerland  on  a  “permit 
of  tolerance.” 

Clarence  K.  Streit,  Times  cor¬ 
respondent,  reports  that  joiumalists  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world  are 
publicly  opposed  to  the  Swiss  action. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  bi 
has  been  introduced  outlawing 
ical  straw  votes  by  newspapox  as 
other  media,  which  involve  the  m 
of  the  mails,  by  Rep.  Michael  Reffl 
of  Wisconsin.  ™ 

Reilly  and  others  in  his  foUowin 
are  of  the  opinion  that  straw 
unduly  influence  public  opinion  bi 
cause  they  tend  to,  or  do  start  tk 
movement  of  voters  to  one  or  tk 
other  political  blocs  “to  get  on  th 
bandwagon  of  the  winner.” 

The  Reilly  bill  is  aimed  to  preve 
further  polls,  such  as  those  conducts 
prior  to  the  last  campaign  by  the  la 
stitute  of  Public  Opinion,  the  Literal 
Digest,  and  others. 

Another  bill  of  interest  to  nevi 
papermen  is  that  of  Rep.  McCormaq 
of  Massachusetts.  It  provides  fg 
mandatory  registration  of  all  public^ 
agents,  lawyers,  lobbyists,  etc.,  wk 
are  engaged  in  the  dissemination  i 
propaganda  in  the  United  States,  fg 
foreign  principals. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  all  b 
formation  as  to  salaries,  financy 
backers,  foreign  principals,  contract 
and  other  pertinent  data  would  hat 
to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Stal 
as  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Failure  to  observe  any  of  the  pro 
visions  of  the  bill  could  be  puni^ 
by  maximum  fine  of  $1,000  at  tw 
years’  imprisonment 
The  M<k!!ormack  bill  has  been  r» 
ferred  to  the  House  Judiciary  com 
mittee  for  consideration. 


This  Modern  Age! — Gir 
Want  20  Cents  to  Pot 


LABOR  SHORTAGE  DENIED 

Chicago,  Jan.  12 — Local  labor  offi¬ 
cials  this  week  denied  the  Portage 
of  skilled  labor  is  as  serious  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  recent  survey  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 
That  organization  received  591  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  of  which  152  replied  they 
were  having  difficulty  in  getting 
skilled  help.  Joseph  Ator,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  learned  from  Ralph 
Fischer,  president,  that  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  now  has  210  memlMrs 
idle  in  a  membership  of  4,700.  The 
job  pressmen,  according  to  R.  Hick¬ 
son,  secreta^  -  treasurer  of  their 
union,  have  250  men  idle,  out  of  IJSOO. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  ABSOLVED 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Pdblisrek) 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  Jan.  13 — Charges  of 
criminal  libel  against  P.  Milton 
Smith,  editor  Mountain  View  Repis- 
ter-Leader,  were  dismissed  today  by 
Justice  Grandin  Miller.  Miller  said 
that  while  Smith’s  editorial  in  which 
he  termed  President  Roosevelt  as 
“The  biggest  false  alarm  since  the 
creation  of  man,”  was  not  in  good 
taste.  He  could  see  “no  inuendo 
that  could  be  construed  as  libelous”. 


New  York’s  photographers  found  i 
new  problem  this  week  in  the  mong; 
ambitions  of  two  young,  chesteut' 
haired  runaway  girls. 

The  little  girls,  each  eight  yen 
old,  were  discovered  in  a  Queen 
L.  I.,  police  station  by  photographn 
assigned  to  get  pictures  dealing  wid 
the  murder  of  a  Jackson  Hei^ 
bride.  The  story  of  the  girls’  tra^ 
about  two  miles,  attracted  the  intera 
of  the  photographers  and  they 
cided  to  take  pictures.  As  soon 
they  had  their  apparatus  ready 
girls  covered  up  their  faces.  ^ 
photographer  offered  a  dime  and 
permitted  to  snap  away.  A 
photographer  tried  to  get  a  pic 
on  the  same  fare,  but  failed, 
man  had  to  pay  out  20  cents  in  o 
to  get  photos.  However,  aftor 
pictures  were  taken  one  of  the  : 
threatened  to  sue  for  “a  million  del 
lars”  if  any  of  the  pictures 
printed  in  a  newspaper. 


REPRESENTATIVES  USTED 

Resmolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  seven  cities  in  the  United 
States,  has  compiled  and  published  a 
listing  of  special  eastern  representa¬ 
tives.  The  publication  lists  alpha¬ 
betically  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  together  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  their  eastern  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


GALLICO  REJOINS  NEWS 

Paul  Gallico,  formerly  sports  edi 
and  columnist  of  the  New  York  D 
News  who  resigned  a  year  ago 
write  magazine  articles,  rejoined 
News  staff  at  the  first  of  the  yw 
is  now  in  Flint,  Mich.,  as  special  ar 
respondent  covering  the  General  Ho 
tors  strike.  Ruth  Reynolds,  News  n 
porter,  left  two  weeks  ago  on 
assignment  to  drive  over  the  receni 
completed  International  Highv* 
from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  Mexico  Of 
Flying  to  Lar^o  she  bought  a  car 
Jan.  11  arrived  in  Mexico  City, 
plans  to  drive  on  to  Vera  Cruz,  i 
her  car  home  and  return  by  train  • 
plane.  Her  special  articles  of  her  0 
periences,  written  along  the  road,  hi* 
appeared  periodically  in  the  News 
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IVAGE  COURT  A  HOPE  IN  LABOR  WAR 

[^pirates’*  and  “Villains”  in  Current  Drama  Might  Be  Checked  to  Profit  of  All  by  Heeding 

Australian  Editor’s  Suggestion 


If  has  been  observed  that  this  best 
1  of  democracies  is  subject  to  trends, 
^  sometimes  leave  it  as  Uncle 
Ml  described  Bre’r  Rabbit  when 
u^^rtumed  a  bucket  of  honey  on 
^jf__“He  wan’t  only  des  bedobble 
Jhit,  he  wuz  des  Wvered.”  One 
trend  led  us  into  the  World  War 
^astronomical  lending,  and  another 
us  headlong  into  prohibition. 
^«e  seem  about  to  be  saturated 
1^  collective  bargaining  on  a  grand 

jgll 

fith  the  automotive  industry,  leader 
a  the  trek  toward  recovery,  already 
b  the  grip  of  strikes,  a  steel  war 
i^dog  and  a  coal  strike  scheduled 
hr  next  spring,  not  to  mention  lesser 
in  all  sections,  and  with  the 
CIO.  vs.  A.  F.  of  L.  storm  hanging 
all,  here  is  a  trend  worthy  of 
0ious  examination.  Great  strikes  are 
lally  localized  civil  wars,  their  block- 
^csind  embargoes — in  the  best  tradi- 
iB  of  modem  warfare — visiting  hard- 
and  suffering  on  noncombatants, 
hdtould  be  remembered. 

Jto  Sttggegtions  Offered,  One 
By  Editor,  Other  By  Printer 

Twice  aforetime  rays  of  light  were 
dhred  by  savants  of  the  Fourth 
bate,  one  an  editor  and  the  other 
I  printer,  each  of  whom  came  half- 
ny  around  the  world  and  offered 
A^ca  a  remedy  for  the  strike  evil. 
Smuel  Gompers  repulsed  the  printer 
ad  William  Green  the  editor.  Few 
ethers  even  heard  the  polite  sugges- 
lioD  that  the  U.  S.  borrow  an  idea 
iron  the  Antipodes.  Yet  it  was  not 
a  bad  idea  and  today  might  give  some 
■aning  to  the  Wagner  Act.  It 
ilemmed  from  the  successful  experi- 
•ce  of  Australia  with  an  industrial 
court  system;  of  which  more  anon. 

Many  alarmed  business  men  see 
collective  bargaining  rights  as  nothing 
ebe  but  letters  of  marque,  issued  by  a 
conqalacent  government  to  privateer¬ 
ing  labor  leaders,  authorizing  them 
to  harry  the  commerce  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  employer.  “We’re  not  even  going 
to  referee  this  fracas,”  he  hears  the 
iwemment  tell  labor.  "We’re  only 
Itiog  to  get  him  into  the  ring  with 
you  or,  to  be  more  precise,  we’re 
going  to  make  him  sit  down  across  a 
toble  from  you.  From  then  on  you’re 
on  your  own.  Gouge  him,  pinch  him, 
his  plant,  picket  him,  boycott 
,  ruin  him.  We  withdraw  from 
our  protection.  He’s  your  meat 
Ibke  him  disgorge.” 

Not  even  all  labor  leaders  are  satis¬ 
fy  with  this  clearing  of  the  decks 
f»  action  because  they  fear  it  may 
nee  false  hopes.  As  one  honest  and 
■i^ent  craft  imionist  said  to  the 
witer  when  the  Wagner  Act  was 
pawd; 

“How  do  we  know  that  they  won’t 
j*t  sit  down  and  say,  ‘No.’  ” 

Thus  many  of  those  directly  affected 
ky  this  current  trend  are  unhappy. 
^  millions,  only  indirectly  affect^ 
«t  doomed  to  suffer  losses  and  in- 
•Wnience,  certainly  have  no  reason 
*  rejoicing  over  the  gathering  storm, 
f^ds  in  the  U.  S.  usually  carry 
JJ®ything  before  them,  once  Aey  get 
■rly  rolling,  and  this  is  a  trend 
••**rd  union  recognition,  not  neces- 
•dy  toward  liquidation  of  economic 
Qualities.  Its  potentialities  are  dis- 
jjing  to  the  thoughtful. 

industrial  enterprisers,  who 
made  America  die  greatest  na- 
■*  on  earth  with  the  highest  living 
^''‘dards,  have  consistently  given 
before  the  idea  of  unionism, 
•^withstanding  the  innate  impuis- 


By  HARRY  R.  CALKINS 


sance  of  the  labor  movement,  itself. 
Their  whole  strategy,  as  exemplified 
by  individual  industries,  has  b^n  to 
put  off  trouble  imtil  another  day, 
another  year  or — ^hopefully — until  an¬ 
other  decade.  “After  us,  the  deluge.” 
They  have  rarely  made  a  stand  on  the 
forthright  principle  of  opposition  to 
unionism.  Thus  Judge  Gary,  replying 
to  mediation  efforts  in  the  1919  steel 
strike  said:  “We  do  not  combat  labor 
unions  as  such,  but  we  decline  to  dis¬ 
cuss  business  with  them.”  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  policy  they  find  them¬ 
selves  today  cast  in  the  role  of  villains 
of  the  piece  and  confronted  by  a 
revitalized  labor  movement,  backed 
by  politicians  who  have  discovered 
smearing  the  rich  to  be  ciurently 
popular. 

Once  trade  unionists  were  flogged 
at  the  cart-tail  through  the  streets, 
later  they  were  imprisoned  as  con¬ 
spirators  and  still  later  they  were 
hobbled  by  injimctions;  more  recently 
the  American  Plan  or  “open  shop” 
was  used  against  them  and  now  it  is 
the  company  imion.  But  always  their 
opponents,  while  fighting  effectually, 
were  retreating  in  an  intellectu^ 
sense. 

The  union  propagandist  makes  a 
moving  complaint  against  certain 
“vmfair”  employers.  There  have  been 
scandalous  killings  and  maimings, 
evictions  from  ccunpany  houses,  black¬ 
listings  and  other  harsh  reprisals.  The 
public  hears  these  stories  over  and 
over  in  all  their  horrifying  details,  but 
the  public  rarely  hears  of  the  mis¬ 
doings  of  imions,  or  of  the  justifiable 
dread  with  which  management  looks 
upon  discussing  business  with  illiterate 
labor  leaders,  who  are  not  only  ig¬ 
norant  of  an  industry’s  financial  situ¬ 
ation  but  incapable  of  imderstanding 
an  honest  balance  sheet. 

Either  Side  Can  Be 

Wrong  in  Any  Dupute 

Either  side  can  be  wrong  in  any 
indiistrial  dispute.  Why,  then,  should 
an  orderly  governmental  system  tell 
them  to  go  ahead  and  fight  it  out? 
Might  doesn’t  make  right.  And,  as  a 
nation,  we  are  suppos^  to  hate  war 
with  its  suffering  for  the  innocent, 
its  destructiveness  and  indecisive  re¬ 
sults.  Surely  some  civilized  method 
for  adjudicating  differences  over 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  could  be 
foimd.  A  search  for  such  a  method 
might  well  start  in  that  distant  comer 
of  the  world,  Australia,  where  one 
such  has  been  in  operation  for  30 
years.  If  we  put  aside  for  the  moment 
our  native  snootiness  toward  devices 
of  alien  governments,  the  Australian 
Industrial  Coiurt  system  seems  worth 
considering. 

It  substitutes  judicial  decisions  for 
strikes  and  lockouts.  The  system  was 
modeled  on  the  U.  S.  Federal  Court 
structure  and  members  of  the  comt 
hold  office  for  life  or  during  good  be¬ 
havior.  The  Comrt  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  is  headed  by  a  president 
who  must  be  a  member  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  High  Coiurt.  Actions  may  be 
brought  before  it  by  a  imion,  an  em¬ 
ployer  or  an  association  of  employers 
in  industries  of  interstate  character. 
It  also  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
cases  originating  in  industrial  courts 
of  the  six  states.  Penalty  for  violat¬ 
ing  an  award  of  the  court  by  calling  a 
strike  or  lockout  is  a  fine  of  500 
pounds  and  for  breach  of  an  agree¬ 
ment,  as  distinct  from  an  award,  100 


pounds. 

Hugh  Adams,  an  Australian  news¬ 
paper  editor,  visited  this  country  a 
few  years  ago  with  one  of  those 
junkets  sent  to  discover  “the  secret 
of  American  high  wages  and  pros¬ 
perity.”  (Needless  to  say  this  was 
prior  to  October,  1929).  Landing  in 
Seattle  this  commission  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  luncheon  clubs  across  the  country. 
Adams  made  it  his  personal  mission 
to  study  trade  unionism  and  its  effect 
on  the  wage  standard.  He  found  local 
labor  leaders  weak  on  the  social  im¬ 
plications  of  their  movement.  Rightly 
or  vrrongly  he  was  later  to  write: 

Unionism  in  America  Is 

The  Grouping  of  Workers 

“Unionism  in  America  is  not  a 
political  creed  or  social  movement;  it 
is  the  grouping  of  workers  in  different 
trades  to  obtain  practical  advantages 
for  their  own  trade;  but  no  group  is 
anxious  that  its  advantages  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  others.  Cheap  labor 
helps  to  pay  the  wages  of  high  labor. 
If  there  were  too  many  unionists  in 
America  high  wages  would  have  to 
come  down  as  low  wages  went  up.” 

Mr.  Adams  went  eagerly  to  an  in¬ 
terview  with  William  Green  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  hoped  at  last  to  learn 
something  of  American  union  phil¬ 
osophy,  but  Mr.  Green  was  not  very 
helpful.  Adams  brought  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Australian  Industrial  Courts 
and  mentioned  the  penalty  for  striking 
in  violation  of  a  court  order.  Mr. 
Green  sternly  affirmed  that  American 
labor  would  never  give  up  the  right 
to  strike. 

“Oh,  but  we  have  strikes  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,”  Mr.  Adams  told  him. 

“If  we  had  such  a  law  in  America 
we  would  not  have  strikes,”  Mr.  Green 
said  with  finalit> 

It  did  not  seem  a  fruitful  topic,  so 
Mr.  Adams  dropped  it,  he  reported  in 
his:  “An  Australian  Looks  at 

America:  Are  Wages  Really  Higher?” 

Mr.  Green  might  have  learned  that 
they  do  have  strikes  in  Australia,  but 
that  they  occur  much  less  frequently 
— and  less  violently — than  they  do  in 
America.  The  union,  or  the  employer, 
who  feels  that  a  court  decision  has 
injured  his  interests  grievously,  can 
pay  the  stipulated  penalty  in  cash  and 
go  ahead  with  his  strike  or  lockout. 
However,  a  strong  deterrent  to  this 
court  lies  in  the  certain  loss  of  public 
sympathy  and  the  practically  com¬ 
plete  preclusion  of  the  sympathetic 
strike.  The  reserved  right  to  leap 
over  a  court  order  serves  as  a  safety 
valve  against  smoldering  resentment 
and  unhealthy  discontent.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  may  not  be  good  law  and 
it  may  not  be  officially  recognized  at 
all,  but  it  serves  a  common-sense 
purpose  nevertheless. 

Many  employers,  as  well  as  trade 
unionists,  might  oppose  such  a  reform 
in  this  country,  but  the  general  public 
— most  of  which  lies  outside  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field — probably  would  ap¬ 
plaud  it. 

The  unionist  of  the  writer’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  knew  most  about  the 
operation  of  Australian  Industrial 
Courts  was  strongly  in  favor  of  such 
an  institution  in  America,  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  The  late  John  Mc¬ 
Farland,  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  from  1920  to 
1923,  was  a  native  of  Australia  and 
had  seen  the  law  enacted  there.  A 


large,  soft-spoken  man,  McFarland 
had  been  active  in  union  leadership 
in  Australia,  England  and  the  U.  S., 
and  had  followed  his  trade  around 
the  world  twice. 

“I  tried  to  talk  to  Gompers  about 
the  industrial  courts,”  he  once  told 
me,  “but  he  wouldn’t  hear  to  any 
check  on  the  ri^t  to  strike.  Many 
Australian  labor  leaders  felt  the  same 
way  back  in  1905.  Many  feared,  too, 
that  the  judges,  well-paid  and  set  for 
life,  woiUd  fall  under  the  social  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  employing  class.  The 
contrary  proved  true.  The  judges 
were  soon  nauseated  by  the  greed  of 
the  unfair  employer  and  came  to  dig 
energetically  for  the  truth.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  the  masses  of 
workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  clerks, 
salesmen,  reporters  and  sheep-herders, 
men  and  women  in  ail  vocations, 
gained  fair  consideration.  All  joined 
unions.” 

Most  American  business  men  want 
to  be  fair,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  and  if 
collective  bargaining  appeared  to  be 
an  honest  attempt  to  achieve  industrial 
justice,  instead  of  an  opportunistic 
hold-up  by  a  selfish  group,  they 
might  be  idling  to  cooperate.  It  is 
true  many  are  hostile  toward  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  and  invasion  of 
their  private  affairs,  but  various  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  Income  Tax  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Securities  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  already  possess  the  right  to 
search  out  their  trade  secrets,  so  what 
have  they  to  lose? 

Industrial  Court  Experiment 
Once  Tried  in  Kansas 

It  is  true  that  the  State  of;  Kansas 
once  fumbled  with  an  industrial  court 
experiment,  but  Kansas  is  not  an  in¬ 
dustrial  state  and  the  result  there 
cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

The  testimony  of  Jethro  Brown,  vet¬ 
eran  Australian  jurist,  given  after  30 
years  of  first-hsmd  observation,  is 
more  to  the  point: 

“The  net  result  has  been  so  far  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  great  body  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes  support  Indus¬ 
trie  courts.” 

Aesop’s  fable  of  the  “Belly  and  the 
Members”  relates  that  in  former  times, 
“when  all  man’s  limbs  did  not  work 
together  as  amicably  as  they  do  now, 
but  each  had  a  will  of  its  own,  the 
Members  generally  began  to  find 
fault  with  the  Belly  for  spending  an 
idle  luxurious  life,  while  they  were 
wholly  occupied  in  laboring  for  its 
support,  so  ffiey  entered  into  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  cut  off  its  supplies  for  the 
future.  The  Hands  no  longer  car¬ 
ried  food  to  the  Mouth,  the  Mouth  no 
longer  received  it,  the  Teeth  no  longer 
chewed  it”  But  in  starving  the  Belly 
into  subjection  the  Members  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  fail  and  to  flag,  themselves. 
They  were  at  last  convinced  that  to 
maintain  a  healthy  body  they  mus* 
all  work  for  the  common  goo^ 
Applied  to  the  industrial  body,  this 
fable  will  also  make  sense  in  reverse 
and,  if  the  “Belly”  would  have  the 
“Members”  kept  healthy  and  produc¬ 
tive,  it  must  avoid  the  obesity  of  over¬ 
concentration  of  wealth.  To  maintain 
the  delicate  balance  that  will  serve 
all  best,  the  vigilance  of  a  physician 
seems  indicated. 

As  citizens  of  a  proud  Democracy, 
many  Americans  will  find  it  humiliat¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  country  racked  and 
tom  by  industrial  warfare  because  our 
government  can  supply  no  better 
means  of  adjustment  than  just  letting 
’em  fight  it  out 
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‘ASSOCIATE’  STATUS 
BEFORE  AP  VOTE 

New  Amendment  to  By-Laws  Would 

Bring  Operation  in  Conformity 
With  Present-Day  Chain 
Needs 

The  Associated  Press  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  in  a  New  York  meeting  this 
week,  agreed  to  submit  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  a  proposed  change  in  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  AP  which  would  set  up  a 
new  class  of  membership,  designated 
as  “associate.” 

If  this  measure  is  adopted  by  a 
four-fifths  vote  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  AP  members  in  April,  the 
board  of  directors  will  be  empowered 
to  change  a  regular  membership  to 
an  associate  membership  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  member. 

ITie  associate  membership  would 
carry  all  the  obligations  of  regular 
membership,  except  that  an  associate 
would  be  allowed  to  furnish  news  and 
features  to  associated  papers  coinci¬ 
dentally  as  it  furnishes  these  to  the 
AP,  a  requisite  of  AP  membership 
which  will  not  be  affected  by  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  any  separate  membership 
classification. 

At  the  same  time  the  associate  mem¬ 
ber  would  lose  his  protest  rights  in  the 
event  another  paper  in  his  territory 
applied  for  AP  membership.  There 
would  be  no  impairment  of  any  mem¬ 
bership  rights  of  regular  members. 

Tfie  proposal  is  the  outcome  of  the 
development  of  chain  newspapers, 
which  did  not  exist  when  the  present 
by-laws  were  formulated.  Under  the 
new  set-up  no  paper  ineligible  for 
regular  membership  could  get  asso¬ 
ciate  membership.  The  switch  from 
one  classification  to  another  could  be 
made  at  will,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board. 

In  the  case  of  chain  papers,  it  has 
been  foimd,  there  are  instances  where 
it  is  difficult  to  enforce  the  AP  by¬ 
laws  respecting  the  release  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  news  that  member  desired  to 
furnish  to  publications  under  the  same 
ownership  but  which  did  not  have 
membership  in  the  AP.  All  three  of 
the  largest  chains  have  at  least  one 
city  in  which  a  paper  cannot  get  AP 
news  because  of  the  exercise  of  pro¬ 
test  rights  by  AP  members  already 
in  those  cities. 

Under  the  new  plan  a  chain  paper 
with  an  associate  membership  could 
legally  furnish  editorial  matter  to 
other  papers  in  the  chain  at  the  same 
time  the  AP  is  supplied. 

The  board  also  discussed  other 
minor  proposals  for  by-law  changes 
which  affect  details  of  corporate 
operation  but  are  not  significant.  Ap¬ 
plications  for  and  resignations  from 
membership  were  acted  upon. 

The  directors  adopted  a  resolution 
saying  that 

“By  the  death  of  Clark  Howell  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  loses  one  of  its  oldest  directors 
and  one  of  its  wrisest  and  most  lieloved  coun¬ 
selors.  Mr.  Howell’s  official  service  with  the 
Associated  Press  began  with  the  last  year  of 
the  former  corporation  in  1900.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  present  corporation  continu¬ 
ously  for  35  years,  and  for  the  last  12  years 
serverl  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  entrusted  many  times  with 
delicate  and  difficult  missions  hy  the  boanl, 
all  of  which  he  carried  out  with  conspicuous 
hdelity  and  success.  Throughout,  his  wisdom 
and  sagacity  have  contributed  to  the  efficiency 
and  success  of  the  organization  while  his 
nobility  of  character  and  lovab'e  personality 
have  endeared  him  to  all  his  colleagues. 

"His  service  to  the  public  was  no  less  note¬ 
worthy.  As  the  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  one  of  the  country’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspapers,  he  occupieii  an  emi¬ 
nent  position  in  -American  journalism,  and  his 
city,  state  and  country  profited  continuously 
by  his  devotion  to  the  public  weal.’’ 

Tlie  nominating  Committee  of  the 
AP  for  the  April  19  election  also  met 
in  New  York  City,  Thursday. 

Hie  committee  made  the  following 


nominations  to  succeed  the  five  direct¬ 
ors  whose  terms  expire  in  April,  1937, 
the  rule  requiring  at  least  ten  nomi¬ 
nations; 

Paul  Bellamy  (incumbent),  Cleite- 
lond  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer;  John 
Cowles  (incumbent),  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman;  Victor 
H.  Hanson,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News; 
Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution;  P.  L.  Jackson,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregon  Journal;  J.  R.  Know- 
land  (incumbent),  Oakland  (C^l.) 
Tribune;  William  J.  Pape,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican;  Stuart  H.  Perry 
(incumbent),  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Charles  A.  Stauffer,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Artzono  Republic. 

Six  nominations  were  made  for  the 
three  additional  directorships  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  amended  by-laws  of 
1936  to  be  representative  of  member¬ 
ships  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population,  as  follows; 

A.  L.  Glasmann,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner;  Houston  Harte, 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard;  Josh  L. 
Home,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Howard  C.  Rice,  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Reformer;  Oscar  S.  Stauffer, 
Arkansas  City  (Kans.)  Traveler; 
George  B.  Utter,  Westerly  (R.  I.) 
Daily  Sun. 


French  Delegation 

At  Ad  Luncheon 

A  distinguished  guest  list  was  on 
hand  Jan.  7  at  the  New  York  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  to  greet  the  French  adver¬ 
tising  delegation  now  in  this  country 
in  the  interests  of  the  World  Adver¬ 
tising  Convention  in  Paris  in  July.  A 
well-attended  luncheon  heard  invita¬ 
tion  speeches  by  the  French  visitors. 

Charles  Maillard,  president  of  the 
Continental  Advertising  Association, 
spoke  in  French,  with  Andre  Kamin- 
ker,  of  the  executive  staff  of  Petit 
Parisien,  interpreting. 

“France  will  be  open  to  you,”  M. 
Maillard  told  the  group.  “We  all  ex¬ 
pect  you  over  there  in  very  great 
niunbers,  indeed,  where  we  will  show 
you  the  light  in  our  exhibition  and 
the  light  of  commerce  and  of  industry 
which,  you  will  all  agree,  is  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  New  York 
Sun  executive  board,  introduced 
Madame  Paul  Dupuy,  publisher  of 
Petit  Parisien  and  Excelsior.  “The 
French  press  knows  what  it  owes  to 
advertising,”  Madame  Dupuy  said, 
“and  particularly  to  those  men  who 
have  raised  advertising  standards,  ad¬ 
vertising  methods  and  advertising 
ethics  to  the  high  point  which  they 
have  reached  in  the  United  States.” 
She  promised  full  co-operation  in 
coverage  of  the  convention. 

Marquis  de  Polignac,  representing 
the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  of  France,  said  that  “it  is  in¬ 
contestable  that  well-conceived  and 
well-executed  advertising  is  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  any 
business  or  industry,  and  that  it  is 
of  greatest  help  to  any  producer  in  in¬ 
creasing  his  market.” 

Asking  A.’nerican  advertising  ex¬ 
perts  to  bring  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  convention,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  such  action  “will  con¬ 
tribute  to  raise  the  level  of  advertising 
in  France,  thereby  giving  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  to  all  French  products  and 
finally,  a  greater  extension  to  social 
progress  all  over  the  world.” 

LISTS  CALLED  “PROPAGANDA" 

(fly  telepraffi  to  Edito*  &  Polishes) 

Chicago,  Jan.  14 — Contending  trea¬ 
sury  department  releases  of  salary 
lists  are  more  propaganda  than  news. 
Royal  F.  Munger,  Chicago  Daily  News 
financial  editor,  announced  yesterday 
the  Daily  News  will  not  publish  these 
lists. 
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‘Uniuttr  Phil  Answers  Accusers ' 


Sdhry,  Acting  Chief.  Calls  Faculty* 


IN  Madison,  Wis.,  the  “biggest  news 
story  since  the  Armistice”  broke 
Thursday  night,  Jan.  7,  when  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  board  of  regents 
dismissed  Glenn  Frank  as  president. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  which 
has  gained  considerable  reputation  for 
its  daring  innovations  in  news  pres¬ 
entation  methods  and  makeup  tech¬ 
nique,  pushed  its  street  sales  to  an 
all-time  high  for  a  home  edition  and 
created  a  great  deal  of  excited  com¬ 
ment  with  its  vmusual  coverage  of  the 
case  Friday,  Jan.  8. 

Its  page  one  in  the  home- final  that 
day  presented  a  somewhat  dignified 
modification  of  tabloid  technique,  con¬ 
sisting  wholly  of  pictures  and  head¬ 
lines,  with  the  latter  indexed  so  that 
the  reader  knew  exactly  on  which  in¬ 
side  pages  to  find  the  stories  described 
in  the  heads.  (See  picture.) 

Its  front  page  headlines  and  pic¬ 
torial  layouts  were  devoted  to  the 
following  angles; 

1.  The  actual  dismissal  of  Frank,  in 
a  scene  of  incredible  disorder. 

2.  A  march  of  university  students 
on  the  state  capital,  their  protest  dem¬ 
onstration  in  the  office  of  Governor 
LaFollette,  and  the  governor’s  address 
to  them  in  the  assembly  chamber. 

3.  Governor  LaFoUette’s  disavowal, 
in  a  press  conference,  of  “political  mo¬ 
tives”  in  Frank’s  dismissal. 

4.  Appointment  of  Dean  George  C. 
Sellery  as  acting  president. 

5.  (31enn  Frank’s  biography,  in 
words  and  pictures. 

D.  D.  Mich  is  managing  editor  of 
the  State  Journal. 

Arbitrator  Decides  on 
Reason  for  Discharge 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Pcblisbek) 
Peoria,  III.,  Jan.  14 — After  review¬ 
ing  evidence  in  the  dispute  between 
the  Peoria  Journal-Transcript  and 
Clifford  Claus,  discharged  photog¬ 
rapher,  Rev.  M.  P.  Sammon,  third 
arbitrator  agreed  upon  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  local  American  Newspaper 
Guild  unit,  has  ruled  that  “inefficient 
service,  rather  than  guild  activities, 
was  the  cause  of  his  dismissal  from 
the  employment  of  the  newspajier.” 

The  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
ai'bitration  board  consisting  of  one 
guild  representative  and  one  pub¬ 
lisher  representative  and  a  third  party 
agreed  upon  by  both  sides  in  the 
dispute,  was;  “Whether  the  major 
cause  for  the  dismissal  of  Clifford 
Claus  was  other  than  his  guild  ac¬ 
tivity.  If  the  Arbitrator  shall  find 
that  the  major  cause  was  other  than 
his  guild  activity,  he  shall  have  no 
further  rights;  if,  however,  they  shall 
find  that  the  major  cause  was  his  guild 
activity,  he  shall  be  reinstated  as  of 
this  date  (Dec.  3,  1936).” 


U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 
UPHOLDS  FINCH 


Attempt  to  Block  Re-ltaue  of  Basic 
Facsimile  Patent  Fails  Before 
Board  of  Appeals  in 
Washington 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &•  I’vilisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  12.— An  at. 
tempt  by  Maurice  Artzt  to  block  re¬ 
issue  of  a  basic  patent  on  facsimile  to 
William  G.  H.  Finch,  president  of 
Telecommunications,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  has  been  defeated  by  a  patent 
office  board  of  appeals  ruling  which 
holds  the  Finch  apparata*:  involves 
features  not  embraced  in  disclosures 
previously  made  and  that  he  is  there- 
fore  entitled  to  a  patent. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America  is  the 
party  in  interest  in  the  interference 
made  against  Finch,  Artzt  having  as¬ 
signed  his  right  to  RCA  after  he  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  facsimile  patent  in  1931, 
Finch  was  granted  his  patent  in  1934 
and  later  asked  reissuance  on  the 
of  amplified  claims. 

TTie  effect  of  this  decision  is  to  safe¬ 
guard  Finch’s  patent  facsimile  patent 
unless  a  new  appeal  is  successfully 
prosecuted  before  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

If  the  patent  office  is  not  reversed 
Finch  will  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
collect  royalties  from  all  users  of  the 
method  described  in  his  application. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
patents  cannot  be  issued  for  other 
facsimile  apparatus  but  none  can  be 
granted  for  types  which  employ  any 
of  the  more  than  47  claims  proved  by 
Finch. 

Mr.  Finch  announced  this  week 
that  he  has  been  granted  two  import¬ 
ant  additional  patents  for  improve¬ 
ments  on  his  radio  facsimile  receiv¬ 
ing  system.  They  cover  local  energi¬ 
zation  for  picture  recording  control¬ 
lable  by  the  facsimile  signals  and  also 
a  method  whereby  a  transmitted  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  etched  directly  upon  a 
zinc  plate  by  the  recording  stylus, 
thus  eliminating  the  photographic 
steps  at  the  receiving  end.  lYom 
these  plates  newspaper  mats  can  be 
made  or  the  plates  themselves  may  be 
used  for  newspaper  reproduction,  the 
patent  states. 


Hearst  Rebate  Claim 

Is  Particdly  Satisfied 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Jan.  14 — W.  R.  Hearst’i 
claim  against  St.  Lawrence  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  for  rebate  of  $600,0(X)  on 
newsprint  purchases  had  a  sequel  in 
Superior  Court  here  when  Judge  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  ordered  the  St.  Lawrence 
Sales  Co.  to  reimburse  James  Mc¬ 
Laren  Co.,  Ltd.,  $20,644,  most  of  whidi 
had  been  deducted  in  part  satisfactiao 
of  a  claim  by  the  newspaper  and  ma¬ 
gazine  corporation  owned  by  Hearst 

St.  Lawrence  Co.  acted  as  sales  or¬ 
ganization  for  McLaren  Mill  whoee 
output  covered  transferred  tonnage 
or  orders  filled  for  accoimt  of  Bromp- 
ton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  and  Lake 
St.  John  Power  &  Paper  Co.  The 
Hearst  organization  claimed  against 
Brompton  and  Lake  SL  John  for 
$600,000  and  St.  Lawrence  Sales  Ca 
estimated  about  $160,000  should  be 
repaid  by  McLaren  Co.,  for  tonnage 
shipped  by  it. 

Accordingly,  St.  Lawrence  deducted 
$1.50  a  ton  from  its  remittances  to  the 
mill.  Judge  McKinnon  concurred 
with  McLaren  Co.  that  it  had  never 
agreed  to  the  rebate  and  ordered 
$15,000  reimbursed  under  this  head. 
However,  after  it  was  advised  that  all 
Hearst  orders  were  subject  to  rebate 
McLaren  continued  shipping  so  the 
Judge  held  its  claim  to  recover  on 
these  orders  was  unfounded. 
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DECEMBER  LINAGE  GREATER  THAN  ’30 

iWspapci*  Advertising  for  Year  10.7%  Ahead  of  1935,  and  72.7%  of  1929 — $143,790,000  for 
General  Magazines,  $59,671,000  for  Network  Radio 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


_ _ ,180 
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JFMAMJJASOND 
Adul  linage  as  shown  by  Media  Records  measurements  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  52  cities. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  fin- 

ished  the  year  1936  with  no 
ilidtening  of  its  upward  rush,  putting 
Iht  Editor  &  Publisher  Linage  Index 
far  December  up  to  123.4,  the  highest 
point  yet  reached  in  the  recovery. 
ISe  year  1936  as  a  whole  registered 
i  gain  of  10.7  per  cent  over  1935, 
appoximately  as  forecast  in  these 
pages  a  month  ago.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  change  the  estimate  made 
then  that  newspaper  advertising  for 
1936  would  amount  to  something  like 
860,000,000,  of  which  possibly  $190,- 
rafiOO  or  so  might  be  accounted  for 
bj  national  advertising. 

December  newspaper  linage,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  was 
not  quite  as  far  ahead  of  the  corre- 
spoo^g  1935  month  as  November 
hid  been,  but  study  of  the  figures 
Bikes  it  plain  that  this  was  due  to 
die  exceptional  and  contra-seasonal 
|iin  made  in  December,  1935.  Note 
the  one-column  chart  on  this  page, 
diowing  the  linage  trend  in  compari¬ 
son  with  a  five-year  average,  after 
Biional  fluctuations  have  been  elim¬ 
inated. 

Note  also  the  two-coliunn  chart, 
f*  that  matter.  In  December  the  1936 
of  actual  linage  crossed  the 
1930  line  for  the  first  time — the  low 
®d  of  the  1930  line,  to  be  sure,  for 
bwiness  and  advertising  were  both 
dKlining  in  that  year.  But  the  De- 
wnber  achievement  marks  a  mile- 
•doe  on  the  recovery  path, 
looking  backward  over  the  whole 
dvession  period,  here  is  the  record 
•f  decline  and  recovery  thus  far; 

. 100%  of  1929 

2* .  87.2%  "  “ 

S .  77.2%  •*  " 

2? .  61.4%  “  “ 

22 . .  62.1%  “  " 

25 .  65.7%  “  " 

.  72.7%  "  " 

y^Bsidering  actual  linage  for  the  52 

represented  in  the  Media  Rec- 
*ds  diaits,  the  story  may  be  told  in 


round  munbers  thus:  1929  linage,  just 
short  of  1,900,000,000;  1933  (depres¬ 
sion  low),  1,065,000,000;  in  the  year 
just  ended  1,3^,000,000  lines.  We 
have  thus  gained  back  more  than 
300,000,000  lines,  but  are  still  short 
some  500,000,000  lilies  of  the  1929 
totals. 

Or  in  dollars:  The  estimated  news¬ 
paper  advertising  total  of  $850,000,000 
in  1929  dropped  to  about  $440,000,000 
in  1933  and  rebounded  to  perhaps 
$490,000,000  in  1934,  to  $525,000,000  in 
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TREND  OF 

1936  NEWSPAPER 

LINAGE 

(Compiled  from  Media  Records 

1936 

Linage 

measurements 

1935 

Linage 

in  52  cities) 

Pet.  of  E.  &  P. 

1  lotai  advertising:  1 

December  . 

130,762,036 

118,683,816 

110.2 

123.4 

November  . 

131,985369 

117,704,434 

112.1 

1213 

Full  vear  . 

1380,121,457 

1,246,941.513 

110.7 

112.7 

1  Display  only:  1 

December  . 

107,817,133 

98313336 

109.4 

1231 

November  . 

109339,564 

97,951306 

111.6 

1213 

Full  year  . 

1,114.646,480 

1,017,969,283 

109.5 

111.4 

Classified;  1 

December  . 

22,944303 

20,170380 

113.8 

130.0 

November  . 

22,646305 

19,752328 

114.7 

124.9 

Full  vear  . 

265,474,074 

228,972330 

115.9 

118.8 

Retail;  1 

December  . 

83333,854 

76350,761 

109.0 

1198 

November  . 

73,451373 

67,198346 

1093 

115.1 

Full  vear  . 

765,288.739 

706,755354 

1083 

111.1 

Dept.  Store:  1 

December  . 

33,917,603 

31476,412 

108.8 

119.3 

November  . 

30,431384 

27,458321 

110.8 

114.7 

Full  vear  . 

313,703,752 

290,585,916 

108.0 

110.4 

1  General:  1 

December  . 

18,185,909 

16368,777 

1113 

140.1 

November  . 

24327349 

20379,944 

115.5 

124.1 

Full  year  . 

251.510,095 

216,975373 

115.9 

116.4 

1  Automotive:  1 

December  . 

4345399 

4,058,449 

104.6 

November  . 

9312377 

7,677328 

127.8 

Full  year  . 

72.822,382 

72.929,105 

99.9 

103.1 

1  Financial:  1 

December  . 

2,151371 

1,835349 

117.2 

118.6 

November  . 

1,848,065 

2,096,388 

88.2 

1018 

Full  year  . 

25.025364 

21.309.351 

117.4 

99.9 

Elditor  &  Publisher  Linage  Index.  This 
trend  line  is  based,  not  on  any  so-called 
“normal”,  but  on  actual  newspaper 
linage  in  the  last  preceeding  five-years. 

1935  and  now  to  about  $580,000,000 
for  1936. 

Other  principal  advertising  media 
have  made  gains  larger  in  percentage, 
smaller  in  actual  volume.  Publishers 
Information  Bureau  reported  this 
week  the  following  figures  for  the 
year: 

1936  1935 

General  magazines  $143,790,669  $120,810,546 
National  farm 

papers  .  7,013,154  5.565,059 

Network  radio  ...  59,671,244  50,079,837 

For  the  general  magazines  Publish¬ 


ers  Information  Bureau  figures  a  19 
per  cent  gain  in  dollar  volume,  15 
per  cent  gain  in  linage. 

For  the  farm  magazines,  the  gain 
in  revenue  was  26  per  cent;  for  the 
network  radio,  19  per  cent. 

When  spot  and  local  broadcasting 
figures  are  completed,  they  may 
double  the  broadcasting  figure  given 
above. 

Among  the  various  other  media  one 
hint  as  to  expenditures  came  from  the 
Census  Bureau  this  week  in  a  re¬ 
port  that  in  1935  (not  1936)  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  signs  and  small  advertis¬ 
ing  novelties  turned  out  $61,170,807 
worth  of  products,  an  increase  of 
29.8  per  cent  over  the  $47,144,351  re¬ 
ported  for  1933.  Largest  item  in  the 
1935  total  was  $17,209,433  for  neon- 
tube  signs.  This  industry  as  can¬ 
vassed  by  the  Census  Bureau  covers 
manufacttire  or  assembly  of  electric 
and  mechanical  signs  and  advertising 
devices,  but  not  the  painting  of  out¬ 
door  signs. 

In  the  newspaper  advertising  field 
the  best  showing  was  made  by  gen¬ 
eral,  classified,  and  financial  adver¬ 
tising. 

General  advertising,  which  made  a 
strong  finish  in  1935,  did  likewise  in 
1936,  its  index  figure  rising  to  the 
surprising  height  of  140.1.  This  high 
figure,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  partly 
traceable  to  the  drastic  year-end 
slxunps  which  afflicted  several  recent 
years  upon  which  the  index  is  based. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  about 


Je  strength  of  general  advertising 
when  It  is  noted  that  the 
Image  m  this  deification  w^^J 
“’y  December  since  1929 

year  So4*“„r 

;3.3«1,000  lin„ 

^ve^ing,  for  1935  they  had  72,9» ! 

was  72,822,000  Imes.  The  Index  for 
?  ^  lowing 

Ledges. 

advertising,  on  the  other 

1935,  but  failed,  barely,  to  equal  its 
five-year  average.  ^  “ 

U  one  wants  to  consider  general 
autom^ve  and  financial  advIiSg 
af  naUonal,”  the  whole  group  kS 

®  and  the  depart- 

ment  store  group,  ran  pretty  ewSv 
throug^ut  the  year,  sh^^  SSs! 
^s^ngth.  Both  jumped 
Dwiember  to  index  figures  over  119 

For  the  fuU  year  both  wer^g 
wr^nt  or  a  .rilte  ^ 
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SHIP  PHOTOS  CLASSIC  IN  TELLING 
STORY  THROUGH  PICTURES 


Proper  Liaisoii  Between  Cameraman  and  Pilot  Necessary  to 
Perfection  in  Good  Aerial  Work — Here  Is  Example 
of  Nigh-Perfect  Co-Ordination 
By  JACK  PRICE 


The  best  illustration  in  recent  years 
of  the  truth  of  the  C3iinese  prov¬ 
erb:  “One  picture  is  worth  ten  thou¬ 
sand  words,”  was  in  the  Neva  York 
Daily  News  on  Jan.  7.  And  so,  not 
to  gild  the  lily,  we  simply  reproduce 
the  photographs  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Spanish  freighter.  Mar  Cantabrico  (by 
permission  of  the  Daily  News).  And, 
too,  the  original  captions.  In  two 
photographs  a  complete  story  is  told. 

Patrick  Candido,  staff  photographer, 
made  the  photographs  from  a  Stinson 
plane  piloted  by  George  Weiss.  Can- 
dido  used  a  Fairchild  airplane  cam¬ 
era,  equipped  with  a  10-inch  F-4.5 
lens,  file  camera  is  the  magazine 
type  and  is  the  “guess  focus”  style. 
Either  a  plate  or  film  magazine  may 
be  used.  The  focusing  scale  starts  at 
20  feet,  and  the  ranges  then  are  from 
50,  100,  250,  550  and  then  the  “in¬ 
finity,”  which  is  about  1,000  feet.  Fil- 
t«^  are  used  when  necessary. 

Martin  McEvilly,  the  picture  assign- 
m«it  editor,  called  the  airport  and 
gave  Candido  his  assignment  His 
job  was  to  hop  aboard  the  Stinson 
and  overtake  the  freighter — which  was 
then  leaving  quarantine  and  heading 
to  the  open  sea.  The  Stinson  was  ov^ 
the  S.S.  Mar  Cantabrico  just  as  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  was  coming 
up  astern  of  the  Spanish  ship.  The 
pilot  dived,  and  with  perfect  co¬ 
operation  of  stick-man  and  camera¬ 
man,  they  got  a  fine  close-up  of  both 
ships.  The  troublesome  cargo  of 
boxed  airplanes  could  be  seen  on  the 
frei^ter’s  fore  and  after  decks. 

Something  was  going  on  by  wire¬ 
less,  as  the  freighter  hove  to  .  .  . 
and  Candido  and  the  pilot  rose  to  a 
higher  altitude  to  cruise  around.  As 
they  cruised,  authorities  decided  they 
could  not  legally  delay  the  sailing 
to  Spain  .  .  .  and  then  the  freighter 
was  given  the  official  release  by  wire¬ 
less  and  turned  again.  It  was  then 
that  Candido  got  the  otho*  shot,  show¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  vessel  on  its  way,  the 
U.  S.  cutter  about  to  cross  the  foreign 
ship’s  wake.  He  shot  from  1,000  feet, 
gauging  distance  by  the  plane’s  alti¬ 
meter. 

There  was  a  reason  for  this  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  skies  for  something  to  hap¬ 
pen.  In  fact,  McEvilly  said,  “I  told 
him  this  was  the  trouble  ^p  and 
anything  might  happen;  to  just  stick 
around  and  get  it  when  it  did  happ«i. 


Why,  somebody  might  have  blown 
that  ship  up.” 

The  liaison  between  pilot  and  cam¬ 
eraman  is  diectively  attested  by  the 


The  facilities  of  Wide  World  Wired 
Photos  were  employed  for  the  first 
time  last  week  for  the  transmission 
of  photographs  to  illustrate  a  com¬ 
mercial  advertisement. 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  one  of  New 
York’s  leading  department  stores  and 
a  prominent  sponsor  of  the  sport  of 
skiing,  called  on  Wide  World  to  bring 
pictUTM  by  telephone  from  Sun  Val¬ 
ley  Lodge,  “the  American  San  Moritz,” 
in  Idaho,  for  a  skiing  advertisement 
to  be  nm  in  the  New  York  Times  the 
next  morning  after  the  pictures  were 


A  copyrighted  New  York  Daily  News  photo  made  ai  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Icarus  stops  Spanish  freighter  Mar  Cantahrico,  carrying  crated  planes  for  Loyalists, 
off  Sandy  Hook.  At  that  moment.  Congress  was  considering  resolution  to  bar 
her  from  leaving  country.  Authorities  decided  they  could  no  longer  legally 
delay  the  ship,  so  (look  below)  .  .  . 


Patrick  Candido,  staff  photographer  e( 

!*?*  iy^.  operataii 

his  Fairchild  airplane  camera  from  the 
window  of  the  News  plane. 

CAMERAMEN  HURtIn 
FLINTS  RIOTS 

Wildest  Night  ia  History  of  Newi- 
papering  in  Michigan  City  Sees 
Reporters  Battling  Gas  and 
Strike  Violence 


...  at  4:15  P.M.,  freighter  swings  away  from  cutter  and  circles  to  head  for 
Europe.  Fifty  minutes  later.  Congress  adopted  resolution  which  would  have 

barred  sailing. 


Photograph  of  Pilot  (^rge  Weiaa  and 
Cameraman  Patrick  Candido  of  the 
Daily  Neses  staff  standing  beaide  the 
News  plane  from  which  they  made  the 
boat  pictures. 


fact  that  the  pilot  banked  properly  at 
1,000  feet  for  Candido  to  make  the 
get-away  shot 

They  get  along  well  together,  pilots 
and  cameramen.  Neither  tries  to  boss 
the  other  .  .  .  which  is  a  good  idea, 
flying  aroimd  in  the  clouds.  Proper 
liaison  is  accomplished  because  the 
pilots  who  fly  photographers  have 
studied  the  needs  of  the  men  who 
take  the  pictures.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  the  photographers  have  learned 
much  in  their  studies  of  proper  angles 
while  shooting  from  the  air. 

In  using  the  Fairchild  camera,  the 
photographer  must  be  alert  and  “bal¬ 
anced.”  Tlie  outfit  is  heavy  and  traps 
have  been  built  into  the  plane  to  per¬ 
mit  shooting  from  different  positions 
.  .  .  but,  the  cameraman  still  prefers 
to  sit  beside  the  pilot  and  shoot  over 
the  side. 


taken  in  the  northwest  ski  resort. 

A  western  representative  of  Wide 
World  Wired  Photos  was  sent  to  Sun 
Valley  with  his  photograiffiic  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  portable  wired  photo 
transmitter.  Photographs  of  noted 
visitors  and  world  famous  skiing  stars 
were  made  at  the  lodge  under  the 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  Saks.  Finished 
prints  were  transmitted  directly  to 
New  York  from  the  village  of  Hailey, 
Idaho,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
Lodge. 


DAVOL  RUBBER  JOINS  ANA 

Davol  Rubber  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  L,  has  been  elected  to  mem- 
bofship  in  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  A.  B.  Pearson  represents 
the  con^Musy. 


Flint,  Mich.,  Jan.  13 — The  wildest 
night  in  Flint’s  newspaper  history 
foimd  reporters  and  cameramen  bat¬ 
tling  through  clouds  of  tear  gas,  nau¬ 
sea  gas,  bullets,  bricks,  bottles,  clulu, 
and  simdry  articles  of  equipment  nwd 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  ai 
they  covered  the  all-night  battle  be¬ 
tween  police  and  strikers  in  front  of 
the  Chevrolet  and  Fisher  Body  plant, 
here  Monday  night. 

Several  news  and  cameramen  were 
injured  while  in  action  on  the  firing 
line  and  one  photographer  narrowly 
escaped  death. 

Dante  Levi,  photographer  for  the 
Flint  Journal,  had  his  glasses  knocked 
off  his  face  by  a  piece  of  rock,  but 
escaped  being  cut  Surviving  the  fint 
attack,  Levi  missed  death  when  three 
burly  strikers  surrounded  him  and  in-  i 
formed  him  they  were  going  to  throw  ' 
him  in  the  Flint  River. 

Gelon  Smith,  also  of  the  Flint  Jour¬ 
nal  camera  staff,  had  a  fla^  bulb 
smashed  from  his  hands  by  a  piece  of 
metal  heaved  by  a  striker,  and  thon  a 
few  minutes  later  was  nearly  knodred 
flat  when  a  bottle  struck  Idm  in  the 
neck. 

William  Burkhart  Detroit  Times 
camera  man,  was  given  medical  treat¬ 
ment  for  severe  cuts  received  when  he 
was  slashed  on  the  hand  by  a  sfrilrer 
armed  with  a  knife. 

Seven  Journal  staff  men  covered  the 
actual  battle  front  sharing  the  gas 
and  other  pleasures  of  the  evenings 
program  with  news  men  from  all  wire 
services  and  more  than  a  dozen  out¬ 
side  newspapers,  not  to  mention  ra¬ 
dio,  telephoto,  camera  and  newsreel 
men. 

Staffers  who  covered  the  firing  line 
stayed  on  duty  continuously  for  20 
hours,  with  tear  gas  and  vomiting  gas 
taking  its  toll  on  every  man  on  the 
outside. 

Hardly  had  the  crew  staggered  into 
the  office  after  a  20-hour  stretch  thm 
they  were  back  on  the  job  again. 
Thi^  hours  sleep  was  the  maximum 
as  a  new  demonstration  began  after 
lunch  ’Tuesday  and  continued  through 
the  afternoon. 

Close-up  pictures  of  rioters  wred- 
ing  police  cruisers  and  of  an  armed  > 
mob  holding  the  police  at  bay  fea¬ 
tured  work  of  Journal  cameramen.; 
Ralph  Curry,  automotive  editor,  loiti 
his  car,  having  to  abandon  it  when 
strikers  took  possession  of  the  area 

RAISES  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 
’Ihe  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  Jan.  ^ 
raised  its  weekly  subscription  pi^ 
to  20  cents.  ’The  Tribune  announ» 
that  it  was  coincident  with  the  ra^ 
rise  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  The  pop* 
formerly  sold  at  15  cents  a  weak. 
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How  Newspaper 
Advertising  Works 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

Each  week  an  ad«-ertiftln|i  elaaslfieallon  will  ke  analysed  In  ikata  eolnaan*. 
Since  practically  all  adrertlsinp  finlly  ccntcn  en  a  retail  ontlet,  tkeae 
vtudiev  '•henld  be  of  equal  intcreat  to  national  aa  well  aa  local  advertlaora. 

No.  2.  Bank  Advertising 


bank  or  conunercial  depositors,  their  you  can  pass  on  to  your  nation  I 
answers  to  a  simple  set  of  questions  representatives  selling  ammunitioii 
can  be  quickly  obtained  at  no  cost,  that  will  stop  the  most  critical  adver 
Some  of  the  questions  that  might  be  tising  agent  who  may  be  placing  ad 
asked  follow:  vertising  directed  at  bankers. 

(1)  Have  you  a  savings  account? 

About  how  much?  (2)  Have  you  a  ~ 

checking  account?  (3)  How  do  you  ^  .  n  i  f  > 

pay  bills — cash  or  checks?  (4)  Ever  C,OllfOrnt€t  rttolishsrs 
buy  travelers  checks?  (5)  Ever  ob-  ^  ^ 

tain  a  loan,  what  interest  rate?  (6)  LfpCtt  Convention 

Ever  borrow  from  smaU  loan  com-  Members  of  the  California  New, 
a)  Was  your  experience  satis-  Publishers  Association,  SI!' 

lactory .  nrisinir  annrnYimatcIv  I'M! 


-  M  j  *  u  prising  approximately  350  daily  a>vil 

No  end  of  questions  can  be  pro-  ,""r 

During  the  past  year,  this  state-  business  in  our  city?”  A  small  ad  was  pounded— and  not  asking  the  person  • 

ment  has  been  submitted  to  more  prepared — 50  lines  on  two  columns,  to  sign  his  name  gets  most  of  the  *• 


The  offer  was  simple.  A  loan  of  from  answers  quickly. 
$100  to  $500  could  be  obtained  without 
HAfVkiBit/^r  All  von 


lllClil.  iuui  KRTVAI  auMtiutiWk  w  luura  Uii  iwu  vutuiiil&a.  lO  Sign  niS  name  geiS  mosv  OI  me  AOtVi  annual  nonvAniii^n  on.  . 

than  200  local  advertising  salesmen —  The  offer  was  simple.  A  loan  of  from  answers  quickly.  o*  n/^^n  '  At 

“Bank  advertising  should  be  very  dig-  $100  to  $500  could  be  obtained  without  i  withtte  Presi. 

nified.”  Each  salesman  was  requested  being  a  depositor.  All  you  needed  Whai  Frank  Rot. 

to  write  “true”  or  “false”  after  the  was  two  co-signors.  A  table  of  costs  Take  off  the  answers,  make  up  a  ^  M 

statement.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  was  inserted  in  the  ad.  In  three  is-  sheet  with  the  findings,  and  you  have  j  .  ^  aiscussioTO  wen 

salesmen  said  “Yes,  the  statement  is  sues  of  a  Sunday  paper  this  ad  was  the  basis  for  a  bank  solicitation  that  f.  ii  *  a  temTOn  with  Dor. 

true.”  nm  without  change.  Cost  $56.60.  :diould  not  be  difficult  to  prepare.  °  ^  ^  Evening 

wu  .  I  -fi-l  Loans  made  in  three  weeks,  $12,400.  th. 

What  Is  Dignified  g  Gwwl«..on  wor  d  and  Judge  Harlan  G.  Palm*, 

Advertising  The  ad  was  nm  on  the  snorts  naee.  Any  bank  that  expects  to  be  “one  PubUsner,  HoUywood  Ctttzen-Neici. 


wri  V  -1  JUUCUia  iimuc  ui  uuw  wee 

What  Is  Dignified  j 

Advertising  The  ad  was  run  on  the  s 

Some  of  the  salesmen  believe  that  near  the  race  track  results, 
dignified  advertising  is  different  from  .  ,  ^ 

“regular”  advertising.  Elxamples  of  Another  Example 
their  comments  when  questioned  fol-  A  small  city  bank  that 


nm  without  change.  Cost  $56.60.  :diould  not  be  difficult  to  prepare. 
Loans  made  in  three  weeks,  $12,400. 

Average  interest  return,  8  per  cent.  I^Hielnsion 

The  ad  was  run  on  the  sports  page,  •^y  bank  that  expects  to  be 


Conelnsion  world,  and  Judge  Harlan  G.  Palmer 

Any  bank  that  expects  to  be  “one  publisher,  Hollywood  Citxzen-Sewi. 
of  those  still  in  business”  five  years  ^heduled  speakers  at  a  dinner  meet- 
hoice  cannot  afford  to  sit  silent  when  ^**8- 

your  newspaper  is  ready  each  day  to  The  annual  business  meeting  wa 


their  comments  when  questioned  fol-  A  small  city  bank  that  has  always  take  a  thousand  of  your  readers  the  to  be  held  Saturday  in  the  Civic  Audi- 
low;  “Oh,  you  know,  cut  out  the  been  operated  by  its  founders  wrote  bank’s  message.  No  advertising  me-  torium,  to  be  followed  by  the  election 
bunk,”  or,  “Well,  not 'full  of  high  pres-  some  little  stories  head^.  Good  news  dium  is  so  ideally  qualified  to  do  this  of  1937  officers  at  noon.  Gov.  Frank 
sure  copy,”  or,  “Just  a  few  words,  not  about  oim  home  town.”  The  sciools,  job,  and  because  of  the  wide  range  of  F.  Merriam  will  be  guest  of  honor  at 
much  copy,”  or,  “Most  copy  is  exag-  parfe,  churches  and  hospitals  were  income  groups  reading  the  paper,  any  an  awards  meeting  Saturday.  Sii 
gerated,  b^k  copy  should  be  very  praised.  In  a  small  box  the  services  type  of  helpful  banking  copy  will  awards  for  1936  performances  will  b« 
conservative.”  fh®  bank  were  listed.  Copy  was  60  start  doing  business  almost  over  night,  presented.  A  complete  report  of  tlv 

i>  ki  r  R  nks  lines  on  2  colunms  and  appeared  twice  Success  stories  of  bank  advertisers  convention  will  appear  in  next  week's 

ro  erne  o  a  ..nnnnn  weekly.  are  few  and  far  between.  Get  one  and  Editor  &  FhJBLiSHER. 

It  would  reqiure  about  100,000  words  .  ,  „  , 

to  explain  the  banking  situation  in  the  Another  Example  p— 

United  States.  A  few  highlight  facts  A  campaign  just  prepared  for  a  Mid- 

are  all  we  need  at  this  time.  die  West  city  has  a  list  of  questions  w  ^  mm  l 


United  States.  A  few  highli^t  facts  A  campaign  just  prepared  for  a  Mid- 
are  all  we  need  at  this  time.  die  West  city  has  a  list  of  questions 

Problem  No.  1.  In  1834— yes,  103  at  the  top  of  each  ad:  Going  to  build? 
years  ago— all  U,  S.  banks  had  102  Planning  remodeling?  Want  budget 
mUlions  on  deposit,  324  millions  in  advice?  Inherited  money?  Receiving 
loans,  and  held  in  their  vaults  6  mil-  annuity?  Insurance  puzzle  you? 
lions  of  bonds.  In  1929—7  years  ago—  An  offer  to  help  find  a  personal  an- 
deposits  reached  58  billions,  loans  41  swer  to  these  questions  then  followed, 
billions,  and  bonds  17  billions.  In  1935,  A  simple  slogan  was  added:  “Friendly, 
deposits  were  52  billions,  loans  20  bil-  Helpful  Service.” 
lions— 51  per  cent  less  loans  than  1929  Banks  Can  Do  With 

—and  their  bond  accoimt  reached  24  4  .  . 

biUions-up  to  40  per  cent  since  1929.  ''T:*”**!*^  .  ,  x 

Problem  No.  2.  Prior  to  the  civil  ^Smee  it  is  the  annoimced  ^licy  of 


war  the  percentage  of  loans  to  deposits  ^he  government  to  furAer  redua  t^ 
ranged  tetween  200  per  cent  to  400 

per  cent.  In  1935  this  percentage  Hod  helpf^  to  some  ^  m  yoi^  city  if 
^runJe  to  40  per  cent  of  deponts.  ^  ^  frai^y  and  plai^y 

Problem  No.  3.  In  1924,  the  100  ^  your  subscribers  alwut  just  wlat 
largest  banks  In  U.  S.  held  32  per  cent  can  do  to  help  people  who 

of  all  deposits.  In  1935  these  banks  “P  ^  now,  have  always  approaij^ 


held  49  per  cent  of  all  deposits. 
Problem  No.  4.  In  1929,  413  cor' 


the  banker  with  a  feeling  of  timidity 
or  self-consciousness.  True,  some 


porations  had  built  up  reserves  of  ba^«fs  have  at  times  been  ^bitr^ 
ash  or  equivalent  of  $3,500,000,000.  ^loof,  but  when  you  realize  that 
Today  th^  same  corporations  have  their  success  is  dependent  on  earnings, 
about  $3,450,000,000  in  liquid  reserves,  and  the  problem  of  keepmg  yom  de- 
Problem  No.  5.  Since  the  enactment  safe,  you  are  inclmed  to  be  less 

of  several  banking  acts  in  1933,  banks  critical  of  them, 
have  been  compelled  to  divorce  their  \  Research  Plan  for  the 
afiBliates,  and  their  government  secur-  Newspaper 

ity  holdi^  over  half  of  25,  100,  or  1,000, 

their  tend  a^unt  On  these  gwem-  ^  j 
ment  tends  mterest  rates  average  less 

than  3  per  cent  . —  -  ' 

Problem  No.  6.  With  interest  rates 
the  lowest  in  our  history,  profitable 
affiliates  gone,  and  the  loan  account 
51  per  cent  less  now  than  6  years  ago, 
one  may  well  ask:  %ould  banks  ad- 

vertise,  and  if  they  do,  what  shall  they  HFI I  M  Al  1% 

advertise,  and  has  dignity  or  conserva-  !■■■■■■  B  M  ■■  ■■ 

tive  copy  anything  to  do  with  the  pro-  |  11  ww  Iw 

posed  campaign  that  may  be  prepared  -  - 

for  the  bank?  circulation 

Are  There  Any  New  Prospects? 

Judging  from  the  current,  scattered 
bank  advertising  observed,  some 

banks  have  answered  this  question  in  ^101011166  d  ' 

the  affirmative.  A  constant  check  of 
a  few  dozen  daily  newspapers  brought 
to  light  several  interesting  campaigns. 

u....  new  YORK  POST 

One  national  bank  with  seven 

branches  called  in  a  friend  who  has  GEO.  A.  McDEYITT  CO. 
used  many  of  our  ideas.  “What,”  .....  _  ... 

said  the  banker,  “can  we  do  to  get  Advertlilag  Represeatotlve  ^ 

some  of  the  better  class  small  loan  1_  ,  -  - 


TVorceater,  Mtuaachusetts 

Store  Space  at  Premium 

Business  is  good  in  Worcester,  as  may  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  this  brief  item  from  the  Business  and  Finance 
Review  published  in  the  Telegram-Gazette,  January  5. 


Store  Space  Scarce 

Store  space  in  the  downtown  section  was  at  a  premium 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Real  estate  dealers  were 
telling  of  concerns  that  were  seeking  locations  in 
downtown  Worcester,  and  were  willing  to  buy  if 
necessary,  but  nothing  was  available. 


Worcester  is  spending  more — living  better — and  shrewd 
retailers  scramble  for  a  spot  to  show  their  wares.  Mainj 
street  locations  are  getting  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth — 

But  advertUert  need  not  worry. 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Worcester  Market 
runs  the  Main  Street  of  Telegram-Gazette  advertising, 
reaching  more  than  85  per  cent  of  all  homes,  in  the  city  and 
average  18-mile  retail  trading  zone,  which  everyday  take  a 
Worcester  daily  paper.  Population  of  this  area:  433,000. 
The  dominant  coverage  of  the  Telegram-Gazette  enables 
even  the  smallest  advertiser  to  show  his  product  where  it 
will  be  seen — and  bought — by  Worcester’s  shopping 
throngs. 

Average  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation 


MORE 

THAN 


100,000 


FOR  OVER 
9  YEARS 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZEnE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Atsociates,  National  R*pra»«ntativa» 

M«w  York,  OhloAco,  Bocton,  Detroit,  PhilodolpUa,  Son  FroaoUco,  Loo  Clnciaaoti 
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LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

CHICAGO  AMERICAN 

993)934  LINES  GAIN 

• 

In  addition  to  leading  all  Chicago  dally 
papers  In  retail  gains  and  department  store 
gains,  the  American  had  gains  In  general 
display,  ilnanclal,  classllled,  and  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  total  gain  of  1,180,032  lines. 

• 

Source:  Media  Records,  1936 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  the  Chicago  American  for 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  1936,  uxu  445*761 

A  CIRCULATION  GAIN  OF  < 

X4i700 

OVER  THE  SAME  PERIOD  THE  YEAR  BEFORE 

CHICAGO  AMERICAN 

...  a  good  newspaper 

national  Reprosantailvost  Honrst  International  Advertising  Service.  Rodney  E.  Boone,  General  Manager 


AND  HOW  WE  DID  LEAP 


PAPERS 
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PHOTO  HOBBY  WINS 
MATTSON  SCOOP 

Younc  Reporter  Who  AUo  Carried 

Camera  Beat  G-Men  to  Scene — 
Harold  Tnmblad,  AP  Man, 
Speeded  to  Get  Photo* 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Dec.  12 — To  a  news¬ 
paper  reporters’  hobby  for  amateur 
photogra^y  is  credited  the  fact  that 
newspapers  and  press  associations 
were  able  to  obtain  early  and,  in  scrnie 
instances,  exclusive  photographs  of 
the  finding  of  the  body  of  10-year-old 
Charles  Mattson,  murdered  Tacoma 
kidnap  victim,  vdien  the  body  was  dis¬ 
covered  near  Everett,  Wash.,  61  miles 
north  of  here,  shortly  before  noon 
Monday. 

Tlie  reporter  was  Stuart  Hertz,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  who  now  is  covering 
the  courthouse  for  the  Everett  Herald. 
Hertz  was  in  the  office  of  Sheriff  Wal¬ 
ter  PatdBA-  of  Whatcom  County,  on 
his  mcrong  run  when  the  telephone 
call  came  in  from  Charles  Morrow, 
father  of  the  boy  \idio  foimd  the  body, 
telling  of  the  discovery  of  a  mutilated 
child’s  body  in  an  isolated  spot  six 
miles  from  Everett. 

Tliere  was  nothing  in  the  first  call 
to  indicate  that  the  body  might  be 
that  of  the  Mattson  boy,  but  Pacific 
Northwest  peace  officers  had  been  on 
the  alert  for  days  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  find  and  Sheriff 
Faulkner  left  for  the  scene  imme¬ 
diately. 

Hertz  leaped  at  the  chance  to  ac¬ 
company  him,  not  even  taking  time 
to  notify  his  city  desk  of  his  mission. 
Hertz  has  been  an  amatem*  photog¬ 
rapher  for  years  and  carries  a 
pocket-sized  camera  with  him  at  all 
times. 

When  he  reached  the  spot,  he  took 
photographs  of  the  officers  searching 
the  coimtryside  for  clues,  close-ups 
of  footprints  believed  to  have  been 
left  in  the  snow  by  the  man  who 
dumped  the  body,  pictures  of  19- 
year  Gordon  Morrow,  who  found  the 
body,  and  members  of  his  family  and 
even  a  close-up  of  the  mutilated  body 
of  the  kidnap  victim  lying  in  the 
snow. 

A  few  minutes  later,  G-men  work¬ 
ing  on  the  case  rea<ffied  the  scene, 
ordered  all  newsmen  and  photogra- 
j  phers  away  and  posted  guards  to  pre- 
1  vent  access  to  the  spot  While  other 
photographers  sought  frantically  to  get 
pictures.  Hertz  sped  back  to  ESverett 
with  his  films  and  story. 

Harold  Tumblad,  in  charge  of  the 
Seattle  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
drove  to  Everett  over  an  ice-covered 
hi^way,  obtained  the  films  and  took 
them  back  to  Seattle.  They  were  ser¬ 
viced  to  Associated  Press  memiters, 
within  a  ^ort  time  after  positive 


SI  ,500,000 

Dividends  paid  in  1936  by  one 
industry  in  Danville,  employing 
over  9,400  people. 

“Bmemtu  h  Better  m  Dsaviic” 

The  Register  &  Bee 

Mtrsiat — Evaaiat — Saadsr 

Duvilk,  Virgiaia 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
NaHomI  Advartiaiaf  RcptMcntatWcs 


identification  of  the  body  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

Meanwhile,  other  photographers 
were  able  to  get  shots  of  the  body  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  a  hearse,  the  grief- 
stricken  father  as  he  rushed  to  the 
scene,  and  other  pictures. 

Paul  H.  Sceva,  close  friend  and 
spokesman  for  the  Mattson  family, 
said  after  the  body  had  been  found: 
“Dr.  Mattson  holds  no  animosity  for 
the  newspapers.  He  was  vexed  for 
a  time  by  the  persistence  of  news 
photographers  and  reporters  but  he 
realiz^,  also,  that  die  men  were 
merely  performing  duties  outlined  for 
them.  Dr.  Mattson  felt  at  first  that 
too  much  publicity  was  hampering 
him  in  negotiating  with  the  kidnaper, 
but  not  so  now.  He  feels  even  if 
negotiations  had  been  completed  in 
two  or  three  days  and  the  ransom 
paid,  the  boy  woiild  never  have  been 
returned  alive.  Dr.  Mattson  is  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  little  courtesies  extended 
his  family  by  the  newspapermen 
working  on  the  story  and  for  clear¬ 
ing  the  nei^boriiood  when  he  made 
his  appeal  that  their  presence  might 
hinder  him  in  negotiating  with  the 
kidnapers.’’  , 

With  the  finding  of  the  body  of 
Charles,  outside  newspapers  have 
withdrawn  virtually  all  of  their  staff- 
men  from  here  and  are  depending  on 
press  associations  for  coverage. 

JUDGE  BANS  PICTURES 

No  pictures  will  be  permitted  inside 
the  Norwich,  Conn.,  court-house  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  degree  murder  trial  of 
Robert  Simpson,  orchestra  leader  held 
in  the  sensational  dance-hall  death 
last  June  of  an  18-year-old  girl. 
Judge  Ernest  A.  Inglis  has  announced. 
Out-of-state  newspapermen,  except 
representatives  of  press  associations, 
will  be  barred  from  the  coiirt-room 
press  table. 


KYNETT  HEADS  ABC  GROUP 


Committee  Will  Study  Auditing  of 
Free  Business  Papers 

CmcAGO,  Jan.  11 — In  accordance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
business  paper  division  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  at  the  annual 
convention  here  last  October,  Presi¬ 
dent  P.  L.  Thomson  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  the  question 
whether  or  not  free-drculation  busi¬ 
ness  papers  should  be  admitted  to 
AJ3.C.  membership. 

H.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  special  committee.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are:  F.  R.  Davis,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company;  Eben  Griffiths,  Socony- 
Vacuum  Oil  Company;  D.  J.  Hansen, 
Domestic  Engineering;  J.  S.  Hilreth, 
Chilton  Company;  H.  E.  McCandless, 
Simmons-Boardman  Company;  A.  W. 
Morrison,  McGraw  -  Hill  Publishing 
Company;  and  Rodger  L.  Wensley, 
G.  M.  Ba^ord  Company. 

llie  resolution  dealing  with  this 
subject,  as  adopted  by  the  business 
paper  divisional  meeting,  called  for 
“an  investigation  of  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  auditing  circulations 
of  business  papers  having  less  than 
50  per  cent  paid  subscriptions,”  and 
requested  “that  the  question  of  put¬ 
ting  the  Audit  Bureau  into  this  type 
of  activity  be  voted  upon,  on  the  basis 
of  the  report  provided  for  above,  at 
the  1937  meeting  of  the  Biu^au.” 


MBS  BILUNGS  UP  S3% 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System  reports 
an  increase  of  53.7  per  cent  in  time 
billings  for  1936  as  compared  with 
1935.  Last  year’s  total  billings 
amounted  to  $1,987,573.  December 
time  billing  was  10.4  per  cent  ahead 
of  December  a  year  ago,  totaling 
$193,496. 


Congratulations  o., 


the  bell  ringer  > 
have  achieved  in 
"Ki.ng  Aritr.out 
L  Country"  ...  It  i. 
well  *ritten  ^ind 
■A’eii  r.andlea.  Ih^.i 

y 

for  providi.ig  as  <..1:. 

so  opportune  a  fe.-Lure. 

Paul  .('ones 
Promotion  Edit  j.- 
The  Cleveland  •  ress 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones.  W. 

felt  certain  that  a  dignified, 
tactful  handling  of  a  serial  story 
based  on  one  of  history’s  greatest 
romances  would  bring  cheers  froa 
NEA  client  newspapers.  Yo«, 
opinion  was  shared  by  many  others. 


‘‘I^ING  WITHOUT  Al 
JV  COUNTRY”  released  H 
week  and  already  we’re  hearini 
from  readers  who  like  the  story, 
like  its  romantic  appeal,  its  restraioL 
We  believe  it  will  be  recognized  as 
the  most  timely  newspaper  serial 
ever  written. 


NEA’s  fiction  is  of  the  same  kifl> 
quality  that  characterizes  every 
NEA  feature.  This  quality  h« 
made  NEIA  the  World’s  Greatest 
Feature  Service. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CLEvc  ANC 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


141,354  FAMILIES  purchased  the 

Newark  Evening  News  daily  during  1936. 
This  figure  is  actual  reader-paid,  all  returns 
having  heen  deducted.  No  other  newspaper 
gives  such  thorough  home  coverage  of  the  im¬ 
portant  Newark-North  Jersey  market;  offers 
such  intense,  sincere  family  reader  interest; 
equals  its  influence.  Advertising  in  the 
News  is  a  happy  experience.  Advertiser 
preference  is  growing!  So  is  its  readership! 
— a  daily  gain  over  1935  of  /*  O  J  1 

6,341 


tfoemny  JUS! 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.,  General  Advertising  Representatives 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


A  UNIQUE  ROLL  CALL 
OF  ACHIEVEMENT! 


Among  the  first  five  Leaders  in 
Advertising  in  America^  The  Detroit 
News  finished  Third  in  1936 


For  nearly  a  quarter  century,  The  Detroit 
News  has  been  among  the  first  five  leaders 
in  total  advertising.  Naturally  The  Detroit 
News  is  proud  of  this  achievement  but  it  is 
prouder  still  of  the  significance  of  this  record. 
Such  leadership  reflects  the  consistent  sales 
fertility  of  the  Detroit  market — America’s 
fourth — and  the  ability  of  The  Detroit  News 
to  cover  the  great  majority  of  Detroit’s 
potential  buyers.  In  1937  as  in  1936,  The 
Detroit  News  will  enable  advertisers  to 
reach  the  greatest  number  of  homes  in 
Detroit  as  well  as  the  greatest  number  of 
people  in  the  Detroit  trading  area.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  wish  to  assure  themselves  an  out¬ 
standing  success  in  1937  will  do  well  to  take 
advantage  of  the  great  effectiveness  at  low 
cost  offered  by  The  Detroit  News. 


Ameriran  women  are  the  loveliest  in  the  world.  And  Amer¬ 
ica's  heanty  bnd^et  is  a  liberal  one.  More  than  one^fifth  of 
the  entire  nation's  pnrchases  of  cosmetics  are  made  by 
readers  of  Hearst  newspapers.  In  terms  of  fine  soaps,  per¬ 
fumes,  rouge,  lipsticks,  powders,  face  creams,  nail  polishes, 
mas4*ara  and  other  toiletries,  Hearst  newspaper  circulation 


CHING  ONE 'FIFTH  OF  THE  BUYING  POWER  OF  AMERICA 


/ 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  16,  1937 


U.  S.  SHIP  SUBSIDY  ACT  OF  1936 
PROVIDES  LINES  MUST  ADVERTISE 


Maritime  Commission  to  Be  Appointed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  Will  Have  Power  to  Demand  Compliance  by 
Owners — Cooperative  Campaign  Suggested 


By  MATTHEW  BYRNES  CLAUSSEN 

The  author  has  had  25  years  experience  in  the  shipping,  travel  and  allied 
fields.  Among  other  executive  positions  he  has  served  as  advertising  director 
of  the  Hamburg  American  Line;  advertising  counsel,  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany  Travel  Department;  advertising  and  sales  manager,  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  advertising  director,  Grace  Line. 


results.  Take  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  in  1911 — with  an  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  of  some  $200,000  covering 
passenger  and  freight  the  net  Ameri¬ 
can  profit  was  $2,000,000.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  $350,000  was  spent  and  in 
1913,  $500,000.  The  first  nine  months 
of  1914  was  on  an  average  of  $750,- 
000  a  year  with  indicated  profits  for 
1914  of  $25,000,000. 

A  recent  demonstration  of  the  power 


NO  PRESS  CltANC 
IN  F.  D.  R.  Plan 


Re-Organization  of  Fedetol  Fuacti 
Does  Not  Include  Super- 
Publicity  Bureau,  at 
Rumored 


By  James  J.  But.  er 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan  13— Coin- 


of  advertising  to  produce  business  was 

namn$iicm  nf  tnp  firaop  line  frnm  -  »  .  i  ..  a  re- 


\’'ANKEE  ingenuity  plus  direct  can  traveler  and  shipper  if  it  is  to  route.  As  a  result  the  four  new  Santa  r  -  .i,  ,-,- 

government  subsidy  plus  Ameri-  be  successful.  The  U.  S.  Maritime  ships  were  not  only  sold  out  but  had  reason  tor  the  comment  on  this 

can  patronage  will  restore  the  U.  S.  Commission  has  the  power  to  insist  waitine  lists  in  some  cases  exceeding  >n  ♦  o  -o—. .  , 


*e  campaign  of  the  Gra^  line  from  by  the  President’s  co  nmittee'I: 

^ril,  1931,  to  April,  933,  coloring  reorganization  of  federal  functions 
advertising  and  sales  for  the  South  repeated  its  2? 

American  and  its  intercoastal  service  ^ 

calling  at  several  foreign  porte  en  ^  planned.  ^ 


Commission  has  the  power  to  insist  wafting  lists  in  some  cases  exceeding  was  inclusion  in  the  report  of 

that  all  shins  built  and  onerated  un-  ‘he  following  recommendation: 


Merchant  Marine  that  all  ships  built  and  operated  un-  2OO  would-be  passengers  who  in  many 


-  - - - - - — WOUlU-oe  passeiigers  wiiu  iii  uiaiiy  „r  _ ,■  ,  , 

to  first  place  on  der  the  act  shall  be  advertised  and  instances  offered  bonuses  for  space.  .  ^  ♦  LV  /  information  should 


the  sea  within  sold  100  per  cent. 


insmnces  onereu  uonuses  .u.  ^  established  to  serve  as  a  eenW 

In  the  two-year  campaign  Grace  Line  ^ 


the  next  decade.  Now  Just  what  is  100  per  cent?  My  ^^^Tt  ;he  Taxii;:^*^  and  ^ouse  for  the  correlation  and 


Yankee  ingen-  answer  would  be  a  sufficient  adver 
uity  for  some  tising  appropriation  to  produce 


used  newspapers  and  magazines  in 


coordination  of  the  administrativt 
policies  of  the  several  departments  in 


time  past  has  maximum  profit,  taking  into  consider-  million  dollars.  These  four  ships 


about  equal  proportion  at  a  cost  of  a  L.:  TTu  « 

VioK  rinllarc  fniir  shin.s  operation  of  their  own  infornu- 


- -  g -  - - g - - - O  ...vw  — nail  million  uuiiais>.  xntrac  luixx  suttpa  i 

been  quietly  ation  the  type  of  service  and  based  were  news  from  the  time  their  keels  ^  J®*®***^  . 

working  on  fac-  on  a  percentage  of  possible  earnings,  were  laid  imtil  after  their  maiden  voy-  united  states  Informa-  from 

tors  which,  when  This  percentage  will  differ  in  nearly  ^ggs  and  the  newspapers  and  maga-  ‘‘on^rvice  might  well  be  transferred  II 
perfected,  and  every  case,  depending  on  length  of  zines  of  the  country  in  the  year  end-  ..ft  •  j  .  .  ni 

there  is  every  voyage,  countries  served,  etc.  Experi-  jno  Anril  1933  gave  the  Grace  Line  tt  mignt  also  develop  into  a  service  -- 

ir  .x?  _  *1 _  1  _  A*.|#****  w  eg,  Ufhinh  wmilH  ciirkorvico  anH  f<%c<4e..  *’'■ 


there  is  every  voyage,  countries  served,  etc.  Experi-  jng  April,  1933,  gave  the  Grace  Line 
indication  they  ence  alone  can  arrive  at  a  proper  4,950,000  lines  of  news  space.  I  know 
will  be,  will  solution.  The  Commission  can  justly  this  to  be  a  fact  for  I  had  the  clip- 
M.  B.  Claussen  place  our  ship-  say  this  is  the  work  of  the  owners  pings  pasted  in  33  volumes. 

.  -  on.  ping  well  out  m  and  operation  of  each  steamship  line  Under  the  present  Merchant  Marine 

front.  Three-day  crossing  of  the  receivmg  government  subsidy.  hv  exoerienced  execu- 


jes  anu  U.C  to  this  division, 

nes  of  the  country  m  the  year  end-  **..  ...  ,  ,  , 

g  April,  1933,  gave  the  Grace  Line  develop  into  a  servu* 

150,000  lines  of  news  space.  I  know  which  would  supervise  and  oster  ^ 
is  to  be  a  fact  for  I  had  the  clip-  g>onal  a^ciations  of  executive  off- 
-  cers  of  the  Government  and  othw  ac- 

ngs  pas  u  *  Tur  •  tivities  for  coordination  of  the  field 

Under  the  present  Merchant  Marine  services.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau 


Atlantic  is  not  far  distant — safety  will 
be  increased  threefold  and  in  the  evo- 


Act,  directed  by  experienced  execu- 


But  just  who  are  the  owners  of  build  and  operate  ships 

these  ships  built  and  operated  by  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  American 


lution,  American  ships  will  be  the  government  money  to  the  extent  of  g^d  shipper 

pride  of  the  seven  seas  as  they  were  from  50  to  75  per  cent?  The  title  re¬ 
in  the  days  of  the  Clipper  Ships,  an-  mains  in  the  hands  of  the  government 

other  Yankee  creation.  until  the  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  HEADS  PHOTO  1 


Direct  government  aid  to  make  this  construction  is  returned.  And  it  is 


HEADS  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT 

Frank  B.  Johnston  has  been  ap- 


possible  is  now  a  fact  under  the  U.  S.  well  to  remember  that  this  figure  is  pointed  head  of  the  Philadelphia  In 


(of  Budget)  has  been  authorized  by  ® 
law  to  approve  the  use  of  printing  and  ^ 
binding  appropriations  for  the  peri-  k 
odicals  and  journals  published  by  ■ 
Government  agencies;  the  chief  of  the 
division  could  assist  him  in  carrying  ' 
out  this  duty.”  r 

Another  recommendation  of  news-  . 

nanpr  intpr«t  is  that  whif-Vi  nrnnnu. 


Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  In  its  arrived  at  after  granting  the  steam-  quirer  photographic  department  by  interest  is  that  which  propow 

quest  for  a  representative  U.  S.  Mer-  ship  line  an  out-and-out  subsidy  for  William  . I.  Yeoell.  Presidential  secretariat  be  in¬ 


subsidy 


chant  Marine  the  government  has  construction  up  to  50  per  cent  based 
passed  four  Acts  since  1916.  The  on  the  cost  of  a  similar  ship  built 


Shipping  Act  of  1916,  the  Merchant  abroad. 


Marine  Acts  of  1920,  1928  and  the  It  is  obvious  that  the  U.  S.  Mari- 


present  Act  of  1936  creating  a  U.  S.  time  Commission  has  a  man-sized 
Maritime  Commission  of  five  mem-  job  on  its  hands.  It  is  fortunate  that 


bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  President  Roosevelt  is  ship-minded. 
This  last  piece  of  legislation  cancels  backed  by  unusual  experience  that 


all  previous  acts  and  provides  direct  will  enable  him  to  select  the  mem- 
subsidies  instead  of  the  present  mail  bers  of  the  permanent  Commission 


pay  which  expires  June,  1937.  The  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency. 


Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  1936  Whether  the  steamship  lines  acting 


have  almost  imlimited  power  to  ere-  individually  will  be  able  to  accom- 


ate  a  merchant  marine  second  to  none,  plish  the  desired  result  is  a  problem 


As  a  result  of  a  progressive  adver-  for  the  Commission  to  decide.  From 


William  J.  Yeoell, 
art  director,  in 
line  with  a  new 
policy  to  coor¬ 
dinate  its  work 
more  closely 
with  that  of  the 
city  room.  Mr. 
Yeoell.  in  charge 
of  art,  engraving, 
rotogravure  and 
photo  work  for 
many  years,  an¬ 
nounce  that  he 
will  continue  his 
supervision  of 


creased  by  appointment  of  six  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistants. 


PURCHASE  AWAITS  COURT 


F.  B.  Johnston 


Tennessean  Paper  Still  Under  Pardit 
Receivership  L 

(Hy  tcleprupli  to  Kditos  &  Publishes)  [ 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  14 — Paul  H. 
Davis,  Nashville  banker  who  bought  1 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  and  the  I 
Evening  Tennessean  at  public  aucticti 
here  Jan.  7  for  $850,000  will  have  no 
statement  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
future  plans  of  the  two  dailies  until 


tising  and  sales  campaign  started  in  past  experience  it  is  indicated  that  the  the  department.  Johnston,  who  joined  confirmed  by  Fedenl 

1921,  which  had  as  its  objective  the  Commission  must  adopt  some  form  the  Inquirer  staff  last  summer,  for-  Court 


building  up  of  various  trade  and  pas-  of  assistance,  similar  to  the  Advertis-  merly  was  with  the  Philadelphia  Daily 


senger  services,  the  Shipping  Board  ing  and  Sales  plan  conducted  by  the  pfews  and  the  New  York  Times  Phila- 


The  sale  was  made  by  Lit  J.  Par- 
due,  receiver,  to  Davis  pursuant  to 


was  able  to  dispose  of  a  large  per-  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  in  1921-22,  but  delphia  office.  He  is  serving  his  third  order  issued  by  United  States  Dis- : 
centage  of  the  excess  war  tonnage  modified  to  create  a  coordination  of  term  as  president  of  the  News  Photog-  trict  Judge  John  J.  Gore.  Davis,  act- r 

tr\  4'laA  oc  o  Kiicvnocc  1.  a  _  m..:1 _ meV  QC  axtAnf  fr\y  vwowftaa  *** 


to  the  operators  as  a  going  business  effort  and  cost  divided  between  the  raphers  Association  of  Philadelphia  ^  agent  for  unnamed  parties, 


a  few  years  later 


Commission  and  the  lines  that  will  Camden 


In  the  year  ending  October,  1922,  sell  the  merchant  marine  as  a  whole 
$900,000  was  spent  in  advertising  and  and  in  so  doing  benefit  each  line  indi¬ 


selling  to  the  American  traveler  the  vidually  and  assure  a  return  of  the 
fleet  as  a  whole  including  the  ships  money  to  be  invested  by  the  govern- 


MORE  BONUSES 


made  the  only  bid  for  the  properties 
of  the  Tennessee  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  newspapen 
previous  to  the  receivership.  He , 


operated  by  the  U.  S.  Lines  and  the  ment. 


The  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  gave  raised  his  OMm  upset  bid  for  the  prop- 1 
all  its  employes,  who  have  been  em-  erties,  assets  and  good  will  of  the  j 


Munson  Line  on  the  East  Coast  and  Under  direction  of  the  Commission  ployed  a  year  or  more,  a  bonus  of  a  properties  previous  to  receivership  ff 


Pacific  Mail  and  Admiral  Line  on  the  this  work  could  be  made  effective  and  full  week’s  wages  on  Jan.  1.  Those  from  $400,000  to  $800,000  and  tha 
West  Coast  The  success  of  this  cam-  give  the  operators  a  clearing  house  employed  less  than  a  year,  but  more  bid  $50,000  for  the  properties,  assets 


paign  can  but  be  measured  by  the  for  prospective  passengers  and  freight,  than  three  months,  were  paid  a  pro-  and  accounts  receivable  acquired  dur-  fr 
recorded  inquiries  received  by  the  ad-  It  would  not  take  the  place  of  direct  portionate  sum.  The  Savannah  (Ga.)  ing  the  receivership. 


vertising  department  in  Washington  advertising  and  sales  by  the  individ-  News  and  Press  at  a  Christmas  party  Pending  action  of  the  court  of  the 


which  exceeded  a  total  of  300,000  in  ual  lines  but  sell  the  merchant  marine  presented  each  employe  with  a  check  sale,  the  papers  are  being  operated 
ten  months.  as  a  whole  and  distribute  the  benefits  for  two  weeks’  extra  pav.  The  Chat-  morning,  evening  and  Sundav.  under 


ten  months.  as  a  whole  and  distribute  the  benefits  for  two  weeks’  extra  pay.  The  Chat-  morning,  evening  and  Sunday,  under 

If  14  years  ago  300,000  Americans  that  would  accrue.  The  cost  would  tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  has  given  each  the  receiver, 

were  interested  in  traveling  on  their  be  insignificant  compared  with  results,  employe,  including  mechanical,  extra  - 


own  ships,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  The  press  agent  can  never  take  the  pay  for  one  week.  Checks  represent- 
that  today,  or  in  the  near  future,  place  of  an  experienced  advertising  ing  half  a  week’s  salary  were  dis- 
given  the  opportimity  to  travel  on  manager  in  the  steamship  field.  It  is  tributed  to  all  employes  of  the  Gas- 


INLAND  MEETING  FEB.  16-17 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  will  convene 


American  ships  comparable  to  those  true  that  shipping  has  a  news  angle  totiia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  at  a  banquet  Feb.  16-17  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  C3ii- 
now  offered  by  foreign  lines,  there  and  the  press  of  the  country  has  recently  tendered  by  the  publishers,  cago,  with  sessions  and  limcheons  be- 


would  be  no  question  as  to  their  been  most  generous.  In  fact  if  news-  After  seven  years  of  vacations  with-  ing  held  on  the  sixth  floor  in  the  Bal 


papers  had  collected  for  all  the  space  out  pay,  the  Lincoln  Star  and  Ne-  Tabarin  Room,  it  was  announced  thk 


Foreign  ships  now  carry  80  per  cent  they  devoted  to  boosting  the  American  braska  State  Journal  announced  all  week  by  Secretary  John  L.  Meyer, 
of  American  travelers.  If  50  per  cent  Merchant  Marine  in  the  last  15  years,  employes  will  be  given  the  annual  Program  arrangements  are  now  being 


of  this  trade  could  be  carried  on  they  could  own  the  finest  fleet  of  two  weeks  leave  with  checks  in  the  made  by  President  JS  Gray,  Mon- 


American  ships  they  would  be  sue-  ships  afloat. 


cessful  from  the  start. 


The  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-  roe  (Mich.)  News.  Secretary  MeyeX 


Advertising  properly  prepared  and  Journal  employes  Dec.  31  received  reports  that  281  members  have  a  - 


The  government  under  the  Act  of  placed  in  media  that  has  merit  and  in  Christmas  bonuses  in  the  form  of  a  bined  total  circulation  of  5,817,657, 


1936,  may  build  a  merchant  marine  the  correct  percentage  to  earnings  has  full  week’s  salary  for  every  man  and  of  Oct.  1,  1936,  a  year’s  increase  of 
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but  it  must  also  sell  it  to  the  Ameri-  never  failed  to  produce  the  desired  woman. 
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trow  H.  C.  Warren,  South  Bend  lind.l  News-Times:  “Thanks  to 
INS,  the  News-Times  scored  a  24-hour  beat  on  the  Mattson  kid¬ 
nap  story.  News- Times  readers  knew  of  the  brutal  murder  yes¬ 
terday,  while  the  opposition  will  have  to  tell  their  readers  about 
it  today.” 

^roa  Leland  Bickford,  Editor-in-Chief,  Yankee  Network  News 
Service,  Boston:  “Congratulations  on  a  great  scoop.  The  beat 
on  the  Mattson  case  will  coincide  nicely  with  your  past  beats. 
It  starts  the  New  Year  off  right  for  all  of  us.  Such  service  as  this 
keeps  our  services  ahead.” 

from  Joseph  Mufeahy,  Managing  Editor,  San  Francisco  iCaiif.) 

Call:  “INS  flash  on  finding  Mattson  boy  gave  Call-Bulletin  25 
minute  beat  on  streets  here.” 


From  P.  A.  Parry,  Hammond  lind.l  Times:  “Congratulations  on 
Mattson  beat.  We  scooped  the  Chicago  evening  papers  here.” 

From  George  Cox,  Jr.,  Mobile  I  Ala.  I  Times:  “Kidnaping  coverage 
splendid.  Mobile  Times,  through  INS.  beat  all  opposition  on 
every  development.  Congratulations.” 

From  the  London  I  England  I  Express:  “Congratulations  to  INS  on 
a  first- class  beat  on  the  finding  of  the  Mattson  boy’s  body.  We 
were  able  to  carry  a  full  story  for  our  main  edition— a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  view  of  the  five  hours’  difference  in  time  between 
London  and  New  York.” 

From  Carl  Hoffman,  Editor,  Oakland  I Cal. I  Post-Enquirer: 

“Great  beat.  We  on  streets  way  ahead  of  opposition.” 
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from  John  Cleghorn,  News  Editor,  KARK,  Little  Rock,  Ark.:  “We 

gave  Arkansas  first  news  on  finding  of  body  of  little  Charles 
Mattson  —  thanks  to  fine  work  on  part  of  International  News 
Service.” 

TOffl  George  O.  Williams,  Managing  Editor,  Albany  IN.  Y.l 
Times-Union:  “Congratulations  on  your  Mattson  beat.  We  beat 
opposition  by  an  entire  edition.” 

•rom  James  Rosemond,  Managing  Editor,  Akron  lOhlol  Beacon* 
Journal:  “INS  had  a  wonderful  beat  on  Mattson  story  and  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  beat  opposition.  We  used  INS  throughout.” 

rom  Fred  Fleming,  Editor,  KLZ  News  Service,  Denver  Colo.: 

“Great  beat.  We  ahead  of  all  other  Rocky  Mountain  radio  news 
services  from  eight  to  fifteen  minutes.” 

rom  Ralph  Worden,  News  Editor,  WGAR,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

“INS  enabled  us  to  beat  all  other  stations  here  on  the  flash  by  at 
least  ten  minutes.  I  consider  it  an  outstanding  piece  of  work.  INS 
coverage  on  the  story  from  the  start  has  been  consistently  ex- 
:  cellent.” 

'rom  Robert  Barracks,  Managing  Editor,  East  St.  Louis  Journal: 

“Your  coverage  of  Mattson  case  enabled  us  to  get  out  an  extra, 
beating  all  competition  in  St.  Clair  county.” 

Vom  J.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Managing  Editor,  Woshlngfon  ID.  C.l 
Times:  “Congratulations  for  tremendous  beat  on  finding  of  Matt- 
!  son  boy’s  body.” 

from  Ken  Ellington,  Editor,  WFBM,  Indianapolis,  Ind:  “INS  en- 
I  abled  us  to  beat  network  30  minutes.  Heartiest  congratulations.” 
from  John  B.  T.  Campbell,  Managing  Editor,  Los  Angeles  ICal.l 
.  Herald-Express:  “International  News  Service  scored  a  clean 
beat  on  the  finding  of  the  Mattson  boy’s  body.  The  Los  Angeles 
I  Herald -Express  was  first  on  the  street  by  half  an  hour  with  the 
;  International  News  Service  story.” 

'rom  Bernard  Walsh,  Telegraph  Editor,  St.  Louis  IMo.l  Star- 
Times:  “INS  had  good  beat  on  the  finding  of  the  Mattson  boy’s 
body.” 

tom  H.  Lee  MacEwen,  News  Editor,  WLW,  Cincinnati  lOhiol, 
end  WSAI,  Covington,  Ky.:  “Your  service  on  the  finding  of  the 
body  of  Charles  Mattson  enabled  WLW  and  WSAI  to  score  an¬ 
other  notable  news  beat.  Both  WLW  and  WSAI  were  far  ahead  of 
all  opposition  with  the  story.” 


From  Eldorado  llll.l  Daily  Journal:  “Thanks  for  Mattson  story. 
Journal  scored  beat  in  Saline  county.” 

From  the  Boston  IMass.l  American:  “The  INS  beat  on  Mattson 
body  found  got  us  on  the  street  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  all  opF>o- 
sition.” 

From  F.  Howard  Hosmer,  Managing  Editor,  Syracuse  IN.  Y.l 
Journal:  “You  did  a  great  job  on  kidnap  case.  It  broke  when 
building  at  Syracuse  University  was  burning  and  we  made  fine 
cleanup  on  both  stories  over  afternoon  opposition.  Congratula¬ 
tions.” 

From  Jack  Lait,  Editor,  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror:  “This  is  an 
outstanding  piece  of  splendid  work  and  is  only  one  of  many 
reasons  to  make  an  editor  grateful  for  INS  service.” 

From  Edward  Retlcker,  Chicago  llll.l  American:  “Because  the 
INS  was  first  on  finding  the  Mattson  body,  the  American  again 
was  first  on  the  street.  Thanks  and  congratulations.” 

From  E.  R.  Busselle,  Editor,  the  Everett  I  Wash.  I  News:  “We’ve 
been  leaving  the  opposition  behind  on  the  kidnap  developments. 
INS  doing  nice  job.  You’ve  stuck  to  facts  and  actual  develop¬ 
ments.” 

From  A.  E.  Dale,  Managing  Editor,  Pittsburgh  IPa.l  Sun  Tele¬ 
graph:  “Congratulations  on  your  big  kidnaping  beat  today.  We 
took  opposition  by  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour.  Great  work. 
Keep  it  up.” 

From  Evan  Roberts,  Columbus  lOhiol  Dispatch:  “You  were  ten 
minutes  ahead  here  on  Mattson  story.  I  think  Jordan  did  a  swell 
job.” 

From  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  the  Atlanta  IGa.l  Georgian:  “Congratu¬ 
lations  on  fine  beat  on  finding  Mattson  boy’s  body.  Georgian  had 
exclusive  story  in  entire  home  delivery  edition  and  was  on  street 
first  with  positive  identification.  Good  work.” 

From  Clair  B.  Hull,  Manager,  WDZ,  Tuscola,  III.:  “Congratula¬ 
tions  on  Mattson  kidnap  story.  Your  good  work  put  WDZ  out 
in  front  at  least  twenty  minutes.” 

From  Ted  Marais,  the  Napa  ICal.l  Register:  “Congratulations  on 
yesterday’s  Mattson  scoop.  Although  your  drop  service  competes 
against  a  competitive  printer  service  you  were  several  minutes 
ahead  on  giving  us  the  flash  on  finding  body.  That’s  real  service.” 
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RADIO  IS  PLAYING  IMPORTANT  PART 
IN  CHANGING  SOCIAL  ORDER 

Acted  as  a  Stabilizing  Force  in  Chaotic  Post-War  Period — 
Influence  Felt  in  Education  and  Religion — Big 
Factor  in  Political  Campaigns 


By  FRANK  A 

T  is  always  difficult  to  recognize 
history  in  the  making.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  to  obtain  the  right  per¬ 
spective  of  an  industry  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  so  rapidly  during  the  last 
decade.  For  this  reason  many  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  important  part 
that  radio  broadcasting  has  played  in 
our  changing  social  order. 

Go  back  with  me  100  years  and 
briefly  review  the  effect  produced  on 
our  social  structure  by  other  great  in¬ 
ventions.  First,  the  railroad,  which  a 
century  ago  was  looked  upon  with 
skepticism  and  distrust  and  even  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous  and  unnecessary. 

When  the  telephone  first  appeared 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  toy,  ridiculed 
as  an  impossible  and  impractical  thing. 
But  we  now  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  telephone  has  been  the  means  of 
linking  together,  by  speech,  increasing 
millions  in  this  and  other  countries, 
while  its  introduction  to  the  rural 
sections  of  the  United  States  has  done 
much  to  make  the  farmer  contented 
and  his  family  satisfied  with  their 
place  in  the  scheme  of  national  pro¬ 
duction. 

When  the  electric  light  was  first 
promoted,  it  was  labeled  a  contrap¬ 
tion  and  fool  dream  of  a  crazy  in¬ 
ventor — yet,  just  before  his  death, 
Edison  was  honored  by  the  entire 
world  to  a  degree  rarely  attained  by 
any  man  of  science.  Electricity  has 
doubled  the  hours  of  the  working  day 
and,  whether  for  purposes  of  pleasure 
or  business,  it  has  developed  far  be¬ 
yond  the  most  sanguine  dreams  of  its 
inventor. 

*  *  * 

^''HE  two  years  immediately  follow- 
1  ing  the  Armistice  marked  a  period 
in  history  never  to  be  forgotten  and, 
hopefxiUy,  never  to  be  repeated. 
There  is  only  one  word  which  de¬ 
scribes  it— “chaos.”  During  the  war 
X)eriod,  the  trend  of  all  things  had 
been  away  from  their  natural  en¬ 
vironment,  and  society  in  all  its  vari¬ 
ous  activities  had  centered  its  ener¬ 
gies  on  the  war.  All  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness  were  diverted  from  their  usual 
channels.  Nothing  in  our  entire  social 
structure  escaped,  but  all  alike  were 
thrown  into  feverish  activity  char¬ 
acteristic  of  those  days,  when  “saving 
the  world  for  democracy”  seemed  the 
only  objective  worth  while. 

When  almost  overnight  there  came 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  unexpected 
to  friend  and  foe  alike,  the  world  sud¬ 
denly  found  itself  face  to  face  with 
an  unparalleled  situation.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  radio  broadcasting  at 
just  that  time  was  nothing  short  of 
providential.  The  world  war  seething 
with  unrest,  social  barriers  were 
broken  down,  conventions  temporarily 
ignored,  while  everywhere  there  was 
prevalent  a  feeling  of  uncertainty,  un¬ 
like  anything  which  the  world  had 
hitherto  known. 

At  jxist  this  time,  radio  came  into 
its  first  rapid  development  and 
brought  into  this  complicated  situation 
elements  of  coordination  which  aided 
greatly  in  stabilizing  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  the  radio  receiv¬ 
ing  set  must  necessarily  be  located  in 
a  home  or  commimity  center  in  order 
to  accommodate  its  audience,  helped 
restore  the  home  to  its  normal  func¬ 
tions.  It  again  became  the  center 
where  the  family  group  and  ffieir 
neighbors  gather^  at  night  to  listen 
to  the  radio,  which  was  then  consid- 
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ered  little  short  of  a  miracle  of  mod¬ 
em  science.  Again  radio  exercised 
a  like  influence  on  the  commimity 
and,  in  many  sections  the  community 
house,  long  closed,  was  again  opened 
in  order  that  local  groups  might  en¬ 
joy  progrfuns  during  weekdays  and 
also  gather  on  Sundays  to  listen  to 
religious  programs  broadcast  from 
distant  cities. 

•  •  * 

SPECIFICALLY,  and  in  the  light  of 
recent  history,  what  is  radio’s  part 
in  our  changing  social  order?  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  radio  in  the  field  of  enter¬ 
tainment  needs  only  a  passing  refer¬ 
ence,  but  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  fact  that  radio  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  humblest  dweller  in 
this  land  to  listen  to  programs  of  en¬ 
tertainment  ranging  from  presenta¬ 
tions  of  grand  opera  taken  directly 
from  the  stage,  down  through  the 
various  strata  of  quality  and  selection, 
until  today  every  family  will  find 
available  for  its  enjoyment  just  the 
type  of  entertainment  it  prefers. 

Broadcasting  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  revolutionary  factor  ever 
brought  into  the  field  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  while  some  programs  will 
probably  always  be  open  to  criticism, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  value  of  its 
contribution  to  the  American  home 
can  never  be  adequately  estimated. 

In  the  field  of  religion,  broadcasting 
has  made  it  possible  for  nearly  every 
home  in  the  United  States  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  some  great  ex¬ 
ponent  of  religious  truth  each  week. 

There  probably  is  no  field  in  which 
broadcasting  has  been  so  revolution¬ 
ary  in  its  effect  as  in  the  field  of 
politics.  Radio  as  a  vehicle  of  popu¬ 
lar  appeal  has  been  tested  during  three 
national  elections — 1928,  1932,  and  our 
recent  election  of  1936.  Volumes 
might  be  written  on  this  subject. 
Students  of  political  history  have  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  the  advent  of  radio  has 
permanently  changed  the  form  of 
political  approach  to  the  homes  of  the 
American  people.  When  we  consider 
the  frequent  use  of  radio  as  a  medium 
of  contact  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  other  great  political 
speakers,  and  the  swift,  immediate  re¬ 
action  obtained  from  the  audience,  we 
realize  the  tremendous  power  of  this 
newest  medium  and  its  almost  un¬ 
limited  influence  as  a  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  leadership  support. 


292,705 

was  the  averace  net  paid  dally  circulation 
of  The  BaltUnore  Sun  (Momlnf  and 
Evening  isanea)  for  the  month  of 

December,  1936 

Thla  repreaonta  a  gain  of  11,701  over 
Docemhor,  1036  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 
dreulation  averaged  200,716  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  month  of  December,  1036— 
a  gain  of  6,700  over  December,  1036. 

Evarything  in  Baitimare 
Ravalvaa  Araund 
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ONSIDER  the  use  of  radio  broad- 
casting,  if  you  will,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  obtaining  good  will.  Watch 
its  increasing  contributions  to  the  great 
field  of  education.  Think  of  it  in  its 
relationship  to  law  and  order.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  do  not  overlook 
its  potential  power  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  The  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  progressive  civilization  have 
been  those  occasioned  primarily  by 
the  elements  of  time  and  space.  The 
distance  between  nations  has  always 
prevented  anything  like  neighborli¬ 
ness.  Present-day  radio  has  elimi¬ 
nated  both  time  and  space  and  is  al¬ 
ready  a  definite  coorffinating  factor. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
international  angle  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  this  changing  social  order. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  suggest  that 
given  the  situation  as  it  exists  today, 
where  every  civilized  coimtry  in  the 
world  is  equipped  with  a  high- 
powered  broadcasting  station,  and 
these  individual  systems  supplemented 
by  an  independent  station  at  Geneva 
controlled  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
so  that  it  is  possible  for  a  President, 
or  King,  or  Dictator  to  address  at  will 
a  world-wide  audience — given.  I  say. 
these  conditions — and  one  need  not 
draw  on  his  imagination  to  predict 
that  radio  will  ultimately  be  one  of 
our  most  important  factors  in  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

A  speaker  before  the  International 
Institute  of  Social  Relations  is  quoted 
as  saying;  “The  social  value  of  radio 
broadcasting,  growing  every  day  in 
volume  and  in  intensity,  cannot  but 
affect  profoundly  the  course  of  a  great 
country  and  even  the  trend  of  life 
itself.  Our  solution  of  world  prob¬ 
lems  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
clarity  of  our  conception  of  human 
behavior  and  the  inter-relationship  of 
peonies  in  the  world.  Radio  broad¬ 
casting,  with  its  tremendous  power  of 


mass  communication,  is  helping  ^ 
preserve  the  social  order,  if  it 
indeed,  conserved  the  mental  baU^ 
of  individuals  as  they  have  fou^* 
great  battle  against  the  fates.  H.* 
we  cherish  this  great  art  as  a  pri<*! 
less  gift  entrusted  to  us  by  an  ad* 
vancing  civilization.” 

Wheeler  Seekinff  Data 
on  Press-Radio  Situation 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  12— Senatm 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Montana,  chair, 
man  of  the  powerful  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  is  arming  him¬ 
self  with  information  with  regard  to 
his  proposed  legislation  to  outlaw 
newspaper-owned  radio  stations. 

He  has  addressed  two  letters  to 
Chairman  Anning  S.  Prall  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Communications  Commission,  » 
which  the  Montana  liberal  requested 
specific  information  on  the  present 
newspaper-radio  situation. 

Wheeler  asked  for  information  on 
the  number  of  newspapers  now  own¬ 
ing  radio  stations;  the  number  of 
pending  applications  from  newspapers, 
seeking  stations;  how  many  were  ac¬ 
quired  within  the  last  year;  and 
whether  in  the  opinion  of  the  PCC 
legal  staff.  Congress  has  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  legislate  to  deny  news¬ 
papers  from  acquiring  radio  stations 

Wheeler  also  asked  whether  Con¬ 
gress,  in  the  opinion  of  the  FCC,  hi- 
the  right  to  force  newspapers  to  dives; 
themselves  of  control  or  ;iffiliatior 
with  radio  stations;  and  whether  the 
Commission  itself,  either  has  the 
power  to  deny  a  newspaper  applici- 
tion,  or  to  force  its  relinquishment  : 
a  station. 

IRON  AGE  ANNUAL  REVIEW 

The  annual  review  number  of  the 
Iron  Age  appeared  Jan.  7  with  726 
pages,  of  which  402  were  advertising 


Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

ANNOUNCES  THE 
ELECTION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
OFFICERS 

EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  I.  1937 

C.  A.  G.  Kuipers,  President 

S.  P.  Mahoney,  Treasurer 

A.  W.  Howe,  Vice-President 

C.  W.  Beller,  Vice-President  &  Asst.  Treas. 

Edith  Bernstein,  Secretary 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

Publishers’  Representative 

Atlanta  Dalian 
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he  choice  should  be  an  easy  one  .  .  .  . 
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ROCK  ISLAND 
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MONMOUTH 


#  PEORIA 
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MACOMB 

BEARDSTOWN# 


LINCOLN 


JACKSONVILLE 


TAYLOR  VI LLE 


BELLEVILLE 


ROCKFORD  •  WOODSTOCK 
BELVIOERE 
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OTTAWA 


SPRINGFIELD 


CHAMPAIGN 


DANVILLE 


PARIS 


CHARLESTON 


ROBINSON 


LAWREHCEVILLCI 

CENTRALIA 


Selecting  the  right  media  to  tell  an  effective  advertising  story 
in  Illinois,  outside  of  Chicago,  is  purely  a  matter  of  securing 
maximum  coverage  at  point  of  sale.  It  can’t  be  done  with 
metropolitan  newspapers  and  magazines — the  “spread  is  too 
thin.’’  It  can  be  done,  and  is  being  done  every  day  in  the  year, 
through  use  of  space  in  local  newspapers  with  full  coverage 
in  their  immediate  territories,  and  at  amazingly  small  cost. 

Now  is  a  mighty  fine  time,  right  at  the  year’s  start,  to  go  after 
your  share  of  the  millions  of  dollars  being  spent  by  the  pros¬ 
perous  Illinoisans  outside  the  Chicago  area.  There  are  more 
than  4,000,000  of  them — all  loyal  to  their  own  cities,  their 
local  merchants  and  their  Home  Totvn  ISetvspapers. 

You’ll  find  these  Newspapers  ready  to  help 

Beardstown  Illinoian-Star  Belleville  ^ ews-Democrat 

Belvidere  Republican  Canton  Ledger  Centralia  Sentinel 

Champaign  News-Gazette  Charleston  Courier 

Danville  Commercial-News  DeKalb  Chronicle 

Dixon  Telegraph  Freeport  Journal-Standard 

Jacksonville  Journal-Courier  LaSalle  Post-Tribune 

Lawrenceville  Record  Lincoln  Courier  Macomb  Journal 

Moline  Dispatch-Rock  Island  Argus  Monmouth  Review-Atlas 

Ottawa  Republican-Times  Paris  Beacon-News 

Peoria  Journal-Transcript  Peoria  Star  Robinson  News 
Rock  Island  Argus-Moline  Dispatch 
Rockford  Register-Republic  &  Star 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Register  Sterling  Gazette 

Taylorville  Breeze-Courier  Waukegan  News-Sun 

Woodstock  Sentinel 


ILLINOIS 

The  Market  of  Positive  Purchasing  Power 
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edition  came  off  the  presses.  th< 
their  clipping  and  pasting  done 


is  alert,  interesting,  newsy  but  is  a 
feature  which  should  facilitate  the 
study  of  current  events  in  schools.” 

Lyon  came  to  Buffalo  in  1933  from 
New  York  where  he  had  been  city 


C,  A,  G.  Kuipers  Elected 


REAOERS^ARE^ FAVORABLE  ? S'SuidXir.e C.  A.  G.  Kuipers  Elected  vices.  I  have  resigned  in  orde*t' 
WS_I^  TION  3t,^dy  of  current  events  in  schc^ls  ”  to  SuCCeed  J,  R,  Sttyder  give  more  time  to  my  own  affairs," 

{Continued  from  page  4)  Lyon  came  to  Buffalo  in  1933  from  Other  members  of  the  firm’s  execu- 

_ New  York  where  he  had  been  city  Chicago,  Jan.  11 — J.  R.  Snyder  has  tive  personnel  continue  as  in  the  oast 

-  .  .u  I.  J  editor  of  the  New  York  Telegram  and  resigned  as  president  of  Burke,  Kuip-  They  include:  S.  P.  Mahonev  tr.. 

off  me  presses,  t  ey  World-Telegram  since  1927.  Lewis  ers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  publishers’  rep-  surer;  A.  W.  Howe,  vice-presidi>«r 

„and^pasung  done.  formerly  news  editor  of  both  the  _ resentatives,  and  C.  W.  Beller,  vice-president  and^ 

C.  A.  G.  Kuipers  sitant  treasurer;  and  Miss  Edith  Bern- 
has  been  elected  stein,  secretary.  The  firm  has  offic^ 
to  that  position,  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Atlanta,  Dallas 


eir  ciippmg  and  pasung  done.  formerly  news  editor  of  both  the 

ActuaUy  pisDay  contai^  rnate-  Denver  Post  and  Denwer  Rocky 


rial  gleaned  from  a  dozen  dailies,  half- 
a-dozen  weekly  magazines  and  a 


Mountain  News  and  came  to  Buffalo 
as  city  editor  four  years  ago.  He  was 


dozen  monthly  magazines,  all  boiled  promoted  to  the  managing  editorship 
down,  digested,  reassembly  and  ^imes  last  November. 


served  for  quick,  meaty  reading. 
Promotion  of  “This  Day”  was  be 


Faneuf  was  editor  of  Trend,  a  Buf¬ 
falo  weekly  news  review,  and  until 


gun  w^  a  ^11  ^ge  of  yv^ising  jjjg  assignment  to  “This  Day”  was 
m  the  Times,  Suni^y,  Jan.  3.  Frazier  poUtical  reporter  for  the  Times. 
Hunt,  mtemational  jouimalist  and  au-  Dgyis’  newspaper  experience  has  in- 
thor,  with  whom  pl^s  for  the  feature  reportorial  work  in  Denver, 

had  h^n  previoiyy  discussed,  came  City  and  San  Francisco, 

to  Buffalo  the  foUowmg  day  and  was  Breckenridge  had  served  on  the 
the  gyst  of  Lyon  at  a  luncheon  for  WashinfjtonPost  andWashingtonNews. 

50  industrial,  civic  and  educational  _ 

leaders  at  the  Buffalo  Club.  Hunt  TAYLOR  NEW  CANTON  M.  E. 
discussed  modem  trends  in  news- 
papering  at  the  luncheon. 


Mr.  Snyder,  who 
is  publisher  of  GROUP  ELECTS 

the  Gary  (Ind.)  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  11— c;«,e 
Post  Tribune,  Bishop,  advertising  manager,  Palto 
made  the  fol-  Alto  Times,  was  elected  president  of 
lowing  statement  the  Northern  California  Advertising 
to  Editor  &  Pub-  Managers’  Association  at  a  meeting 
usher:  here  tonight.  I.  D.  Putnam,  national 

“I  became  advertising  manager,  Berkeley  G«- 
president  of  zette,  was  chosen  vice-president  with 
Burke,  Kuipers  Theodore  Marois,  Napa  Register,  see- 
&  Mahoney  at  retary-treasurer.  Directors  are:  Ken- 


C.  A.  G.  Kuireas 


1AI1.UR  i^E.w  m.  t.  ^jjg  gm-ngst  solicitation  of  the  late  neth  Stacy,  San  Jose  News;  Allan 

Sedaua,  Mo.,  Jan.  11 — Jack  C.  Tay-  E.  M.  Burke,  acceding  to  his  request  Dealy,  Alameda  Times-Star;  Dutton 


pa^r  g  a  .  years  news  editor  because  of  our  25  years  of  close  per-  O’Brien,  San  Mateo  Times;  Cliff  Walk, 

A  ^(mp  o  jouma  ism  ^  ®  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital,  will  be-  sonal  and  business  companionship.  Rcdioood  City  Tribune,  and  John  01m- 

trom  B^a  o  ig  oo  p  e  come  managing  editor  of  the  Canton  At  no  time,  however,  did  I  intend  to  sted,  Jr.,  Petaluma  Argus-Courier 

(HI)  Dady  Ledger,  a  newly  created  continue  permanentiy  in  the  business. 
post,  on  Jan.  18.  He  will  be  succeeded  During  my  association  I  have  ob- 


on  the  Home  Edition  of  the  first  issue 
carrying  “This  Day.” 


cajjy  s  y-  „  here  by  Frank  L.  Martin,  Jr.,  son  of  served  that  the  business  has  been  effi- 

j  anno  dean  of  the  University  of  Missouri  ciently  managed  by  an  experienced, 

dai  y  15-mmute  drama^tion  of  Ae  journalism.  well-qualified  personnel,  and  now  feol 


feature  were  broadcast  by  stations 
WGR  and  WKBW  of  the  Buffalo 
Broadcasting  Company.  The  drama 
script  was  prepared  by  Buffalo  Broad¬ 
casting  Director  Herbert  Rice  with 
the  assistance  of  Carroll  Kitts,  promo¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Times,  and  the 
drama  itself  was  enacted  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  BBC  stock  company. 

Telegrams,  outdoor  billing,  a  direct- 
by-mail  campaign  and  motion  picture 
trailers  in  20  theatres  also  were  util¬ 
ized.  Promotional  activities  were  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Max  B.  Cook, 
promotion  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  assisted  by  Kitts. 
An  intensive  sampling  campaign  was 
directed  by  Circulation  Manager 
James  Sweeney  with  colored  front 
page  stickers  calling  attention  to  the 
new  Times  feature. 

Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman’s 
views  epitomize  reader  reaction.  “It 
seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “that  it  will 
be  an  effective  way  of  printing  the 
best  of  the  news  in  a  few  words  and 
enable  the  men  and  women  who  have 
little  leisure  time  quickly  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  what  is  happening 
throughout  the  world.” 

Robert  J.  Summers,  city  court 
judge:  “The  historic  significance  of 
this  new  feature  ‘This  Day’  goes  be¬ 
yond  a  mere  summary  of  the  day’s 
news.  It  marks  the  recognition  of  a 
great  newspaper  of  its  duty  to  its 
readers  to  take  a  broader  view  of 
facts,  and  is  a  splendid  example  of 
implied  intelligence.” 

Clyde  R.  Miller,  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University:  “The  daily  news 
digest  of  the  Buffalo  Times  not  only 
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SEIXAS  HEADS  SPACE  DEPT, 

The  White-Lowell  Agency  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Mai: 
Seixas  to  head  its  Media  Department 
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National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 

with  Representation  in  the  Following  Newspapers 

Cluumingtun  Pantagraph  Boise  Capital  News  The  Boston  Globe  Buffalo  Courier-Express  Polisli 
Everybody’s  Daily,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  Chattanooga  News  T!»e  Chicago  Daily  News 
The  Chicago  Daily  Times  ^  The  Chicago  Tribune  ^  The  Cincinnati  Post  ^  The  Cleveland  Press  ^  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  Dallas  News-Journal  The  Detroit  Free-Press  The  Detroit  News  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  ''f  The 

Lexington  Leader  ^  The  Argus,  Melbourne,  Australia  ^  The  Milwaukee  Journal  ^  The  Minneapolis  Star 
"6  The  Nashville  Banner  ^  New  Brunswick  Daily  Home  News  The  New  York  American  ^  The  New  York 
Daily  News  ^  The  New  York  Daily  Mirror  "ti  The  New  York  Herald-Tribune  ^  The  New  York  Sun  ^  The 
New  York  Law  Journal  The  New  York  Times  Passaic  Herald  News  ^  The  Philadelphia  Record  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  The  Pittsburgh  Press  'it  The  Journal,  Portland,  Oregon  it  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
it  Quincy  Evening  News  it  PaUadium-Item,  Richmond,  Ind.  it  Rochester  Journal-American  it  Rockford  Register- 
Republic  and  Star  it  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  it  Stockton  Record  it  The  Toronto  Star  it  The  Record  Newspapers. 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Winnipeg  Tribune  News-Journal  Papers,  Wilmington,  Del.  Worcester  Telegram-Gazetie 
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Of  Interest 


To  The 


NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


The  following  is  from  the  January  Bulletin 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 


The  year  1936  has  closed  with  business  at  the  highest 
level  since  the  depression  began,  and  1937  opens  with 
^eat  expectations.  There  are  few  industries  in  this  country, 
and  few  sections  of  the  world,  in  which  conditions  have  not 
shown  pronounced  improvement.  Industrial  output  as  a  whole 
has  almost  regained  the  1929  average,  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
index  for  November  at  114  (1923-25  =  100) ;  and  in  an  impres¬ 
sive  list  of  industries  making  goods  of  everyday  use  the  1929 
peak  has  been  surpassed.  These  include  not  only  industries 
which  are  still  in  a  rapid  stage  of  growth,  such  as  rayon,  plastics, 
and  various  kinds  of  electrical  merchandise,  but  also  cotton 
textiles,  shoes,  petroleum  products,  tobacco,  glass  and  some 
divisions  of  the  paper  industry.  Steel  and  automobile  output 
have  both  been  greater  than  in  any  year  except  1928  and  1929, 
and  during  recent  weeks  steel  mill  operations,  at  almost  80 
per  cent  of  capacity,  have  been  the  largest  on  record  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

“Compared  with  1935,  the  increase  in  industrial  production 
during  1936  has  averaged  15  per  cent.  Railway  freight  load¬ 
ings  and  electric  power  consumption  rose  approximately  as 
much,  and  the  latter  set  an  all-time  high  record. 

“Demand  for  raw  materials  has  increased  greatly,  and  prices 
ere  sharply  higher.  Bituminous  coal  producton  in  1936  was 
16  per  cent,  and  copper  deliveries  50  per  cent,  over  1935. 
Imports  of  rubber,  wool  and  other  industrial  materials,  as 
well  as  foods  from  abroad,  were  larger.  Exports  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  rose  16  per  cent.  Total  domestic  retail  trade  ex¬ 
panded  during  the  year  by  an  estimated  14  per  cent,  and  the 
Christmas  sales  of  department  stores  were  larger  by  about 
the  same  figure,  according  to  early  reports. 

“Employment  and  payrolls  are  substantially  greater,  and  the 


earnings  of  both  agriculture  and  the  industries  are  better. 
Property  values  of  all  kinds  have  advanced.  The  work  of 
improving  and  adding  to  productive  equipment  has  begun  to 
go  forward  again,  stimulated  both  by  better  trade  and  growing 
confidence.  Although  the  amount  of  new  capital  raised  and 
bank  credit  used  by  business  continues  very  low,  the  year 
has  seen  a  fair  increase  in  both  totals. 

“Moreover,  these  evidences  of  recovery  supply  proof  that 
the  maladjustments  which  caused  and  prolonged  the  depres¬ 
sion  are  being  overcome,  and  that  the  changes  required  to 
adapt  business  so  that  it  can  go  ahead  under  new  conditions 
are  being  made.  The  progress  of  the  past  year  has  been  not 
only  in  enlarging  the  volume  of  business,  but  in  improving 
economic  conditions  so  that  further  gains  can  be  achieved. 

“For  four  years  the  economic  system  has  been  pulling  itself 
together.  In  that  period  short  crops  have  wiped  out  the  accu¬ 
mulated  surpluses  of  farm  products,  and  farm  income  has  been 
restored  to  such  effect  that  farmers  of  this  country,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  have  had  in  1936 
the  highest  real  purchasing  power  in  thirteen  years;  this  of 
course  does  not  refer  to  income  stated  in  dollars,  which  was 
below  1929,  but  is  after  allowing  for  the  greater  buying  power 
of  the  dollar.  In  the  industries  endless  technical  progress  has 
been  made,  permitting  them,  while  paying  higher  wages,  to 
set  prices  which  would  sell  goods;  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  depression  and  unsatisfied  wants  have  built  up  deferred 
needs,  which  require  increased  manufacturing  activity  and 
greater  consumption  of  raw  materials  as  the  recovery  makes 
headway. 

“This  is  the  basis  of  the  optimistic  expectations  for  the 
coming  year.” 


In  January,  1935,  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation  published,  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  a  Survey  of  Obsolescence  then  existing  in  American  News¬ 
paper  Plants,  which  closed  with  the  statement  that  .  .  . 


A  careful  study  of  the  plants  of  one 
hundred  and  five  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  hav¬ 
ing  circulations  of  approximately 
100,000  or  more,  now  using  obso¬ 
lescent  machinery  in  one  or  more 
of  three  mechanical  departments, 
indicates  that  the  need  for  replace¬ 
ment,  calculated  in  sales  price  of 
new  equipment,  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $44,000,000. 


If  broken  down  into  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  respective  depart¬ 
ments  the  figures  are: 


$  6,568,000  in  the  Foundry 
26,045,000  in  the  Pressroom 
11,354,000  in  the  Reelroom 


This  survey  is  based  upon  the  cost 
at  existing  prices  (1935)  of  the 


amount  of  modern  machinery 
which  would  do  the  work  of  these 
plants  at  less  operating  cost,  with 
less  newsprint,  in  less  time,  and  in 
smaller  space.  It  does  not  allow 
for  growth. 

This  survey  does  not  include — 
except  in  the  Stereotype  Foundry 
— the  plants  of  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  which  likewise  need  re¬ 
equipment. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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Philadelphia  inquirer 

advertisers  know  that  Inquirer 
circulation  is  going  places  and 
going  fast.  Inquirer  advertisers 
know  by  cash  register  results  that 
The  Inquirer  gives  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vertising  -  dollar’s  worth  in 
America  today. 

Back  in  October,  on  the  basis  of 
the  amazingly  sensational  growth 
of  The  Inquirer  during  its  first  63 
days  of  its  new  ownership — which 
began  on  August  5th — it  looked 
like  1,000,000  Sunday  and  350,000 
daily  by  the  beginning  of  1937. 

Here’s  what  we  based  it  on — In 
those  first  63  days  The  Inquirer 
gained  100,000  Sunday;  45,000 
daily.  A  permanent  new  Inquirer 
buyer  every  38  seconds  for  63  solid 
days.  And  still  going  strong! 

*  Nothing  Like  This  Combined 
Daily  and  Sunday  Gain  in 
Publishing  History 

As  this  is  written  The  Inquirer’s 
net  circulation  is  . . . 

SUNDAY — in  excess  of  900,000 
DAILY  —  in  excess  of  350,000 

Not  a  million  on  Sunday  yet,  but 
gratifying.  Gratifying  because 
this  army  of  new  readers  comes 
from  the  solid  and  substantial 
homes  of  Philadelphia,  its  commut¬ 
ing  area,  and  the  rich  trading  area 


that  surrounds  Philadelphia.  A 
900,000  circulation  that  covers  like 
a  blanket  the  891,430  families  which 
make  Philadelphia  a  BILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET,  but  doesn’t 
stop  there — it  covers  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  prosperous 
homes  beyond.  A  900,000  circula¬ 
tion  with  far-flung  influence  with 
keen  and  observing  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  have  been  quick  to  sense 
the  new  life,  the  new  spirit  in  this 
grand  old  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper;  men  and  women  eager  for 
the  kind  of  newspaper  The  Greater 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  proven 
itself  to  be.  It’s  that  kind  of 
reader  that’s  making  yesterday’s 
Inquirer  circulation  figures  stale 
news  today;  taking  us  on  toward 
the  1,000,000  Sunday,  and  far 
^bove  the  350,000  daily  goal. 


Everybody’s  beginning  to  realize 
that  The  Greater  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  is  publishing 

*  The  Greatest  Morning  News¬ 
paper  in  Pennsylvania! 

*The  Biggest  Sunday  News¬ 
paper  in  America' 


The  Greater  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  is  stream-lined  to  give  your 
message  a  value-giving  ride  into 
the  better  homes  of 


THIS  BiLLiOl^  DOLLAR  MARKET 


e. 


Publisher 


NEW  YORK,  H.  A.  McCandless;  BOSTON,  M.  L.  Tyler;  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Keene  Fitz¬ 
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E  D  I 

KEEP  TONNAGE  MOVING 

A  GOOD  leaf  is  taken  from  the  automobile 
industry’s  book  in  the  recent  advice  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  that  its  members  carefully  estimate  their 
1937  newsprint  requirements  and  have  delivery 
made  in  equal  monthly  quantities.  Equalized 
production  and  shipments  will  enable  the  mills 
to  provide  even  employment  for  their  people, 
will  permit  newspapers  to  accumulate  during  the 
light  summer  months  sufficient  tonnage  to  care 
for  the  heavy  demands  of  fall  advertising,  and 
will  thereby  banish  the  recurrent  scares  of  paper 
shortage. 

There  is  no  immediate  reason  to  fear  a  news¬ 
print  scarcity.  The  stringency  that  arose  in  the 
late  months  of  both  1935  and  1936  was  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  an  unanticipated  demand  by  newspapers 
to  meet  an  equally  unanticipated  volume  of 
October,  November  and  holiday  advertising,  and 
not  to  lack  of  mill  capacity  to  meet  the  full 
annual  demands  of  the  newspaper  industry.  The 
ANPA  points  out  that  there  is  North  American 
capacity  to  produce  800,000  more  tons,  at  current 
prices,  than  were  produced  in  1936.  This  is  an 
ample  margin,  even  with  allowances  for  mill 
contingencies,  against  a  runaway  seller’s  market 
engendered  by  fear  of  demand  outmnning  supply. 
The  remedy  suggested  by  the  ANPA  is  simple, 
imposes  no  relatively  heavy  burden  upon  news¬ 
papers,  and  should  be  endorsed  by  immediate 
application. 


Among  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  recommendations 
for  reform  of  Federal  administrative  branches 
is  apparently  not  included  the  recently  ru¬ 
mored  central  publicity  bureau.  We  can  still 
do  without  it. 


CIRCULATION  AT  THE  TOP 

Daily  newspaper  circulation  has  topped 
the  40,000,000  mark,  with  record  new 
highs  in  both  morning  and  evening  col¬ 
umns.  Sunday  circulations,  near  30,000,000,  have 
also  attained  their  peak.  The  detailed  figures 
will  be  published  two  weeks  hence  in  the  1937 
Year  Book,  representing  six-month  or  12-month 
averages  for  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1936.  As  this  period  did  not  cover  the  critical 
weeks,  if  any,  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  with 
their  enhanced  newspaper  sales,  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  an  enumeration  today  would  disclose 
measurably  higher  totals. 

Here  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  first  class  that 
the  public  has  not  lost  faith  in  its  newspapers. 
It  would  seem  to  prove  also  that  broadcasting  of 
news  is  not  dangerous  competition  for  the  press, 
even  though  it  may  reduce  sales  on  specific 
occasions.  And  the  new  totals  would  also  indi¬ 
cate  that  1936  was  marked  by  continued  aggres¬ 
sive  promotion  of  circulation  amid  the  rising 
purchasing  power  of  the  nation’s  workers. 

A  natxiral  corollary  of  the  circulation  gain  is 
an  increased  rate  for  advertising.  To  date,  it 
appears  that  rates  have  been  increased  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  new  circulation,  keeping  the  milline 
rate  practically  stationary.  It  is  doubtful  that 
this  ratio  can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  advanc¬ 
ing  costs  of  production  and  new  taxation,  which 
are  making  obsolete  most  pre-depression  stand¬ 
ards  of  operating  costs.  There  will  be  many 
increases  in  advertising  rates.  There  should  also 
be  many  increases  in  subscription  and  sale  prices 
to  a  minimum  of  a  3-cent  base,  and  eventually 
a  5-cent  base.  The  upward  trend  of  costs  will 
some  day  make  the  latter  level  imperative. 


Newspaper  editors  debate  the  utility  and 
wisdom  of  the  editorial  page.  Radio  spokes¬ 
men  declare  proudly  that  the  chain  broadcast¬ 
ers  have  no  editorial  page  or  editorial  policy. 
Both  profess  to  impartial,  factual,  reporting. 
Why  all  this  shying  away  from  opinion?  His¬ 
tory  records  not  the  name  of  a  single  town 
crier.  Its  pages  are  crowded  with  the  records 
of  those  who  impressed  their  thoughts  on 
their  contemporaries. 


The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in 
power-  Corinthians  IV ;  20, 


GETTING  IT  READ 

OT  all  editors  plead  guilty  to  our  recent 
indictment.  Many  seem  to  agree  that  long- 
winded  stories,  jumps  to  back-of-the- 
paper,  involved  leads,  prosiness,  etc.,  do  inflict 
hardship  on  the  reader,  and  have  taken  decisive 
action  to  correct  them.  Last  week,  we  referred 
again  to  the  skill  with  which  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  has  attacked  this  problem.  This  paper 
is  again  in  the  week’s  news  with  its  startling 
front  page  treatment  of  a  big  local  story — the 
ouster  of  President  Glenn  Frank.  See  other  pages 
for  that  development. 

The  Flint  Journal  also  chides  us  gently  for 
unfamiliarity  with  its  “no  jump”  policy.  Column 
1,  Page  1,  is  devoted  in  full  to  brief  summaries, 
topped  by  an  agate  index  of  regular  features,  all 
under  the  head  “The  Journal  Today.”  It’s  good; 
would  be  better  if  the  exact  location  of  each  story 
accompanied  the  paragraph  summaries. 

The  Buffalo  Times  has  come  through  with  the 
most  elaborate  technique  for  getting  its  news  read. 
The  full  story  is  told  on  the  first  page  of  this 
issue,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  idea 
is  sound,  adds  somewhat  to  editorial  expense,  but 
promises  to  provide  the  paper  with  its  best-read 
feature.  No  better  investment  could  be  made. 

American  journalism  is  changing.  It  can  no 
longer  be  said  with  entire  truth  that  no  new 
ideas  have  been  brought  to  the  press  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  it  seems  to  us  in  1937 
that  the  current  changes  are  more  in  the  public 
interest  than  those  which  followed  the  New  York 
battle  of  giants  40  years  ago. 


Today’s  skill  and  cheap  cameras  ought  to 
produce  more  photographic  advertisements 
like  that  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  in  New  York 
papers  Jan.  14.  It  comprised  14  snapshots  and 
captions  —  and  not  a  line  of  merchandise 
chatter. 


THE  GUILD  IS  SUED 

NEW  and  interesting  development  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  affairs  took  place  in 
Newark  this  week  when  a  Chancery  Court 
judge  temporarily  restrained  the  Newark  Guild 
from  expelling  Jacob  Mogelever,  city  editor  of 
the  Newark  Ledger,  from  membership.  The  ex¬ 
pulsion  order  was  issued  last  December  after  a 
long  series  of  hearings  by  a  special  Guild  Board. 
It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Mogelever’s  “interests 
lay  with  the  employer  as  against  the  interests  of 
the  employes,”  althovigh  Mr.  Moglever  main¬ 
tains  his  expulsion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  a 
guild  member  he  was  in  opposition  to  the  aims 
and  policies  of  Newark  Guild  officers.  Also  in¬ 
volved  in  the  situation  is  the  question  of  domina¬ 
tion  of  guild  members  on  an  individual  news¬ 
paper  by  local  guild  officers. 

The  Ledger  unit  approved  a  contract  offered 
by  the  management  a  year  ago  but  the  Newark 
Guild  executive  board  refused  to  sign  it  and  is 
charged  with  threatening  and  attempting  to  coerce 
Ledger  members  into  making  more  drastic  de¬ 
mands  on  the  paper.  As  a  result,  according  to 
I.edger  guildsmen,  they  voted  to  discontinue  nego¬ 
tiations  to  prevent  Guild  leaders  from  forcing  a 
strike.  Wherever  the  truth  lies,  the  dissension  and 
bitterness  in  Newark  is  an  example  of  Guild 
failure  under  the  lash  of  impetuous  leadership. 
No  contract  with  a  publisher  exists;  the  mem¬ 
bership  is  tom  with  strife. 

The  employer  is  treated  as  a  generic  enemy, 
employes  who  guard  office  interests  as  traitors, 
by  the  Guild  zealots.  They  haven’t  yet  heard  that 
honey  is  better  bait  than  vinegar.  Perhaps  the 
Newark  decision  may  add  to  their  education. 


I  A  L. 

LABOR  IN  THE  NEWS 

ROPERLY,  Walter  Lippmann  notes  the  in. 
congruity  of  editorial  writers  passing  judg. 
ment  on  labor  disputes  of  nationwide  im- 
portance  with  only  ex-parte  statements  of  an- 
tagonistic  advocates  as  evidence.  Certainly, 
contments,  the  press  cannot  stand  by  and  let  the 
contending  parties  ruin  one  another  and  injure 
the  country  as  a  whole,  nor  would  the  puUic 
interest  be  served  by  enlisting  as  a  partisan  of 
one  side  and  then  denouncing  the  other. 

Our  observation  is  that  the  press  (or  that  part 
of  it  that  we  read)  has  done  a  magnificently  im- 
partial  and  factually  complete  job  of  covering 
the  motors  strike,  within  the  limitations  noted  bv 
Mr.  Lippmann.  Both  sides  have  had  their  casK 
stated  at  length  and  in  detail.  The  movements  of 
company  officials  and  labor  leaders  have  bem 
followed  meticulously.  Incidents  of  the  sit-down 
occupations  and  of  the  Flint  disorders  have  been 
reported  with  every  evidence  that  the  best  press 
traditions  are  being  scrupulously  observed.  Yet, 
there  persists  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lippmann  and 
of  many  other  editorial  writers,  including  this 
one,  a  lack  of  complete  understanding  of  what 
it’s  all  about  and  how  it  can  be  settled  without 
resort  to  futile  warfare.  The  public  is  certainly 
no  better  off. 

How  much  of  this  obscurity  can  be  laid  to 
defects  in  the  journalistic  technique?  Mr.  L^tp- 
mann  holds  that  reporters  and  editorial  writers 
r^eed  more  than  their  own  resources  to  help  the 
conscience  of  the  public  deal  justly  and  effectively 
with  industrial  relations.  He  leans  toward  im¬ 
partial  government  tribunals  which  can  learn  and 
publish  the  truth  that  lies  between  and  beyond 
issues. 

To  us  it  seems  important  also  that  newspapers 
develop  more  men  who  will  include  in  their 
equipment  the  same  training  that  Mr.  Lippmann 
would  require  of  the  labor  tribunals.  They  have 
men  who  write  objectively  of  politics.  Tlieir 
sports  writers  know  the  intimate  technique  d 
all  games,  the  reasons  for  every  overt  and  secret 
act.  The  Broadway  columnists  have  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  everything.  Ditto  the  Hollywood  ca- 
respondents.  Why  then  should  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  of  personal  concern  to  every  reader,  be 
reported  as  factually  as  a  three-alarm  fire? 
Industrial  news  will  be  the  biggest  domeitic 
news  of  the  next  few  years,  and  if  it  is  important  ‘ 
enough  to  warrant  the  creation  of  govemmoit 
fact-finding  tribunals,  it  is  important  enough  for 
specialized  news  treatment.  Unless  the  public ! 
conscience  is  guided  by  intelligent  news  and! 
comment  pending  the  findings  of  the  tribunal, 
too  often  will  those  findings  be  outdated  beforei 
they  see  the  light  of  day,  their  work  wasted  and  P 
thrown  into  disrepute.  In  this  land,  govenunentf 
cannot  fimction  without  the  always  ready  hdpe 
of  an  informed  and  informative  press.  I 


The  recent  death  of  H.  M.  Richardson,  for  '■ 
many  years  general  secretary  of  the  British  ^ 
National  Union  of  Journalists,  is  noted  with  ' 
sorrow  by  newspapermen  in  many  lands.  He 
commanded  the  respect  of  newspaper  ownert,  . 
won  substantial  economic  improvements  for  - 
his  colleagues  and  administered  the  utvion’t  : 
financial  structure  with  honesty  and  sagacity.  I 
Strikes,  direct  or  sympathetic,  were  not  hit  L 
technique,  which  rested  on  the  dignity  of  ^ 
newspaper  work  and  the  assurance  that  hs  [ 
could  guarantee  employers  their  numey’t  I 
worth  in  the  work  of  his  membership.  \ 


MAXIMS 

If  you  shed  tears  when  you  miss  the  sun,  ywj 
also  miss  the  stars.  I 

Do  not  blame  your  food  because  you  have  ool 
appetite. 

Man  does  not  reveal  himself  in  his  history,  I*  | 
struggles  up  through  it. 

We  come  nearest  to  the  great  when  we  »k 
great  in  humility. 

Life  is  given  to  us,  we  earn  it  by  giving  it 

These  little  thoughts  are  the  rustle  of  (eovK 
they  have  their  whisper  of  joy  in  my  mind. 

— Rabindranath  Tacore,  in  “Stray  Birds." 
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Personally  Speaking 

Major  CLARK  HOWELL,  exec¬ 
utive  head  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
jtitution.  has  been  named  a  member 
of  the  Techwood  Advisory  Committee 
on  Housing  by  Secretary  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  federal  emergency  administra- 
jor  of  public  works.  Major  Howell 
succeeds  his  father,  the  late  Clark 
Howell.  Sr.  Herbert  Porter,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian-Amer- 
ict»,  also  is  a  committee  member. 

J.  C.  Denious,  publisher  of  the 
Oodge  City  (Kans.)  Globe,  was  the 
toDor  guest  at  a  dinner  given  Jan.  7 
by  200  Dodge  City  men  in  celebration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
founding  the  Globe  as  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Among  the  speakers  at  the 
affair  were  Henry  J.  Allen,  editor  of 
the  Topeka  State  Journal,  former 
governor  and  United  States  senator, 
and  Jack  Harris,  publisher  of  the 
Hutchinson  Herald  and  News. 


National  Weeklies,  Under  Emil  Leicht, 
Control  53  German-American  Papers 


Through  the  enterprise  and  am¬ 
bition  of  the  late  Joseph  Leicht 
and  his  son,  Emil  Leicht,  a  single 


Kmil  Leicht 


Joseph  Leicht 


newspaper  has  grown  into  a  large 
printing  company.  National  Weeklies, 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  publisher  of  Winona,  Wis.,  which  is  a  consolida- 
of  the  Capper  Publications  at  Topeka,  tion  of  53  German-American  publica- 
Kansas,  was  recently  elected  vice-  tions  and  is  now  launching  into  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  English  field. 

for  the  Advancement  of  the  Colored  In  1869,  Joseph  Leicht,  an  immi- 
People.  grant  from  Germany  of  a  few  years. 


became  identified  with  the  German 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Buffalo  County 
Republikaner,  at  Fountain  City,  Wis. 

etteville.  N.  C.,  Rotary  Club  which  j"  1^1-  he  ratablished  the  WestUcher  In  March,  1902,  he  founded 

he  helped  to  found  17  years  ago  Herold  at  Winona 


John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  was  honored 
Jan.  4  as  guest  of  honor  of  the  Fay- 


Joseph  Leicht  was  born  in  Bavaria, 
Germany,  in  1845.  In  his  native  town 
he  attended  public  school  and  the 
gymnasium,  and 
later  graduated 
from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wuerz¬ 
burg.  He  was  22 
when  he  came 
to  America  in 
1867.  His  first 
home  was  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  he  was 
an  employe  on 
the  Abendzeit- 
ung  and  Neue 
Welt.  In  May, 

1869,  he  became 

an  employe  of  the  Buffalo  County 
Republikaner,  in  1871  he  bought  the 
paper  and  published  it  as  an  organ 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

Joseph  Leicht  on  Jan.  21,  1881, 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  West- 
licher  Herold,  at  Winona.  One  news¬ 
paper  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his 
ambitious  designs.  In  May,  1887,  he 
established  the  Sonntaga  Winona,  and 
in  November,  1899,  the  Volksblatt  des  | 


Frederick  Leicht 


Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  publisher  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  De- 
Pauw  University,  and  Phil  Maxwell, 
Chicago  Tribune,  national  president 
of  the  DePauw  Alumni  Association, 
participated  in  the  centennial  of  the 
institution’s  founding  in  an  NBC  radio 
broadcast,  Jan.  11. 

S.  I.  Newhouse,  publisher,  Staten 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  returned 
Jan.  9  from  a  Florida  vacation. 

Louis  H.  Brush,  president  of  the 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
Canton,  Ohio;  his  son,  Stewart  Brush, 
an  executive  of  that  company;  and 
their  wives  have  gone  to  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  where  they  will  spend  the 
winter  at  the  Surf  Club. 


In  1924  Elmil  Leicht  organized  the 
National  Weeklies,  Inc.  At  the  begin- 
ing,  this  represented  a  consolidation 
of  the  Westlicher  Herold  with  its  two 
largest  competitors,  the  Milwaukee 
America,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the 
Lincoln  Freie  Presse,  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Up  to  the  present  time  53  German- 
American  publications  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  “National  Week¬ 
lies.”  Besides  the  weekly  newspapers 
there  are  also  published  several  Ger¬ 
man  weekly  farm  papers,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Farmer. 

Beginning  in  1932  the  Leicht  inter¬ 
ests  also  entered  the  English  publish¬ 
ing  field,  now  publishing  the  Midwest 
Review,  a  weekly  pictorial  news¬ 
paper;  the  Home  Circle,  formerly  of 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Mother’s  Home  Life, 


the  National  Farmer  and  Familien 
Journal. 

Joseph  Leicht,  at  62,  was  en  route  j 
for  Germany  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  j 
when  he  died  May  8,  1908. 

Emil  Leicht  has  carried  on  and  ex¬ 
panded  the  publishing  business.  He 
is  president  and  manager  of  the  i 
Leicht  Press  and  the  Westlicher  Her-  ^ 
old  Publishing  Company,  now  part  of 
the  National  Weeklies,  Inc. 

Mr.  Leicht  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Winona.  He  was  born  at  Fountain 
City,  Wis.,  Jan.  3,  1873. 

On  Nov.  25,  1894,  he  married 
Helene  M.  Bollman  of  Hart,  Minn. 
They  have  four  children,  Gretchen, 
Dorothy,  Henrietta  and  Frederick. 
The  only  son,  Frederick  Elmil  Leicht. 
is  now  the  representative  of  the  third 
generation  in  the  printing  and  pub- 


Thal’s  what  David  Stern,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Post 
and  Philadelphia  Record,  says 
of  The  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round.  He  adds: 

“The  best  Washington  letter 
that  ever  came  to  iny  notice. 
Instead  of  the  usual  melange 
of  trivial  items,  this  feature  is 
packed  with  exclusive,  im¬ 
portant  information.” 


William  H.  Ukers,  editor  and  pub-  g  monthly  magazine  of  Chicago,  and  fishing  business  at  Winona.  He  was 


lisher  of  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal,  New  York,  received  Dec.  30 
from  the  Brazilian  Government  the 
title  of  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
Southern  Cross  for  his  work,  “All 


the  Cloverleaf  American  Review  of  born  in  that  city  June  6,  1911. 
St.  Paul.  attended  Minnesota  University. 


He 


when  his  \mcle,  Eldgar  Ansel  Mow-  Distributors,  held  in  Atlanta. 

Rk  *  r-  «  J  f  k-  returned,  following  a  trip  through  Donald  Douglas,  former  feature 

Ateut  Coffee,  ^d  for  his  writings  central  Europe.  writer  on  the  New  York  Herald- 

dunng  the  past  30  years  designed  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  be¬ 


tween  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer, 
and  Mrs.  Daniels  are  returning  to 
Mexico  City  this  week.  Mr.  Daniels 
is  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

W.  C.  Deming,  president  of  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  is  visiting  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Sam  H.  Winklebleck,  publisher. 
Redwood  City  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  San 
Mateo  County  Press  Association.  L. 
E.  Harris,  Menlo  Park  Recorder  was 
elected  vice-president  with  Mrs.  Ann 
Frahm,  San  Mateo  Times,  treasurer. 

E.  L.  Finley,  publisher,  Santa  Rosa 
(Cal.)  Press-Democrat  and  Repub¬ 
lican  and  president  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Unit  of  the  Redwood 
Empire  Association,  has  been  named 
assistant  chairman  of  arrangements 
for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  opening 
celebration  to  be  held  in  May. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Richard  mowrer,  son  of  Paul 

'  Scott  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily 
tlews  editor  who  was  covering  the 
Balkan  wars  when  his  son  was  bom. 
is  winning  his  spurs  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Daily  News  in  Mad- 
nd.  Young  Mowrer  left  the  Paris 
bureau  of  the  Daily  News  recently 


Charles  O.  Gridley,  president-elect  Tribune  Sunday  magazine  supple- 
of  the  National  Press  club,  was  the  ment,  author  and  free-lance  writer 
principal  speaker,  Wednesday,  at  a  on  European  affairs,  has  joined  the 
luncheon  session  of  the  annual  con-  Chicago  Daily  News  staff  as  an  edi- 
vention  of  the  National  League  of  torial  writer. 

Wholesale  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  (Continued  on  next  page) 


Robert  S«  Allen 


Drew  PeartoB 


Ken  Murray  says: 

When  President  Roosevelt  talks  about  reorganizing  the  govern¬ 
ment,  there’s  nothing  halfway  about  it.  .  .  .  First,  the  New  Deal, 
and  now  the  shuffle. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  these  two  departments  of  the  calnnet 
will  take  over  a  hundred  various  independent  agencies  like  the 
WPA,  CCC,  etc.  ...  You  know,  sort  of  glorified  “dead -letter” 
offices. 

The  President  further  adds  that  their  creation  will  really  save 
Uncle  Sam  money.  .  .  .  Well,  having  twins  may  save  money  at 
birth,  but  it  only  takes  a  few  years  for  those  youngsters  to  learn 
to  say  “Gimme!” 

In  pressing  such  changes  on  Congress,  F.  D.  R.  asked  the  boys 
to  equip  him  with  proper  “tools”  to  perform  bis  duty  more  ef¬ 
ficiently.  .  .  .  And  he’s  right!  We  can’t  expect  even  a  master 
craftsman  to  do  everything  with  a  WPA  shoveL 


McIVaught  Syndicate.*  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


I  The  Los  Angeles  Illustrated 
I  News  describes  Drew  Pearson 
and  Robert  S.  Allen,  who 
write  The  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round,  as  “generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  two  keenest  news¬ 
papermen  in  Washington.” 

The  Montgomery  Journal  calls 
them  “the  ablest  political  cor¬ 
respondents  in  America.” 

For  samples  of  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Merry-Go-Round  and  for 
terms,  write  or  wire  us  today. 

FEATURE 
I  SYNDICATE 

!  220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
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PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

Ann  Marsters,  feature  writer  and 
columnist  for  the  Boston  Evening 
American,  is  in  Hollywood  writing  a 
series  of  stories  on  movie  life.  She 
will  appear  as  an  extra  in  Paramount 
Pictures  production  “Souls  at  Sea,  ’ 
a  saga  of  New  Bedford  whaling  days, 
starring  Gary  Cooper.  Miss  Marsters 
is  also  scheduled  to  appear  in  Bing 
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Crosby’s  picture  “The  Waikiki  Wed-  Worth  Knowing 

ding,  also  a  Paramount  picture. 

Dr.  I^uglas  Southall  FVeeman,  edi-  CELEBRATING  40  year?  in  active 
tor,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-header,  newspaper  work,  Frank  I.  Mc- 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Caflerty,  for  29  years  city  editor  of  the 


20th  annual  convention  at  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Hotel,  Richmond,  Jan.  20,  of  the 
Virginia  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  P.  Fleming  are 
parents  of  a  daughter  bom  last  week 
in  a  Buffalo  hospital.  Mr.  Fleming  is 
financial  writer  for  the  Buffalo  Times, 

W.  L.  Hicklin,  managing  editor  of 
the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Hicklin  announced  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  on  Jan.  8. 

Miss  Ruth  Penland,  society  editor 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times,  has 
succeeded  Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher,  who  re- 


F.  I.  McCaffexty 


St,  John  (N.  B.) 
Times-Globe  and 
now  newsroom 
supervisor,  looks 
back  to  the  days 
when  printers 
held  sway  over 
make-up,  when 
the  only  tele¬ 
phone  in  the 
newsroom  was 
on  the  wall, 
when  reporters 
of  the  Globe,  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Rec¬ 
ord,  long  since 


gone,  vied  for  scoops  to  hold  their 

vine  Citizen  after  holding  the  post 

for  15  years.  Mi^  Marie  Wilson  of  McCafferty  joined  the  St.  John  Ga- 
Ihe  local  news  st^  of  the  Times  be-  ^  reporter  40  years  ago 

comes  society  editor  of  that  newspa-  dollars  a  week.  The  Morning 

Telegraph  won  him  over  for  eight 
W.  R.  Orchard,  editor.  Council  dollars. 

Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  celebrated  his  After  reporting  on  the  Gazette  and 
.seventieth  birthday  anniversary  the  Telegraph,  he  became  city  editor  of 
evening  of  Jan.  5.  the  latter  in  1900  and  five  years  after 

Robert  Elmmett  Golden,  veteran  the  company  entered  the  afternoon 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch  re-  daily  field,  in  1904,  with  the  estab- 
porter,  has  been  made  a  supreme  lishment  of  the  Times,  he  became  its 
knight  of  the  Hoboes  of  America  and  city  editor.  He  continued  in  that  desk 
its  publicity  director  for  life,  it  was  capacity  when  the  publishers  of  the 
announced  by  Jeff  Davis,  King  of  Telegraph  and  the  Times-Star  secured 
Hoboes.  the  Journal  (morning),  and  still  later 

F.  J.  McCarthy,  Chicago  American  '^hen  they  bought  out  the  Glolx 
supervising  editor,  is  spending  a  (evening),  ^d  after  29  ye^  as  city 
month  in  Florida  ®<i*tor  of  the  Telegraph,  the  Times  and 

_  T,  T  u  XF  J-  /VVT-  V  the  Times-Globe  (evening)  he  relin- 

Herman  P.  Lochner,  Madison  (Wis.)  ^g^ed  his  desk,  being  rewarded  with 
^tal  Times  polire  re^rter  has  post  of  newsroom  supervisor. 

been  re-elected  president  of  the  Madi-  _ _ _ 

son  Newspaper  Guild. 

Succeeding  his  father,  George  St.  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
Cyr,  who  died  recently,  George  St.  World,  spoke  Jan.  9  at  the  Tulsa 
Cyr,  Jr.  has  joined  the  Greenfield  Chamber  of  Commerce’s  open  forum 
(Mass.)  Recorder  Gazette  as  sports  meeting,  which  marked  termination 
editor.  He  was  formerly  with  the  his  administration  as  Chamber  of 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union.  Commerce  president. 

Milton  Randolph,  formerly  editor  of  Edwin  A.  Sutphin,  national  adver- 
the  Martinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin,  has  tising  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
joined  the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Buffalo  recently  suffered  a  fractured  ankle 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News.  m  a  fall  on  the  railroad  station  plat- 

James  McCook,  former  news  editor  f?”"  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  where  he 
of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Albertan,  has 


Famous  Foundling 


Soon  Celebrates 


16th  Birthday 


assumed  duties  as  editorial  writer  of 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star. 


Victor  Sifton,  general  manager  of 
the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press  and 


The  niislr  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  cord  at  a  root 
of  316  per  we^  eonu  oi  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  boiie  oa 
oay  other  eebedole,  namely,  3168  per  poxe;  395  half  page; 
355  quarter  pofe. 

Cbmified  ratea:  7Sc  per  ofate  line  one  time;  60e  per  agate 
line  four  timer. 

^ua'ione  won'ed:  50o.  per  agate  line  one  time;  40c  per 
agate  line  three  timee  (count  six  worae  to  the  line). 
Sufaecription  ratee:  By  moil  payable  in  advooce  United 
Statea  and  Island  PosaeelioQ^  34  per  year;  Canada,  34.50; 
Foresgn,  35. 

Club  rotes:  Three  subecriptions  to  separate  addresses  for 
one  year  each  or  one  subscription  for  three  yean.  310; 
five  subscriptions  to  different  addresses  for  one  year  eatcb 
or  one  subscription  for  five  years,  315;  ten  subscriptions 
one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  years,  325.  Member  Asso- 
ioted  Business  Papers. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  certified  net  p^  '‘A.B.C.''  os  follown: 

Six  Moot^  I  Net  i  Total  Di»- 1 

Elnded  Paid  tributioa 


June  30, 

1936 . 

10,778 

11,801 

1935 . 

10,225 

11,333 

1934 . 

9,359 

10,592 

1983 . 

8,796 

10,320 

1932 . 

9,920 

10,987 

1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

1930 . 

10,816 

12.216 

1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

1928 . 

8.982 

10.223 

D.  B.  MacRae.  managing  editor  of  fe^dent  of  the  Reg.^  (Sask.) 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  was  the  Regina 

elected  president  of  the  Regina  Cana-  the  women  s  (Jana - 

dian  club  for  the  1937  term  at  the  ^  I 

annual  meeting  held  recenUy.  Nations.  | 

Pat  O’Brien,  reporter,  Philadelphia 

Record,  has  been  granted  an  indefeite  classified  promotion  manager  of  the 
leave  of  absence  to  write  several  re^acing  Ed 

books,  one  of  which  will  be  the  King  who  was  called  to  New  York 

Edward -Wallis  Simpson  romance  because  of  the  lUness  of  his  mother. 
O’Brien  is  the  author  of  several  sue-  Abbey,  advertising  manager 

cessful  books  on  Col.  Lindbergh  and  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times, 

Will  Rogers.  addressed  the  Calumet  Club  of 

Geneva,  Jan.  11,  on  “The  Fourth 

In  the  Business  Office  Estate.’ 

—  Robert  Bender,  former  publisher  of 

\XnLLIAM  J.  MABEN,  on  the  ad-  the  Orange  County  Courier,  Cornwall, 
r  V  vertising  staff  of  the  Washing-  N.  Y.,  has  become  advertising  man- 
ton  Post  for  a  year,  and  previously  ager  of  the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Daily 
with  the  Washington  Daily  News,  has  Senator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
been  made  local  advertising  manager  New  York  Sun  advertising  staff  from 
of  the  Post.  He  spent  12  years  in  the  1925  to  1933. 
department  store  field  in  Baltimore 

and  Washington  before  entering  Wedding  Bells 

newspaper  work. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager  I  M.  McCLELLAND,  publisher  of 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-  ^  •  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
Times,  delivered  the  principal  ad-  News,  to  Ruth  Pepper  of  San  Fran- 
dress  at  the  semi-annual  banquet  cisco,  on  New  Year’s  Day  in  Long- 
meeting  of  the  Asheville  Cosmic  Club.  view. 

Edward  T.  Wigg,  advertising  exec-  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  editor  of  the 
utive  formerly  with  the  Michael  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  post- 
Stern  Co.,  Rochester,  and  the  S.  &  H.  master  of  Augusta,  to  Mrs.  Kayte  M. 
Green  Stamp  Co.  at  Philadelphia  and  Sullivan  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Jan.  10. 
Chicago,  has  b^n  elected  manager  of  Tilghman  R.  Cloud,  son  of  R.  T. 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  at  Tulsa.  Cloud,  publisher  of  Pleasant  Hill 
Frank  O.  Larson,  vice-president  (Mo.)  Times  to  Miss  Riva  Heslar. 
and  business  manager  of  the  World  (Continued  on  page  32) 


Wedding  Bells 


Sixteen  years  ago  the  infant  Skeeiix 
was  found  on  the  doorstep  by  Uncle 
Walt  of  Gasoline  Alley.  Next  month— 
February  14th  to  be  exact — the  only 
comic  character  that  really  grows  will 
celebrate  his  sixteenth  birthday. 

Millions  of  newspaper  readers  who 
have  known  Skeezix  since  he  was  knee- 
high  •  to  •  a  •  grasshopper  are  still  his 
friends  today — when  he  is  going  ont 
with  girls.  What  he'll  be  like  when 
he’s  twenty-one,  no  one  can  tell— bol 
newspapers  that  run  this  unique  comic 
know  how  its  ever-mounting  popularity 
is  reflected  in  their  circulation  figures. 
Consider! 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

ARTHUR  W. ’CRAWFORD 

Generol  Monoger 

News  Bldg.,  220  East  42nd  St 
NEW  YORK 
/v\Urray  Hill  2-1234 


“That  new  type  is  a  sight  for  sore  eyes/'  said  a  reader  of  the 
Bronx  Home  News,  New  York's  great  Bronx  Borough  newspaper,  when 
the  Home  News  recently  changed  its  news  type  to  Intertype  Regal. 
The  comment  was  particularly  apt  because  Regal  is  indeed  good  for 
sore  eyes  —  and  for  strong  eyes  as  well  —  under  all  conditions  of  light¬ 
ing  and  of  reading  on  the  run. ...  So  the  Bronx  Home  News  joins  the 
distinguished  parade  of  leading  newspapers,  headed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  have  investigated  and  adopted  the  Regal  news  type. 
Deciding,  like  many  others  recently,  on  a  larger  news  type,  the  Home 
News  chose  7  Point  Regal  No.  2  — a  large  7  point,  well  opened  up  and 
designed  for  good  stereotyping  and  clean  printing. . . .  You,  too,  can 
please  your  readers  and  increase  circulation  by  adopting  Intertype 
Regal.  Write  for  specimens,  Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

»»GIVE  YOUR  PAPER 
THAT  Regal  LOOK 


SET  IN  CAIRO 
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Skott  “Takttd 


The  United  Press  last  week  carried 
this  dispatch: 

“Chardon,  O. — The  Geauga  Repub¬ 
lican  Record  carried  a  correction  in 
this  week’s  issue.  It  follows: 

“  ‘There  was  a  mistake  in  an  item 
sent  in  two  weeks  ago  which  stated 
that  Adrian  Welsh  entertained  a  party 
at  crap  shooting.  It  should  have  read 
trap  shooting.’” 

*  «  • 

LEIADEIRS  of  the  “Special  Church 
Announcements”  column  in  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  were  given  a  surprise 
recently  by  the  makeup  man.  Half¬ 
way  down  the  column  under  “Parish 
Council  EUects  Officers”  were  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  races  at  a 
southern  track. 

•  •  • 

IT  had  been  a  trying  evening,  with 
important  news  developments  both 
locally  and  nationally  and  a  mechani¬ 
cal  complication  that  had  almost  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  war  between  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  and  news  room 

executives. 

Looking  up  from  the  sheaf  of  proofs 
he  was  scanning  the  managing  editor 
observed  a  young  chap  standing  ex¬ 
pectantly  by  his  desk. 

Asked  what  he  wanted,  the  visitor 
replied,  “Why  I’d  like  a  job  on  your 
paper.” 

Checking  an  impulse  to  reply,  “You 
can  have  mine,”  the  M.E.  inquired  if 
the  applicant  was  an  experienced 
newspaperman . 

“Well,  not  exactly,”  the  yoimg  man 
blithely  replied.  “But  I’ve  watched 
you  newspaper  guys  work  and  it  don’t 
look  like  no  hard  job  to  me.” 

•  •  * 

ST.  LOUIS  newspapers,  like  most 
of  their  contemporaries,  have  a 
rule  that  the  defendant  in  any  litiga¬ 
tion  be  called  and  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  a  statement  before  a 
story  regarding  the  suit  is  printed. 
When  the  defendant  is  elusive  the  re¬ 
write  man  tacks  on  the  stereotyped 
phrase:  “The  defendant  could  not  be 
reached  for  a  statement.” 

But  sometimes  the  reporter  has  a 
date  or  some  other  legitimate  excuse, 
and  the  line  is  added  without  making 
the  call.  The  following  conversation 
occurred  the  other  day  as  the  result 
of  one  of  the  aforementioned  lapses: 

Voice-on-Telephone:  “City  editor? 
I  see  you  weren’t  able  to  reach  Mr. 
Blank  on  that  bankruptcy  case  last 
night” 

Man-on-the-Desk:  “No,  we  did  our 
best  to  get  in  touch  with  him  but  we 
couldn’t  locate  him.” 

Voice-on-Telephone:  “Well,  I’m  not 
surprised — he’s  been  dead  for  six 
months.” 

•  •  * 

R  EXPORTERS  of  metropolitan  dai¬ 
lies  would  groan  should  their 
editors  print  such  a  notice  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  appeared  in  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  (la.)  Evening  Sentinel: 
“Attention!  Club  reporters. 

“All  social  club  reporters  are  asked 
to  please  call  in  or  write  in  their  re¬ 
ports  early  enough  that  they  appear 
in  the  paper  not  later  than  two  days 
after  the  meeting.  .  .  . 

“Do  not  hesitate  to  call  in  a  report 
with  100  or  more  names.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newspaper  staff  is  trained 
to  take  any  munber  of  names  over  the 
telephone.  It  is  no  harder  to  take  100 
names  than  it  is  to  take  one  name.” 
•  •  • 

IMAGINE  the  situation  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
bureau  of  United  Press  turned  on 
their  machines  the  other  day  and 
foimd  Associated  Press  copy  coming 
over  the  wires. 


Daily  100  Years  Old 


The  6()0-pound  birthday  rake  of  tbe 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  <lis- 

tribuled  to  vit>itors  at  the  newtipaper’» 
open  house  in  ronnertion  with  its  100th 
anniversary,  Jan.  7,  1937. 


It  happened  this  way:  Both  bureaus 
were  cut  off  from  their  Missouri  filing 
points  when  last  week’s  blizzard  hit 
the  Mid-west.  When  service  finally 
was  restored  two  days  later,  the  wire 
chief  plugged  the  AP  leased  wire  into 
the  UP  circuit  by  mistake.  The  error 
was  corrected  post-haste. 


The  Versailles  (Ky.)  Woodford 
Sun  (founded  by  Gen.  Clarence 
R.  Greathouse,  afterward  managing 
editor  of  the  Son  Francisco  Examiner 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  confiden¬ 
tial  advisor  of  the  EImperor  of  Korea) 
was  breaking  in  a  green  correspond¬ 
ent  in  a  rural  neighborhood.  The 
amatevir  reporter  showed  a  “nose  for 
news,”  but  carried  brevity  to  an  ex¬ 
asperating  extreme. 

’The  Sun’s  editor  wrote  to  him,  urg¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  sending  details 
whether  the  report  was  of  a  shooting 
scrape,  a  fire  or  a  farm  sale.  The  next 
week  the  home  of  an  elderly  spinster, 
who  lived  alone,  biuned  and  the  poor 
woman  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  correspondent’s  report  of  the 
tragedy  was  as  follows: 

“Eire  destroyed  the  house  of  Miss 

Mary  M -  Friday  night  and  she 

was  burned  to  death.  All  of  her  that 
was  foimd  in  the  ashes  was  her  skull 
and  backbone,  and  a  piece  of  her 
liver.” 


Editok  &  Pl'BLiSUEK  Will  p.iy  $2  for  each 
■"Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


TRANSFER  OF  RADIO  LICENSE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  11 — ’The 
FCC  has  approved  voluntary  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  radio  license  of  station 
WHAS  from  the  Courier  Journal 
Company  and  the  Louisville  Times 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  the  Louisville 
Times  Company. 


FOR 


12 

YEARS 

The  Sun  has  led  all 
New  York  evening 
newspapers  in 

TOTAL 

ADVERTISING 

Slbe  ^nn 


PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


Marajen  Stevick,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Stevick,  publisher  of  the 
Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette,  to 
Ralph  D.  Jones  of  Chicago,  Jan.  9. 
Mrs.  Jones  is  active  in  the  newspaper 
management  as  secretary-treasurer. 

Ralph  H.  Markham,  advertising 
manager.  Van  Nuys  (Cal.)  News,  to 
Virginia  Lawrence,  Dec.  26. 

Paul  Flowers,  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Age-Herald  copy  desk,  to  Miss 
Louise  Templeton,  daughter  of  Dr. 
J.  O.  Templeton,  of  Winchester,  Tenn. 

Walter  H.  Barkow,  co-publisher  of 
the  Fallbrook  (Cal.)  Enterprise,  to 
Miss  Hilda  Webster,  at  Yuma,  Ariz., 
recently. 

Breton  Rayfield  White,  son  of  Mag- 
ner  White,  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Sun,  to  Miss  Barbara  Beard 
Elaton  of  San  Diego,  Jan.  2,  at  Yuma. 

Fred  Drexler,  co-publisher.  Mill 
Valley  (Cal.)  Record,  to  Martha  Jane 
Cunningham,  Dec.  26. 

Special  Editions 

OTATEN  ISLAND  (N.  Y.)  Advance, 
50th  anniversary  of  Richmond 
County  Savings  Bank,  8-page  finan¬ 
cial  section. 

Detroit  Free  Press,  12-page  finan¬ 
cial  review,  Jan.  10. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  Jan.  5,  Financial  and 
Business  Review,  8  pages. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
Jan.  6,  Financial  and  Business  Re¬ 
view,  6  pages. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star, 
Jan.  10,  10-page  supplement  of  the 
Newlin  -  Johnson  Co.,  open  house 
week. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  Jan.  9,  WDBJ 
radio  section,  8  pages. 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  “Fhngress  Section,”  Jan.  5,  two 
colors,  8  pages. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Sunday  Union 
and  Republican,  Jan.  3,  annual  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Business  Supplement,  16 
pages. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer, 
state  inauguration  section,  14  pages, 
Jan.  6. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  inauguration 
sections,  two  tabloid  sections,  44  pages, 
Jan.  7. 


Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  Chronicle 
Jan.  1,  New  Year  Eldition,  113th  year’ 

48  pages.  ’  i 

Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette 
Jan.  2,  Annual  Review  for  1936,  Re-’  | 
covery,  62  pages. 

Press  Association  Notes 


Frank  tiffany,  who  has  been 
on  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour, 
nal  for  the  past  nine  years,  has  ac- 
cepted  a  position  with  the  Topeka 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Ralph  Morton,  former  day  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Bureau  in 
Halifax.  N.  S.,  has  been  installed  in 
the  Boston  AP  Bureau  to  handle  news 
of  the  New  England  states  as  it  may 
affect  or  interest  residents  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Although  the 
Canadian  Press  has  had  a  working 
agreement  with  the  AP  for  some  tim^ 
maintaining  a  correspondent  in  the 
New  York  Bureau  to  handle  all 
American  news,  Morton’s  advent  is 
something  of  a  venture,  decided  on 
by  the  Canadian  Press  because  of  the 
thousands  of  former  Maritime  Prov¬ 
ince  residents  now  living  in  New 
England. 

Burdette  Johns,  recently  of  the 
London  Associated  Press  staff  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  bureau  at 
Milwaukee,  in  succession  to  Victor 
Hackler,  appointed  news  editor  at 
Chicago. 


“Home  Economics” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


)F«  guaraiuee  and  dalivar  « 
dafinita  amount  of  additional 
national  advertiring 


W*  Conduct  Moro  Cooking  Schools  for 
Doily  Nowspopors  Than  Any  Other 
Organization 

There  Must  Be  a  Reason 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ava.  Now  York 
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Does  the  most  newspaper  advertising 
-leads  the  whole  world  in  “traffic  ton 
miles  and  in  passenger  plane  miles” 


The  60,000  lines  of  newspaper  space  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  United  Air  Lines  in  1927  to  herald 
its  newly  inaugurated  33-hour  coost-to-coost 
service  with  single-engined  airplanes  consti¬ 
tuted  the  first  regular  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  sell  air  transportation. 

But  United  stepped  up  its  linage  year  by  year 
os  it  lowered  the  transcontinental  flying  time 
successively  from  33  to  30  hours,  to  27  and  to  24. 

When  United  electrified  the  aviation  world 
by  introducing  the  world's  first  three-mile-a- 
minute  twin-engined  plane  in  1933,  it  bought 
275,000  lines  to  herald  this 
achievement 

By  1935  the  United  Air 
Lines  were  buying  72%  more 
space  in  newspapers  than 
the  only  other  cdr  line  using 
newspapers  in  substantial 
volume,  and  considerably 
more  than  the  dozen  other 
cdr  lines  together.  United 
was  carrying  42%  of  the 
load  for  the  entire  industry. 

By  1935,  also,  far-sighted 
management  cmd  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  had  put 
United  far  into  the  lead. 

In  1936  United's  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  in  excess  of 
375,000  lines,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  facd  that 
the  air  lines  of  the  United 
States  carried  1,140,000  pas¬ 
sengers  a  total  of  395,814,- 
000  revenue  passenger 
miles  cmd  cdr  express  3,800,- 
000  poimd  -  miles.  These 
were  new  highs,  for  the  toted 
of  revenue  passenger  miles 
had  been  only  269,797,000  in 
1935  and  159,740,000  in  1934. 


At  the  end  of  1936  the  United  Air  Lines  cm- 
noimced  that  it  had  a  second  time  flown  more 
ton  traffic  miles  cmd  cdso  more  passenger  plcme 
miles  them  cmy  other  line.  It  had  transported 
223,000  passengers  for  a  toted  of  106,000,000  rev¬ 
enue  passenger-miles,  2,340,000  poimds  of  cdr 
express,  cmd  6,000,000  poimds  of  mail— <x 
25.25%  increase  over  toteds  of  1935. 

United  set  emother  record  by  completing 
98.3%  of  cdl  mileage  schedided,  its  plcmes  hav¬ 
ing  flown  17,345,000  cdrplcme  miles— approx¬ 
imately  30%  of  cdl  passenger-miles  flown,  car¬ 
rying  38%  of  all  cdr  mail 
cmd  44%  of  all  cdr  express. 

In  1937  the  newspaper 
appropriation  will  again  be 
inenreexsed.  800  line  copy 
will  follow  up  the  Decem¬ 
ber  announcement  of  a  new 
$3,000,000  fleet  of  "the  na¬ 
tion's  most  powerful  Icmd 
plcmes."  The  advertising 
will  feature  a  3  hour  cmd  55 
minute  non-stop  Chicago- 
New  York  service  with  the 
"l^kylounge  Mainliners," 
c^d  a  coast-to-coast  service 
linking  eight  cities  with  the 
"Club  Car  Mcdnliners,"  21- 
passenger  plcmes. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  under¬ 
signed  that  2,000,000  passen¬ 
gers  is  not  too  high  a  mark 
for  the  cdr  lines  of  the  United 
States  to  set  for  1937.  You 
hove  only  to  note  the  grow¬ 
ing  prosperity  of  emtomo- 
biles  cmd  railroads  as  they 
boost  their  appropriations 
for  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  cmd  follow  your  leader 
in  the  use  of  more  space. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  AMERICA'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Branham  Company  Kelly-Smith  Co..  Inc.  CTdora  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Story,  Brooks  &  Hnley,  Inc. 

Bryont,  Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc.  George  A.  McDevht  Co.  Reynolds-Fltzgerald,  Inc.  Texas  Doily  Press  League.  Inc. 

The  John  Budd  Company  J.  P.  McKomey  &  Son  Prudden,  Cng  &  Pmdden,  Inc.  West-Holiday-Mogensen  Cow  Inc. 

Chas.  H.  Eddy  Com  Inc.  Guy  S.  Osborn,  Scolaro  &  Meeker.  Inc.  Williams.  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co. 
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^MYSTERY’  PICTURES 
CREATE  INTEREST 

‘Oldest  Anything’  Contest  Also  Proves 
Popular  with  Edmonton  Journal 
Readers;  Ottumwa  Courier 
Goes  to  20  Cents 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Mystery  pictures  and  the 

“oldest  anything”  contest  have 
proved  to  be  two  of  the  most  popular 
features  in  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal,  writes  Horace  Campbell, 
Journal  circulation  manager.  The 
first  contest  like  Topsy  “just  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Number  one  in  the  Journal’s  mys¬ 
tery  picture  contest  was  a  picture  of 
a  glass  of  water  taken  from  the  top. 
By  the  next  morning,  more  than  500 
entries  were  received.  No  hint  con¬ 
cerning  the  identity  of  the  object  was 
given  beyond  the  statement  that  it 
was  somehing  that  should  be  familiar 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Ed¬ 
monton.  The  difficulty  in  identifica¬ 
tion  came,  of  course,  from  the  fact 
that  the  picture  was  taken  at  an  un¬ 
usual  angle.  A  series  of  pictures  was 
printed. 

The  “oldest  anything”  contest  cre¬ 
ated  the  most  interest  of  all,  says  Mr. 
Campbell.  The  Journal  asked  sub¬ 
scribers  to  bring  in,  or  notify  the 
paper — preferably  bring — to  the  office 
the  “oldest  anything”  they  happen 
to  have  in  their  possession.  ’The 
result  was  the  Journal  was  flooded 
with  “antiques”  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
oldest  book  to  the  oldest  shoe,  and 
from  the  oldest  automobile  to  the 
oldest  teapot.  No  prizes  were  given. 
The  contest  editor  did  not  attempt  to 
verify  how  old  the  articles  were,  but 
merely  accepted  the  owner’s  word. 

At  Christmas  time,  the  Journal 
published  a  souvenir  banquet  edition 
for  city  carriers.  After  the  last  regu¬ 
lar  edition  was  run  off,  plates  for 
pages  one  and  six  were  removed  to 
make  way  for  two  pages  of  carrier 
news.  Extra  copies  were  printed  for 
advertisers. 


How  to  Read  a  Newspaper 


Circulators  may  well  take 
heed  of  suggestions  outlined  by 
Grant  M.  Hyde,  director,  school  of 
journalism.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
who  writes  in  the  January  issue  of 
Scholastic  Editor  of  a  practical  course 
for  high  school  students  in  “How  to 
Read  a  Newspaper.”  Mr.  Hyde  rightly 
points  out  that  such  a  course  is  likely 
to  relapse  into  a  mere  discussion  of 
^y.by-day  news  imless  the  teacher 
offers  some  concrete  examples.  Among 
the  concrete  things  he  suggests  is  to 
“arrange  to  have  available  current 
issues  of  at  least  20  or  25  daily  news¬ 
papers,  ranging  from  small  town  com- 


General  ... 

Nearly  half  a  million 
lines  gain — the  larg¬ 
est  gain  among  all 
nine  New  York  news¬ 
papers  —  in  general 
advertising,  1936.  ' 

NEW  YORE 

Ketalb^Mbune  I 


munity  dailies  to  metropolitan — both 
local  newspapers  and  examples  from 
distant  cities — the  most  authoritative 
intelligent  newspapers  down  to  the 
most  trivial  sensational  ‘yellows.’  ” 

The  purpose  of  such  a  course  in 
“newspaper  appreciation”  is  to  teach 
understanding  of  the  daily  newspaper 
and  intelligent  discrimination  in  read¬ 
ing  it.  Such  a  course  will,  no  doubt, 
mold  the  minds  of  students — who  are 
potential  subscribers — to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  certain  newspapers.  Cir¬ 
culation  managers  could  well  cooper¬ 
ate  with  school  authorities  in  furnish¬ 
ing  both  local  papers  and  exchanges 
for  class  room  study. 

•  •  * 

Ottumwa  Goes  to  20  Cents 

IN  a  front-page  announcement  set 
two-column  measure,  John  Huston, 
publishes  of  the  Ottumwa  (la.) 
Courier,  tells  his  subscribers  that,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  11,  the  price  of  the 
Courier  in  city  only  increases  from  15 
to  20  cents  weekly,  and  from  three  to 
five  cents  for  single  copies.  “We  are 
forced  to  meet  increasing  costs  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  daily  newspaper,”  an¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Huston,  who  told  his 
readers  of  the  added  costs  of  social 
security,  white  paper  and  taxes. 

•  •  * 

Let’s  Hear  from  You! 

E  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  January  bulletin  of  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation,  headed  by  Ralph  B.  Corn, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times.  In  our  par¬ 


ticular  case,  “names  make  news,”  and 
we  were  especially  glad  to  receive  the 
bulletin,  not  only  to  note  the  progress 
of  the  circulators  below  the  Mason - 
Dixon  line,  but  to  obtain  the  S.C.M.A. 
membership  list.  We  plan  to  write 
each  of  you  a  letter,  asking  for  news 
concerning  your  circulation  promotion 
activities.  The  same  applies  to  all 
other  circulators — let’s  hear  from  you! 
We  close  with  President  Corn’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  S.C.M.A.  members: 

“We  are  going  forward  in  seven 
league  boots  during  1937.  Roosevelt 
is  in,  Edward  is  out,  Wally  evidently 
is  tops,  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
made  its  bow,  Mussolini  and  Stalin 
are  playing  a  game  of  chess  with 
Spain,  and  with  business  good  and 
getting  better  it  is  in  order  for  us  to 
do  big  things  this  year.” 

P.S.  Send  those  news  items  to  the 
Chicago  office  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

ONE  MINUTE  STORIES 

Under  the  heading,  “Just  One  Min¬ 
ute  Please,”  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  and  Express  is  printing  nine 
or  10  odd  news  or  feature  stories 
daily,  each  under  200  words.  A  gen¬ 
eral  subhead  explains  “Each  story  in 
these  columns  requires  not  more  than 
one  minute  to  read.” 

CIRCULATION  MEN  MEET 

The  New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Managers  will  hold  its 
twentieth  annual  convention  on  Jan. 
20-21  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston, 
Mass. 


INCREASE 

CIRCULATION 

i 

. . .  without  risk  or  gamble 
. . .  without  cash  outlay 

"PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  promotion 
plans — modern,  dynamic  and  replete 
with  reader-interest — are  the  result  of  ten 
active  years  in  the  service  of  America’s 
finest  newspapers. 

Newspapers  of  all  sizes,  in  every  section 
of  the  country  will  testify  to  the  value  of 
these  master-fashioned  promotions  when 
more  circulation  is  required. 

Consult  America’s  foremost  newspaper 
promotion  organization  if  your  problem 
is  to  increase  or  stabilize  circulation. 

Publishers  Service 
Company 

75  West  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


iSOCIAL  SECURITY 
^RECORD  BOOK 
USERS  PROCLAIH 
jTHEM  THE  BEST 
PROMOTION  ITEN! 

ASK  THE  CIRCULATOk$ 
NOW  USING  THEM! 


I  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PAPERS 
FEATURING  THESE  BOOKS 

i 

Ad«  (Okla.)  Daily  Exprass 
Andarson  (S.  C.)  Indapandant 
Arkantas  I  Kan.  I  traveler 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Prass-Union 
Backlay  (W.  Va.)  Pott  Herald 
Ballaviila  (III.)  Advocate 
Boston  (Matt.)  La  Notizia  Italian  Daily 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Couriar-Pott 
Canontburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Notes 
Cantralia  (III.)  Sentinel 
Chickasha  (Okla.)  Daily  Express 
Chillicotha  (O.)  Gazette 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Polish  Daily  Monitor 
Concord  (N.  C.)  Herald-Obtervar 
Davtona  Bearh  I  Fla.)  Newt-Jnurnal 
Delta  (Colo.)  Daily  Independent 
Drumright  (Okie.)  Daily  Derrick 
Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Express 
Edwardtvilla  (III.)  Intelligencer 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette 
Greenfield  (Mats.)  Racordar-Gazetto 
Helena  (Ark.)  Record 
Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star 
Janesville  (Wit.)  Gazette 
Lansford  (Pa.)  Evening  Record 
Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express 
Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times 
Miles  City  (Mont.)  Star 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Kuryar  Poltki 
Monongahala  (Pa.)  Daily  Republican 
Newark  (O.)  Advocate 
Oelwain  (Iowa)  Daily  Register 
Pittsburg  (Cal.)  Pott  Dispatch 
Placervilla  (Cal.)  Republican  i 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  tribune 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  rmw  | 
Springfield  (Mast.)  Daily  News 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Independent 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercial 
Vineland  (N.  J.)  Evening  Timet 
Waukesha  (Wit.f  Daily  Ireeman 
Waynetburg  (Pa.)  Democrat  Mettangor  - 
Westwood  (N.  J.)  Newt 
Willimantic  (Conn.)  Chronicle  ] 

Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator  ' 

Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Recorder  and 
I  Signal 

BOOST  CIRCUUTIOII!| 

i  [ 

!  PRICED  DOWNWARD  FROM  ^ 
I  15c  EACH  IN  SMALL  LOTS  [ 


1  Fr««  Promotion  Plans  and  Mott^ 
to  Papers 


Wire  or  Write  for  Sampl** 
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LOOK  WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE 
A  WIDER  MAGAZINE  MAKES 


These  sizes  run  in  the  regular  7  2 -channel  layout  in 
the  EXTRA  RANGE  magazine: 


. . .  and  these  are  the  largest  sizes 
of  the  same  faces  that  will  run  in  the 
STANDARD  DISPLAY  magazine: 


BIGGER  faces  fr  /  BIGGER  faces  fro 


30  point  Coslon  No.  3 


IS  point  Coslon  No.  3 


TYPE 


BIGGER  faces  fro  /  bigger  faces  fro 


24  point  Poster  Bodoni 


1 8  point  Poster  Bodoni 


BIGGER  faces  fro  /  bigger  faces  from  th 

3o  point  Cloister  Bold  M  24  point  Cloister  Bold 

BIGGER  faces  fr  /  BIGGER  faces  from 


36  point  Century  Bold 


24  point  Century  Bold 


BIGGER  faces  from  t  /  BIGGER  faces  from  th 


30  point  Goromond  Bold  No.  3 


24  point  Goromond  Bold  No.  3 


/  BIGGER  faces  fro  /  BIGGER  faces  from  the  Li 

m  48  point  Erbor  Bold  Condensed  M  34  point  Erbor  Bold  Condensed 

r  BIGGER  faces  fr  /  BIGGER  faces  from  the  Li 

36  point  Metromedium  No.  2  m  24  point  Metromedium  No.  2 

BIGGER  faces  fr  /  BIGGER  faces  from  the  L 

36  point  Gothic  No.  1 6  m  24  point  Gothic  No.  1 6 

BIGGER  faces  fro  /  BIGGER  faces  from  the 


36  point  Pobst  Extro  Bold  Condensed 


30  point  Pobst  Extra  Bold  Condensed 


’  .^-’4  j~  -• 


e  35^  WIDER 

Save  Time  and  Money  ...  by  keyboarding 
bigger  faces  on  the  Super-Display  Linotypes, 
Models  27  and  28.  These  machines  carry  the 
new  Extra  Range  magazines  . . .  more  than  a 
third  wider  than  standard  display  magazines. 

*  GOTHIC  NO.  16.  NO.  IJ.  BOOKMAN  AND  INDICATED  FACES 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  '  CHICAGO  ■  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED.  TORONTO.  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  Worlt* 


FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 

21  WEST  STREET  NEW  YORK 


36— SYNDICATES 


ONE-SHOT’  COLOR  PHOTO  PRINTS 
AVAILABLE  THROUGH  SYNDICATE 


HANLON  JOINS  N.  Y. 


Cart€Hnu9t  and  Bride 


St.  Louis  Circulator  Now  Witk  laiw, 
boronch  New*  Conpaay 

Dan  J.  Hanlon,  for  nearly  19 
assistant  manager  of  the  circulaticQ 
department,  St.  Louis  Post~Dispstij^ 

has  been  ap- _ ' 

pointed  manager  "7^ 

of  the  research  Jji  ^ 
division  of  Inter- 
borough  News  ■ 

Company,  New 
York,  and  has 

assumed  his  new  J 

duties. 

His  affiliation 
is  part  of  an  ex- 
pension  program 
arranged  by  his 
new  employers, 
which  also  con-  r«.„  ,  „ 

templates  the  D*"  J- 

erection  of  a  new  building  oo 
street  adjoining  the  present  Skd 
street  plant.  The  annex  will  fa/niit|^ 
operation  of  the  company’s  large 
of  trucks. 

Before  going  to  St.  Louis  in  UU, 
Mr.  Hanlon  was  for  many  years  aao- 


J.  V.  Connolly  Leaves  for  Month’s  Cruise  in  Southern 
Waters — NEA  Series  Gives  Background  for  American 
Strike  News — Other  Syndicate  Notes 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


CARBRO  prints  of  natural  color  cept  responsibility  for  their  actions, 
photographs,  taken  by  the  Cht-  prevent  destructive  strikes  and  labor 
cago  Tribune  with  its  new  “one-shot”  racketeering. 

color  camera,  are  now  available  to  NEA  issued  this  week  a  special 
newspapers  through  the  Chicago  sport  page  series  by  Max  Riddle, 

Tbibuhe-Niw  YcHtK  News  Syndicate.  NEA’s  turf  writer,  on  “The  Turfs 
Edward  Johnson  is  chief  of  the  Trib-  Biggest  Busts.”  Five  stories  tell  the 
une  color  studio.  disappointing  tales  of  Ladysman,  Sir 

Pictorial  material  for  sale  includes  Thomas,  Jamestown,  Top  Flight  and 
photographs  of  screen  and  stage  celeb-  Whichone,  great  colts  that  flopped 
rities,  fashions  and  other  subjects  miserably  after  showing  much  early 
photographed  by  the  Tribune’s  spe-  promise.  Also  released  this  week  are 
cially  -  constructed  camera,  which  first  chapters  of  Robert  Bruce’s 
makes  three  coordinate  plates  with  a  romantic  new  serial,  “King  Without  a 
smgle  exposiuv.  Coimtry.” 

Three  specially  treated  plates  are  NEA  papers  have  received  a  basket- 
inserted  in  a  triangular  arrangement  ball  series — “Hooping  It  Up” — by 
in  the  camera.  Before  each  one  is  a  Howard  Cann,  coach  of  the  New  York 
filter,  one  red,  one  green,  and  the  University  cagers.  The  series  in- 
other  yellow.  Enough  light  is  ad-  eluded  three  illustrated  lead  stories 
mitted  by  the  lens,  Mr.  Johnson  ex-  and  10  diagrammed  plays. 

plained,  to  pass  through  the  first  filter  _  •  •  • 

and  to  be  reflected,  in  turn,  to  the  ^^EINTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
other  two,  leaving  an  image  on  each  ^  is  releasing  Jan.  21  a  serial  by 

of  the  plates.  Marie  Blizzard,  titled,  “Tlie  Day  Tliat 

Photographs  are  made  with  the  ar-  I  Forget.”  TTiis  is  the  fourth  romance 
rangement  in  less  time  than  is  re-  by  Miss  Blizzard  for  Central.  “Sport 
quired  by  a  portrait  studio  camera  On  Skies,”  giving  fimdamental  in- 
and  only  a  little  more  than  is  needed  struction  in  the  art  of  skiing,  has  be- 
for  a  newspaper  photographer’s  speed  come  a  regular  feature  of  the  Central 
camera.  Press  sports  page. 

Although  no  special  lighting  effects  •  •  •  position  as  vice-presid«it  and  man- 

are  necessary,  the  Tribime  has  devel-  ^ONTRACTS  were  signed  last  ager  of  the  New  York  office  of 
oped  a  new  type  of  makeup  for  the  ^  week  by  United  Features  and  Ed  Mitchell-Ruddell-Ruddm,  Inc.,  repre¬ 
subjects  and  has  had  to  devise  a  spe-  Holden,  Los  Angeles  writer,  whereby  sentatives,  and  the  name  of  the  com- 
cial  method  of  treatment  for  develop-  the  former  will  handle  Holden’s  pany  has  been  changed  to  Mitchell 
ing  the  prints.  humorous  feature,  “Oh  So,”  written  &  Ruddell,  Inc.  Tfie  managership  of 

The  pictures,  when  printed  in  color  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Frank  Wat-  the  New  York  office  will  be  turned 
rotogravure,  are  considered  a  big  step  anabe.”  The  feature  has  been  ap-  over  to  P.  J.  Bogner,  who  for  the  past 
toward  magazine  color  standards  in  pearing  for  several  months  in  the  Los  16  years  was  employed  in  the  New 
newspaper  work.  The  camera  used  Angeles  Daily  News  and  12  other  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  offices  of 
by  the  Tribune  is  the  only  one  of  its  coast  papers.  Created  originally  as  a  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc. 

kind  used  by  an  American  newspaper,  radio  character,  the  Japanese  house-  - 

It  took  seven  months  to  construct  boy  will  continue  on  the  air  as  well  GRIFFIN  IN  IRELAND 

the  camera,  whidi  was  built  exclu-  as  in  print  and  will  be  released  Feb.  1.  William  Griffin,  editor  and  publisher 
sively  for  the  Tribune  by  Bermfffiol  •  •  •  of  fhg  jfgyj  York  Enquirer,  Simday 

of  Berlin,  Germany.  ^T'WO  newspaper  features,  “Classified  paper,  told  members  of  the  Rotary 

•  •  •  i  Ad-Ventures”  by  Ben  Stahl,  and  Club  of  Cork,  Ireland,  Jan.  12,  that  •  j.  - - 

JOSEPH  V.  CONNOLY,  president  “Laughing  Gas,”  a  comic  strip  by  Bill  the  Irish  should  ship  the  Blarney  a^g  emtor;  Ralph  F.  Schraedlejr  ■  t 

of  King  Feature  Syndicate,  ac-  Freyse,  developed  by  the  syndicate  Stone  to  America  for  the  New  York  Hamilton,  foi-j 

companied  by  Mrs.  Connolly  and  department  of  Homer  McKee,  Inc.,  World’s  Fair  where  it  would  be  a  political  writer,  returns.  ^  ^  1 

James  Kilgallen,  International  News  CWc^o  advertising  agency,  have  been  great  attraction  and  would  produce  forces  were  only  slighi 

Service  staff  correspondent,  sailed  on  acquired  by  S.  I.  Nieman  of  Feature  millions  in  revenue  if  a  charge  were  reduced,  the  printers,  stereotypen  ari, , 

the  Vulcania,  Jan.  13  for  a  month’s  Salks  Syndicate,  Chicago.  made  for  kissing  it  pressmen  being  needed  to  handle  fe. 

vacation  cruise  in  South  American  _ _  “r  evwiing  paper. 

waters.  t’XCLUSrVE  serial  rights  for  The  GUILD  AIDS  AUTO  STRIKE  rape*  i  sttin - 

On  Jan.  9,  John  A.  Brogan,  foreign  “  Outline,”  by  Liddell  Hart,  The  international  executive  board  FREE  LANCE  MADE  M.  L  , 

cnlof  manager  for  King  Features  ®  complete  history  of  the  World  War,  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  at  Fredmck  Severance,  of  Ashe^'u!; 
broadcast  a  speech  directly  from  bought  by  the  Chicago  a  meeting  Jan.  9  appropriated  $250  N.  C.,  free  lance  ivritor,  has  b«- 

Schenectady  N.  Y.  to  Valparaiso  TWBtiNE-NEw  York  News  Syndicate,  from  its  defense  fimd  to  be  sent  to  named  managing  editor  of  the  Ash*-! 

Chile,  to  OTCn  a  cocktail  party  he'  series  will  start  Jan.  24  and  will  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  ville  Daily  News  to  succeed  GaneHj 

was  idvins  there  to  the  editors  and  ^  ^  installments.  America.  Ten  Brock,  resigned. 


Ed  Reed,  creator  of  “Off  the  Record,” 
cartoon  feature  of  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate,  with  his  bride, 
the  former  Mary  Anne  Cullum,  staff 
drama  writer  for  the  Dallas  News  and 
Journal.  They  were  married  in  Dallas 
Dec.  28.  Mr.  Reed  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Dallas  JoumaL 


CHANGES  IN  HARRISBURG 

Staff  Shifted  Following  Merger  tf 
Morning  Telegraph 

_  Combining  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pe) 


Morning  and  Evening  Telegraph  iolo 
one  evming  paper  (four  editions)  h« 
resulted  in  the  following  staff  changfi. 


TIMES  HERALD 

Olaaa.  N.  Y. 

Olean's  area  oil  pooh  pro¬ 
duce  more  oil  than  the  rest 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  combined. 
BUSINESS  IS  ALWAYS 
GOOD  FOR  THE  LIVE 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  IN 
V  OLEAN.  > 


Anew  animal  feature,  “TTie  Wild 
World,”  is  being  offered  for  syn¬ 
dication  by  John  Meissner  of  Boston. 
Tile  weekly  articles  are  sold  in  series 
of  25,  are  illustrated  and  deal  with 
the  history  and  habits  of  various  types 
of  wild  life,  from  birds  to  animals 
and  reptiles. 


AS  background  for  the  strike  news 
now  dominating  American  news¬ 
papers,  NEA  Servicr  issued  this  week 
a  three-story  series  by  Milton  Bron- 
ner,  outlining  the  labor  situation  in 
England.  Bronner,  NEA’s  European 
riiief,  explains  in  his  new  series  the 
working  of  Ekiglish  policy  of  mediation 
and  labor  laws,  which  guarantee  to 
workers  the  ri^t  to  str^  yet  com¬ 
pel  unions  and  their  leaders  to  ac- 
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spanish  coverage 

COSTLY  AFFAIR 

Kury  Flory  Returns  to  Post  as 
Assistant  European  News 
Manafer  of  United 
Press 


Noted  Guests  at  Washington  Carriers^  Dinner 
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It  may  have  been  crowded  off  the 
^nerican  front  page  in  recent  weeks 
0i  it  may  not  be  as  mysterious  and 
dramatic  as  was 
the  Ethiopian 
fray,  but  the 
Spanish  war  is 
still  a  costly  af¬ 
fair  for  the  press 
associations. 

Despite  short¬ 
er  cable  hauls, 
the  necessity  for 
a  more  scattered 
corps  of  corre¬ 
spondents  has 
run  the  Spanish 
weekly  costs  to 
a  figure  equal 
with  the  Ethiopian  war,  according  to 
Hirry  Flory,  assistant  European  news 
minager  of  the  United  Press.  He  was 
in  New  York  this  week  preparatory 
to  an  early  return  to  London. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  in  Spain, 
Flory  said,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
government  will  be  clearly  fascist  nor 
communist.  It  will  be  some  sort  of 
political  mixture,  he  feels.  The  pres¬ 
ent  situation,  with  its  complicated 
international  developments,  readily 
shows,  in  Flory’s  opinion,  that  a  world 
alignment  in  case  of  war  is  not  now 
predictable. 

“All  we  know,”  he  said,  “is  that 
Germany  and  Russia  will  ^  on  op- 
podte  sides  when  and  if  there  is 
fighting.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
MuasoUni  and  Hitler  will  work  to¬ 
gether.  France  might  conceivably  be 
in  the  fascist  bloc.” 

Flory  said  that  although  on  the  day 
of  Edward’s  abdication  the  UP  car¬ 
ried  greater  volume  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  than  any  other  day  in  the  last 
decade,  and  probably  in  history,  his 
sl^  was  less  exhausted  after  the 
Simpson  affair  died  down  than  it  was 
It  the  end  of  the  tedious  coverage  of 
^  Olympic  games.  The  abdication 
had  a  compensating  thrill. 

Flory  has  just  spent  three  weeks  in 
TO  mid-west  before  he  retiums  to 
Europe,  just  14  years  after  he  first 
vent  abroad.  In  1922  he  entered  the 
Colmbia  university  school  of  jour- 
ttdism,  from  which  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1922.  He  did  press  associa- 
fam  work  in  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
ludianapolis  and  Chicago  before  going 
overseas  to  continue  a  colorful  news- 
Wper  career  which  began  on  the  old 
Wootter  (O.)  Daily  News. 


Many  distinguished  gnests  attended  the  ninth  annual  dinner  of  the  Washington  Times  and  Herald  carriers  recently 
It  was  at  this  dinner  that  Mr.  Hearst’s  message  to  youth  was  read.  Above  is  a  group  of  noted  gnests  at  the  dinner, 
left  to  right:  Col.  Marvin  H.  McIntyre,  secretary  to  President  Roosevelt;  Senator  Burton  Wheeler;  John  T.  Lambert, 
publisher  of  the  Times;  J.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  managing  editor  of  the  Times;  David  Hearst;  H.  Robinson,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herald;  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice;  Randolph  Hearst;  William  C. 

Shelton,  assistant  publisher  and  bntinest  manager  ef  the  Herald. 


DAILY  BOOSTS  ITS  RATES 


UNICAMERAL  CUTS  REPORTERS  Unrest  Colls  for  New 

Nebraska  Experiment  Reduces  Leg-  Ad  Metkods,  SoyS  FUetie  ®*I*^'*  Display 

•  I  o,  a  en  D  ,  Up  5c  per  Inch — 3c  Street  Sale 

islative  Staff  SO  Percent  advertising  is  The  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News 

Covering  the  unicameral  legislature,  necessary  to  avert  or  mitigate  world-  jan.  1,  announced  increases  in  its  ad- 
first  session  of  its  kind  in  Nebraska,  wide  dangers,  Edward  A.  Filene,  vertising  and  circulation  rates  At  the 
is  much  easier  so  far  over  the  old  and  Boston  merchant,  told  the  Advertising  same  time  a  general  upward  revision 
cumbersome  two-house  system.  It  Club  of  Boston,  Jan.  12.  Tracing  the  in  salaries  took  place, 
takes  just  half  the  man-power.  This  unrest  among  the  masses,  with  its  All  local  display  advertising  rates 
novel  session,  put  across  by  Senator  consequences  of  commimist  and  fascist  were  raised  five  cents  per  inch  This 
George  W.  Norris,  who  submitted  the  revolutions,  he  predicted  more  revo-  «  the  first  ad  rate  readjustment  the 
unicameral  plan  to  a  vote  in  the  state,  lutions,  with  wars  to  follow  “vmless  a  paper  has  made  in  10  years, 
is  occupying  the  press  limelight,  how-  way  is  foimd  for  so  satisfying  at  least  The  News  raised  its  street  sale  price 
ever,  and  reams  of  newspaper  copy  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  masses  from  two  to  three  cents,  which  became 

are  being  sent  by  wire  associations  that  they  shall  have  a  more  just —  effective  Jan.  4.  The  weekly  rate 

daily.  which  means  a  larger— share  of  the  went  from  10  to  15  cents  but  the  re- 

Newspapermen  on  the  scene  include  wealth  which  they  produce.”  tail  annual,  six  months  and  three 

Ken  Keller,  Lincoln  Star;  Phil  Wad-  He  added:  months  rates  were  not  affected, 

hams,  Lincoln  State  Journal;  Walter  “With  the  conditions  as  just  de-  Wholesale  circulation  rate  advanced 

Christensen,  Omaha  World-Herald;  scribed  before  us,  it  is  clear  that  if  from  $1.00  per  100  copies  to  $1.60. 
Loren  Kennedy,  Omaha  Bee-News;  the  machines  are  not  to  choke,  the  A  letter  sent  to  News  advertisers 
Arthur  Wolf  and  Larry  Hall,  Associ-  masses  must  have  the  buying  power  to  stated  the  open  space  rate  for  100 
ated  F*ress  (Lincoln);  and  Robert  buy  what  they  produce.  In  the  past,  inches  or  more  used  at  option  of  the 
Kelly,  United  Press  (Lincoln).  Herb  this  has  not  been  provided;  and  with  advertiser  as  62  cents  per  inph  The 
Kelly,  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune,  coming  spread  of  mass  production  to  rate  for  one-time-a-week  insertion 
was  on  hand  during  the  opening  days  all  articles  in  general  use,  the  danger  (at  least  four  ads  per  month)  will  be 

featuring  for  his  sheet.  in  the  transition  will  be  greatly  in-  56  cents  per  inch.  The  rate  for  two- 

The  unicameral  is  an  experiment  creased.  These  dangers  will  eventu-  times-a-week  insertions  (at  least  nine 
and  may  not  last,  so  no  moves  are  be-  ally  be  conquered  in  the  ordinary  ads  per  month)  will  be  50  cents  per 
ing  made  to  demolish  the  extra  legis-  processes  of  biisiness;  but  before  they  inch. 

lative  chambers.  The  new  system  uses  are  conquered,  they  will  result  in  On  Oct.  1,  1936,  the  News  increased 
only  43  legislators  who  get  $37,500  revolutionary  movements  by  the  its  national  line  rate  from  4  to  5  cents, 
per  biennium  in  salaries.  Formerly  masses,  tmless  remedies  are  applied 
133  legislators  got  $106,000  for  each  in  the  immediate  future, 
two-year  term.  So  far,  economy  of  “If  the  advertising  profession  gets 
the  system  has  monopolized  the  head-  at  the  facts  of  the  situation,  and  thor 


lines. 


Revenue  Bureau  Sets 
Social  Security  Basis 

Washington,  Jan.  14 — The  In- 
temal  Revenue  Bureau  ruled  to- 
<1*T  that  publishers  must  pay 
•wial  security  tax  on  earnings  of 
delivery  boys  only  when  employer- 
ewploye  relationship  exists. 

Where  a  distributor  buys  papers 
Mtright  and  retains  profits  made 
"T  selling  when,  where  and  to 
whom  he  wishes,  no  tax  need  be 
paid  on  his  earnings. 

If  the  distributor  serves  only 
persons  designated  by  the  pub- 
“•her,  subject  to  change  by  the 
latter,  and  is  not  responsible  for 
rellectiens,  the  publisher  pays  a 
lax  on  the  earnings  of  the  dis¬ 
tributor  whether  he  is  paid  on  a 
•Iraight  salary  or  on  the  basis  of 
y  difference  between  an  amount 
against  tke  distrilmtor  for 
Pepers  furnished  him  and  the 
■■tsunt  eoUeeted. 


MAX  SIMON  PAROLED 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  13 — A  parole 
was  grant^  today  by  the  New  Jer- 


BERRY  REFUSES  DISMISSAL 

Vice-Chancellor  Maja  Leon  Berry, 
Jan.  12,  refused  to  dismiss  a  suit 
oughly  realizes  the  threatening  dan-  brought  by  the  Essex  County  News 
gers  of  the  present  and  the  immediate  Co.,  Inc.,  to  compel  the  Newark 
futme,  it  will  np  more  try  by  adroit  Morning  Ledger  Co.  to  carry  out  a  de¬ 
advertising  technique  to  rob  the  livery  contract.  The  motion  for  dis- 
masses  of  their  buying  power  on  missal  was  made  by  Israel  B.  Greene, 
which  their  employment  depends,  counsel  for  the  Newark  Mailers’ 


sey  Court  of  Pardons  to  Max  L.  than  it  will  try  to  make  money  by  Union,  Local  11;  Mailers’  Trade  Dis- 
Simon,  of  Garfield,  newspaper  pub-  putting  pistols  to  men’s  heads  and  trict  Union  and  International  Typo- 
lisher,  servii^  a  term  in  State  Prison  taking  their  purses  and  other  valu-  graphical  Union,  and  35  individual 
for  ^on  in  connection  with  the  ables.  Instead,  the  profession  gener-  members,  all  defendants  in  the  suit, 
btiming  of  the  Elizabeth  Times  build-  ally  will  reali^  that  anything  which  Berry  declared  technical  objections 
ing  in  Elizabeth  Oct.  17,  1931,  at  destroys  the  buying  power  of  the  to  the  form  of  the  pleadings  would  not 
which  time  he  was  publishing  the  masses,  such  as  the  selling  of  com-  prevent  granting  relief,  if  the  facts 
now  dehmet  Elizabeth  Times  there,  modities  or  services  that  are  not  of  justified  relief.  He  gave  Milton  M. 
Simon’s  sentence  of  two  to  three  real  service,  or  the  selling  of  even  Unger,  counsel  for  the  news  company, 
years  was  lifted  and  a  fine  of  $2,()(X)  serviceable  things  at  higher  prices  ten  days  to  amend  the  complaint.  The 
ordered  remitted.  than  are  really  necessary,  must  in-  suit  charges  the  defendants  conspired 

_ evitably  tend  to  throw  us  again  into  to  prevent  carrying  out  of  the  con- 

depression.”  tract  Dec.  22. 

POLLOCK  TRANSFERRED  - -  - 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  Jan.  14 — James  F. 

Pollock,  business  manager.  Ft.  Worth 
Press,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
general  headquarters  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  in  New  York.  Mr.  Pollock 
came  to  Ft.  Worth  nearly  three  years 


MACMILLAN  RETIRES 

AMERICAN  PUZZLE  CONTEST  Chicabo,  Jan.  12 — Lincoln  MacMil- 
The  New  York  American,  Jan.  11,  lan,  who  has  held  many  important 
began  its  new  “All-American  Puzzle  news  department  positiems  in  Chicago, 
Contest”  A  total  of  $25,000  in  prizes  is  retiring  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
will  be  awarded  with  a  $15,000  first  News  editorial  staff  Jan.  15.  He  has 
ago  after  serving  as  business  manager  prize.  ’Ilie  puzzles  are  based  on  fun-  been  a  member  of  the  Daily  News 
of  the  Toledo  News-Bee,  a  Scripps-  ous  names  in  American  history  which  staff  for  the  past  18  years.  He  for- 
Howard  paper,  nine  years.  He  ^1  are  portrayed  in  comic  cartoon  style,  merly  was  associated  with  Charles  H. 
be  succeeded  by  Ray  L.  Powers,  ad-  The  contest  will  run  every  day  for  15  Dennis,  now  editor  emeritus  of  the 
vertising  director  of  the  Houston  Press  weeks.  Each  week’s  solutions  must  be  Daily  News,  in  editing  the  editorial 
for  eight  years.  submitted  with  10  cents.  page. 


[ 


Columbu*  Went  Shopping 

The  Columbia  Citizen’s  new  mar¬ 
ket  survey  (“Columbus  Went 
Shopping!  Where  and  Why”)  is  a 
big  and  impressive  job  and  has  a 
number  of  features  Aat  we  haven’t 
run  across  before.  Its  purpose;  to 
determine  Columbus’  buying  habits. 
Its  method:  questionnaires  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Girl  Scouts  to  the  housewives 
of  Columbus.  The  average  time  for 


COLUMBUS 

Shopping  j 


A  ..  e  #>ieAAAA  j  11  nave  comriDuiea  naa  noi  xne  ci 

Sup«™  Co^by  Fulton  outtaer 
editor  of  Liberty  magazine,  against 

Mrs.  Mary  Macfadden,  wife  of  Ber-  ,  complaint  vehemently  ^ 
narr  Macfadden,  the  publisher.  that  the  statements  contained  in 

The  action  is  based  on  three  letters  were  wholly  false  and  inten 

which  Mrs.  Macfadden  allegedly  wrote  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  pU 
to  New  Jersey  authorities,  intimating 

that  Oursler  and  others  conspired  to  The  complaint  then  cited  oi 
kidnap  the  Lindbergh  baby  as  part  similar  letters, 
of  a  big  publicity  stunt  to  exploit  the  Through  the  law  firm  of  Garl 
name  of  Bemarr  Macfadden.  &  Seligson,  Mrs.  Macfadden  enti 

“Mrs.  Macfadden,”  the  complaint  a  general  denial  to  the  allegation 
states,  “on  June  13,  1936,  maliciously  the  complaint, 
contriving  to  cause  it  to  be  suspected  The  complaint  was  drawn  up  by 
and  believed  that  the  plaintiff  (Ours-  law  firm  of  Hays,  St.  John,  Abran 
ler)  was  guilty  of  conspiring  to  com-  &  Schulman,  of  which  Arthur  ( 
mit  the  kidnaping  of  the  Lindbergh  field  Hays  is  the  senior  member, 
baby  with  the  payment  of  certain  sums 
to  secure  his  retimi  and  with  having 
been  connected  with  such  crimes  and 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  his  good  name,  sent  by  mail  to 
Governor  Harold  G.  Hoffman  of  New 
Jersey  false  matter  concerning  the 
plaintiff  as  follows: 

“  ‘This  Fulton  Oursler  came  into  our 
employment  about  14  or  15  years  ago 
wiA  only  $50  to  his  name,  but  with 
an  abundance  of  shrewdness  through 
his  former  work  as  a  magician  and 
hypnotist  and  was  soon  able  to  influ¬ 
ence  Macfadden  in  nearly  every  ac¬ 
tion.  He  played  upon  Mr.  Facfad- 
den’s  love  of  publicity,  and  through 
his  cleverness  in  this  line  was  able 
to  attract  much  publicity  to  my  hus¬ 
band  for  which  he  is  now  held  in  the 
highest  regard  and  esteem  by  Mr. 

Macfadden. 

“  ‘It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Mr. 

Oursler  conceived  and  conspired  with 
Gaston  B.  Means  and  others,  the  plan 
to  take  and  hold  for  ransom  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  child  but  without  intent  to  kill 
or  harm  it,  and  only  for  publicity  for 
Mr.  Oursler  and  Mr.  Macfadden  and 
great  financial  gain  for  Oursler  and 
other  participants  in  the  affair. 

“  ‘I  feel  sure  that  it  was  Oursler’s 
intention,  with  his  great  influence  over 
Mr.  Macfadden — which  at  times  bor- 


Louisville  Makes  Good 

B\CK  in  September  the  Louisville 
Times  ran  a  series  of  articles  by 
Russell  Briney  entitled  “Home  Town 
Makes  Good.”  The  six  stories  in  the 
series  were  devoted  to:  (1)  Louis¬ 
ville’s  Industrial  Condition,  (2)  Cig¬ 
arette  Manufachire,  (3)  Distilling, 
(4)  Transportation,  (5)  Building  Ac¬ 
tivities,  (6)  Agriculture.  Each  story 
was  set  in  large  type  in  double  col¬ 
umns,  utilized  large,  attractive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  dominated  the  page. 

'Ihe  Times  was  smart  enough  to  see 


WHERE 

AKD 

WHY 


filling  out  the  questionnaire  was  40 
minutes.  That  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  exhaustiveness  of  the  svuwey. 
It  was  a  “blind”  survey.  Neither 
the  Girl  Scouts  nor  the  housewives 
knew  for  whom  the  siu^ey  was 
being  made.  The  questionnaire 
contained  a  message  addressed  to 
“Girl  Scout  Friends”  and  was  signed 
by  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gordon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Columbus  Girl  Scouts.  The  first 
paragraph  reads:  “We  have  a  fine 
opportunity  to  earn  money  for  our 
camp  fun  by  collecting  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  shopping  habits 
of  Franklin  County  people.”  Signa- 
txues  were  not  required.  The  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
the  International  Business  Machine 
Corp.,  which  tabulated  the  results.  The 
questions  included  in  the  svirvey  were 
supplied  by  Columbus  merchants. 
The  Citizen  asked  the  stores  what  in¬ 
formation  they  would  like  from  the 
housewives.  All  that  the  Columbus 
Citizen  did  was  to  “initiate  and 
finance  the  project  and  act  as  the  re¬ 
porter  of  the  findings.”  Answers  were 
received  from  2,087  housewives,  rep¬ 
resenting  2.3  per  cent  of  all  Columbus 
homes  which,  says  the  Citizen,  is 
more  than  an  adequate  percentage  to 
provide  an  accurate  picture  of  all 
Columbus. 

The  answers  to  the  many  questions 
are  charted  and  tabulated  neatly  and 
in  an  orderly  manner.  Most  interest¬ 
ing  tabulations:  What  percentage  of 
the  buying  for  various  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  done  in  department  stores 
and  other  kinds  of  stores?;  Why  do 
stores  lose  customers?;  How  much  of 
the  buying  is  done  in  each  of  Colum¬ 
bus’  important  stores?;  In  which  store 
the  housewives  last  made  their  pur¬ 
chases  in  each  line  of  merchandise; 
Saturday  buying  habits  and  Weekday 
buying  habits;  Sales  of  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  by  brands;  Factors  that  deter¬ 
mine  where  housewives  buy  their 
groceries;  Importance  of  chain  stores 
and  independent  stores;  Buying  habits 
by  economic  classes.  All  this  infor¬ 
mation  and  much  more  is  cross  tabu¬ 
lated  so  that  all  kinds  of  detailed  and 
minute  questions  can  be  answered. 

Ihe  brok  is  free  from  ballyhoo  or 
promotion  for  the  Citizen.  The  ques- 


The  Louisville  Times 


The  Cash  Register 
Plays  a  Happier 
Tune — 


The  bank  account  looki 
healthier  in  many  a  publishini 
office  where  it  was  decided  to 
concentrate  on  bringing  the 
printing  standards  of  the  papcf 
up  to  the  highest  possible 
notch. 

Congratulations  instead  el 
kicks,  gains  instead  of  “stops" 
all  show  that  the  public  is  sec* 
sitive  to  fine  appearance  and 
reading  quality.  In  many  sudi 
a  program.  Certified  Mats  hsfc 
marked  a  turning  point  for  the 
better. 


the  promotion  value  of  the  articles, 
held  the  type,  reprinted  the  six  stories 
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rnS  is  almanac  week.  Maybe  you 
t>iinlc  (Getting  out  an  almanac  is 
jjH  business.  If  you  do,  you’re 
jjjog.  Robert  Hxint  Lyman,  editor 
i  the  World  Almanac,  published  by 
it  New  York  World  Telegram  (60 
cats),  could  tell  you  differently. 

It  isn’t  all  last  year’s  wheat  crop 
ind  the  population  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
Ibe  abdication  of  a  king  and  a  presi- 
dat's  good 'Will  tour  can  have  the 
sane  effect  on  an  annual  publication’s 
ijeidline  that  the  burning  of  the 
Bronx  would  have  on  a  metropolitan 
gaily  half-way  through  the  last  edi¬ 
tion. 

An  almanac  is  standardized,  nat- 
uinlly.  Over  a  period  of  years  the 
vork  of  putting  it  out  b^omes  a 
science,  one  learns  from  Mr.  Lyman. 
Tbough  completely  revised  each  issue, 
the  general  make-up  varies  but  little. 
Ihe  first  part  of  the  1937  book,  con¬ 
cerned  with  news  events  of  last  year, 
diicusses  labor,  the  Supreme  Coiurt 
fjnHingg,  Social  Security  (5  pages) 
ind  the  progress  of  the  varied  work 
and  relief  projects.  Two  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  projected  World’s  Fair 
and  there  are  several  paragraphs 
about  the  Elkins-Kilgallen-Kieran 
air-race  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Lyman  treasures  a  copy  of  the 
first  World  Almanac — a  thin,  old- 
(aihioned  publication  with  a  tan  cover, 
DO  more  like  its  descendant  than  an 
oxcart  to  a  streamlined  train.  It  was 
published  in  1868  and  ran  eight  years, 
lapsing  until  1886.  At  that  time  the 
Tribune  was  publishing  an  almanac 
with  a  strong  Republican  bias.  Joseph 
Pulitzer  thereupon  decided  to  revive 
the  old  World  Almanac  on  a  non¬ 
partisan  basis,  making  it  bigger  and 
more  inclusive.  Before  long  it  com¬ 
manded  the  field.  The  present  issue 
is  the  52nd  of  that  line. 

From  telephone  calls  and  letters  Mr. 
Lyman  is  able  to  judge  the  relative 
popularity  of  various  features.  Mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce  laws  seem  to  inspire 
the  greatest  number  of  inquiries.  ’The 
biographies  of  the  presidents  and  the 
pages  featuring  education  are  likewise 
popular.  Questions  are  varied;  not 
long  ago  a  young  lady  called  up  to 
find  out  how  to  spell  Aloysius. 

The  circulation  minimum  is  300,000. 
Most  of  the  copies  are  distributed  in 
the  United  States  but  some  go  to  far- 
off  places,  mainly  to  libraries  and  uni¬ 
versities  where  they  are  rightly  valued 
as  important  and  permanent  reference 
books.  Then  there  is,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  British  engineer,  who  or¬ 


ders  one  annually  from  his  post  deep 
in  the  jungles  of  India. 

This  is  the  15th  issue  under  the 
present  editorship.  Mr.  Lyman,  who 
astonishingly  enough  has  only  two  as¬ 
sistants  on  his  staff,  was  Acting  Man¬ 
aging-Editor  of  the  World  before  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  almanac.  His  newspaper 
background  includes,  as  well,  service 
on  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
the  New  York  Herald,  the  London 
edition  of  the  Herald  and  the  New 
York  Recorder. 

Two  other  almanacs  have  made 
their  annual  appearance.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  Almanac  and  Year  Book,  put  out 
by  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
(25  cents),  is  obviously  intended  for 
local  consumption,  even  though  it 
contains  an  impressive  array  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  facts.  It  doubtless  proves 
invaluable  to  residents  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Uncle  Sam’s  Almanac,  compiled  by 
Frederic  J.  Haskin,  Washington,  D.  C., 
publisher  and  head  of  the  well-known 
Haskin  Information  Service,  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  60  pages,  containing  not  only 
the  usual  astronomical  data  but  such 
things  as  cocktail  recipes,  “What  Each 
President  Has  Said  About  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  a  treatise  on  manners  and 
a  page  devoted  to  letter-writing,  with 
samples. — C.  G.  T. 

*  •  • 

IN  THE  PERIODICALS 

««r)ACK  TO  WORK:  WHEN  .AND 
D  WHERE”  in  January  Harpers  is  by 
C.  Harley  Grattan. 

In  Jan.  13th  New  Republic,  Evelyn  Miller 
Crowell  says  that  during  the  75th  Congress — 
“the  effect  of  editorial  support  or  attack  will  be 
worse  than  nil.  Every  bill  of  major  importance 
that  came  before  the  Seventy-Fourth  Congress 
with  virtually  unanimous  editorial  support  was 
defeated,  and  every  bill  that  was  fought  to  the 
last  ditch  editori.ally  was  passed.”  The  article 
is  titled,  “Congress — And  the  Power  of  the 
Press.”  Mrs.  Crowell  is  in  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Division  of  Press  Intelligence. 

H.  R.  Ekins.  Nesv  York  World-Telegram 
globe-trotter  wrote  “Chang,  Chiang  and  China” 
for  Jan.  9th  To-Day.  In  the  same  issue  is  an 
editorial  appreciation  of  the  late  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane. 

.'\n  opposing  view  of  Mr.  Brisbane’s  work  is 
taken  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  in  “Issues 
and  Men”  in  Nation  for  the  same  date.  The 
writer  charges  that  “.  .  .  Mr.  Brisbane  was 
without  principle — a  hired  man  who  bartered 
his  beliefs  and  rejoiced  in  his  shaiiK  because 
thereby  he  made  great  sums  of  money.”  The 
same  magazine  contains  “Senator  Norris’  Legis¬ 
lature,”  by  Roscoe  Fleming,  reporter  for  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

The  lead  story  in  January  16th  Collier’s  is 
“Lonely  Heart,”  by  Damon  Runyon. 


fIRST  AND  ONLY 
COMPLETE  HANDBOOK  ON 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

“Getting  and  Keeping 
Classified  Advertising” 

By  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald 

It  answers  a  thousand,  yes,  and  more  questions  of  current  vital  inter¬ 
est  to  every  executive  and  staff  worker  in  the  want  ad  department. 
Even  display  solicitors  and  managers  should  profit  by  the  abundant 
newspaper  advertising  information  presented  by  the  author. 

NOW  ON  THE  PRESS  PRICE  $3.S0 

Seed  check  or  meaay  order  for  Immediate  delivery 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BOOK  MART 

Tim«s  Bldg.  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  LIBRARY 

The  books  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  book,  new  or  old) 
are  available  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers,  by  return 
mail,  at  list  price,  or  less  when  we  are  able  to  buy  direct  from  pub¬ 
lishers  at  bargain  prices. 

Order  your  Christmas  books  through  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
BOOK  MART.  We  will  mail,  at  no  additional  cost,  any  book, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

When  ordering  books  of  unknown  price,  please  send  $5.00  and  we 
will  return  the  proper  change.  Remit  the  stated  amount  by  che^, 
P.  O.  money  order  or  postage  stamps. 


Journalism 

NtmwMr  Maks-tip.  by  John  E.  Allen.  Ii 
crammed  vHh  facts  which  will  help  you  solve  your 
typographical  prohicms  simply  and  inexpensiTely. 

It  is  the  first  indusiTe  and  definite  statement  of 
the  whole  art  of  newspaper  typography  by  one 
of  the  best-known  men  in  the  fim . $4.00 

Nssrspapsr  WrWiia  and  EdMni,  by  W.  O.  Bleyer. 
Thoroughly  up  to  date,  the  second  Revised  Edition 
gives  just  the  information  and  Ulustiation  material 
the  beginner  needs.  403  pp  Dlus . $2.2$ 

Main  CtwTsnia  In  lha  HMoiy  of  Amarlean  Journai- 
Ism,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer.  To  give  the  student  of 
iouraausm  a  background,  the  aim,  throughwt  the 
book,  has  been  to  seleet  those  historical  threads 
and  materials  that  have  a  significant  bearing  on 
the  present-day  situation  in  American  joumalam. 
niuB.  474  pp.,  formerly  M-OA  Now .  $3.00 

Nssrmansr  Manansmant  by  Frank  Thayer.  ’This 
book  oovers  the  whole  fi^  of  newspapw  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  fonndatioB  through  ^nipraent  and 
organisatioa  of  plant,  office,  ciroulation  and  adver- 
tidag  dapartmenta  to  the  formulation  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  policy  for  sarviee  to  the  community,  whidi 
is  the  haaia  of  sound  and  permanent  newspaper 
sneoasa . $4.00 

Tba  Writar’a  Maifcsl for  1S37,  aditad  by  Aaron  M. 
Mathieu.  Hare  is  one  of  the  moat  coraprdMnaive 
guide  books  for  writera  It  is  simple  to  use,  and 
up  to  date  in  its  material . $3.00 

Tha  Comffluafty  Nasrapapar.  by  E.  P.  Harris  and 
H.  F.  Hooka  A  full  and  practical  appikation  of 
the  nrindplas  of  modem  journalism  to  ue  needs  of 
the  local  newspaper . $2A0 

Tha  Country  WaaUy,  by  Phil  C.  Bing.  Diseuaaea 
the  innumerable  problems  connectM  with  tha 
management  of  a  country  newspaper . $2J0 

Weakly  Nasrapapar  Managamant.  by  ’Thomas  F 
Barnhart.  Stresses  advertisiog.  cinulation  and 
office  administration . $3.00 

Nasrapapar  Make-up  and  Haadllnaa,  by  Norman 
J.  Radder.  The  principles  and  practice  of  news¬ 
paper  copy  heading  ana  make-up . ^$0 

Raportini  Nssra  by  William  E.  Hall.  Tba  book 
presents  the  practical  techniquea  of  news  writing 
and  news  gathering.  'The  exact  problems  m 
getting  news  are  dealt  with.  Pointal  bints  on 
t^  methods  of  developing  good  news  style  are 
given.  Cartoons  are  u^  to  enliven  the  discus¬ 
sion .  $2.60 

Rocont  Books 

Gal  It  RIghtI  by  John  B.  Opdycke.  “If  you're 
planning  to  write  a  letter,  a  piece  of  advertising 
copy,  a  news  story,  an  announcement  of  the  annul¬ 
ment  of  your  engagement,  the  minutes  of  a  meet¬ 
ing,  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  a  set  of  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  flight  of  time,  a  tdegram  or  a  book- 
then  here  is  the  thing  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it. — 
A.  B.  Bernd  in  the  Macon  Telegraph."  ^50 

Tha  Manuscript  Market  GuMa.  contains  130 
pages  of  editors  requiretaenu.  Each  magaiine  is 
rat^  as  to  desirability  and  rates  paid,  time  of 
payment  is  given . $2.00 

Tha  Fraadom  of  tha  Praas,  by  Col.  Robert  R 
McCormick.  This  book  is  the  epitomixed  results 
of  15  years  fairly  continuous  battle,  in  moat  of 
which  the  Tribune’s  publisher  has  exercised  leader¬ 
ship  as  chairman  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ANPA . $1.00 

Flags  of  America,  by  Col.  W.  H.  Waldron.  Total 
of  tS  flags  are  entei^  into  this  histi^  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Flag.  A  replica  of  each  of 
them  in  color,  together  with  a  concise  account  of 
how  they  fit  into  the  Histoiy  of  .America  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  permanent  form.  With  a  copy  of  “Flags 
of  .America"  in  your  library  it  is  easy  to  answer 
all  inquiries  about  the  History  of  the  American 
flag .  $.50 


Low  of  fho  ProBS 

Nasrapapar  Law,  by  W.  W.  Loomis  Cloth  $1.2$ 
Tha  Law  of  Nawspapara,  by  Arthur  A  Croaman 
Complela  exposition  of  libd,  slander,  contempt, 
noth. .  $3.$0 

Spoeiol 

Brawar  Dtedanafy  of  Phrase  and  FaMs  (frequently 
referred  to  as  the  Editor’s  HandboolO  standard  at 
$7.50  price,  offered  here  at  $3.50.  Half-moroeeo, 
1,440  pages,  over  14,000  refereneea.  Frank  H. 
ViseteUy,  Litt.  D.,  says:  “Full  of  meat  as  an  egg.” 
A  gift-book  not  to  be  overlooked. 


Just  Out 

AdvanWng  Paoplab  by  Robert  ’nnamaa.  A  book 
about  advertising  aslesmen,  advertising  managers, 
advertising  oopsrwriters,  advertiiing  agents  and 
sdvertisera  themselves . $2.00 


Handbaak  for  Pressman,  by  Fred  W.  Hoeh. 
Contains  iUustrationa  and  charts  covering  every¬ 
thing  from  book  sises  to  spedficationa  of  aH 
presses  in  use  today . $3X0 


Advorfiting 


Making  MUHens  Rand  and  Buy.  by  William  A. 
Thomson.  New.  Expert  analyses  of  marketiu 
through  newspaper  advertising.  Clo4h . $3.00 

2222  RataHing  Mans,  compiled  by  Emanuel  Lyons. 
Successful  mraods  used  in  nsarty  ev^  retailing 
activity.  Can  be  used  in  the  advertiaing  promo¬ 
tion  department  as  well  as  by  local  space  sideainen 
and  users  of  space.  Cloth . $3.00 

MaUn  6  Advsrtlaamanta.  by  R.  S.  Duratine.  Able 
exposition  of  general  advertiaiBg  technique. 
Cloth . dxo 

How  to  Gal  Publicity,  by  Milton  Wright.  ’The 
tools,  the  technique,  ^e  whole  art  of  getting  pub¬ 
licity  for  your  entenirise.  Covers  every  factor  of 
how  to  prepare  and  handle  materiaL  and  where 
and  how  to  get  publicity,  in  a  way  that  meets  the 
business  man's  needs . $2.00 


Tha  Sailing  sf  Nmrspapar  Advertising,  by  George 

V.  Holland.  A  textbook  specifically  written  and 
published  for  newspaper  advertiiing  executives 
and  salssmen . $2X0 


Accounting 


Nawapapar  Organixation  and  Aseountin^  by  A 
S.  Van  Benthuyaen.  This  standard  guide  pre¬ 
sents  hundreds  of  money-saving  suggestions  on  all 
phases  of  publishing.  It  allows  you  to  compare 
your  own  policiea  with  the  systems,  methods, 
forms  and  praetices  of  other  efficient  organisations. 
544  pp.  Sisr  7x104^  inches .  $10l00 


Circulation 

Nawapapar  District  Managarnam  by  Lloyd  Smith. 
A  textbook  for  men  in  ch^e  of  newspaper  carrier 

salesmen.  lUus.  Cloth . $i00 

Tha  Paper  Route,  by  Lloyd  Smith . $1.00 


Photography 


Photo  Markets,  edited  by  J.  P.  Lyon.  It  lists 
1800  markets  fur  photos  and  other  pertinent  data. 

$.$0 

Universal  Almanac  A  Market  GuldA  tells  what  to 
photograph  and  how  to  photograph.  Lists  news 
papers,  magaxines,  etc.  who  purchase  free-lance 
photograobs .  $1.00 


WORKING  NEWSPAPERMAN'S  SHELF 

Recommended:  History;  Main  Currents,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer,  $3.00.  Editorial  Technique:  News 
paper  Reporting  of  PubUc  Affairs,  by  Bu^  $3.00.  Newspamr  Writing  and  Editing,  by  Bleyer, 
$2.25.  Ri^ts  and  Privileges  of  the  Press,  by  Siebert,  $3.00.  'Ilie  Worki^  Press,  by  ^r^  $2.(10. 
Tha  law  of  the  Newspapers,  by  Arthur  A  Crosman,  $3.50.  Newspaper  Reference  Method^  by 
Desmond,  12.50.  Newt  PhotoKrsphy,  by  Prices  12.00.  For  iospirstion:  Reference:  Msrcb’i 
Thessurua  Dieiiooery.  S9.00. 
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SYRACUSE  STORES  AGREE  ON  CODE 
BARRING  FRAUD  IN  ADVERTISING 

N.  Y.  State  Publishers  Told  of  Its  Successful  Operation — 
Group  Re-Elects  E.  D.  Carson  and  All 
Other  Officers 


E.  D.  Corson 


Lake  placid,  n.  y.,  jan.  ii— 

More  than  130  merchants,  95  per 
cent  of  all  local  advertisers  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  daily  news¬ 
papers,  are  now 
preparing  their 
advertising  copy 
under  a  code 
devised  by  their 
own  group  and 
approved  by  the 
newspapers.  It 
has  worked  well 
for  the  past 
month,  members 
of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers 
Association,  in 
annual  meeting 
here  today,  were  told  by  Stephen  P. 
Toadvine,  manager  of  the  Syracuse 
Better  Business  Bmeau,  under  whose 
prodding  the  agreement  was  reached. 

Approximately  100  publishers  and 
executives  mov^  into  this  famous  win¬ 
ter  resort  yesterday,  and  left  tonight 
with  a  grudge  against  the  weather 
man.  Only  ice-clad  Mirror  Lake  at 
the  Lake  Placid  Club  doors  had  any 
of  the  wintry  aspects  associated  with 
the  region  and  none  of  the  assorted 
sport  equipment  that  accompanied  the 
visitors  got  into  action.  Business  ses¬ 
sions  were  held  Sunday  evening  and 
Monday.  Besides  Mr.  Toadvine,  the 
speaking  program  included  an  address 
by  Inspector  W.  H.  Drane  Lester,  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  on  mod¬ 
em  criminology  and  its  opposition  by 
the  “G-men”;  Erling  Strom,  who  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  on  his  ski-ascent 
of  Mount  McKinley  in  1932;  and  Dean 
Palmer,  publisher  of  the  Flushing 
North  Shore  Journal,  who  described 
the  typographical  strike  and  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  walkout  of  the  Guild  against 
his  newspaper. 

President  E.  D.  Corson,  Lockport 
Union-Sun  &  Journal,  was  re-elected, 
as  were  all  of  the  following  officers: 
First  vice-president.  Burrows  Mat¬ 
thews,  Buffalo  Courier-Express;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  E.  M.  Waterbury, 
Oswego  Palladium-Times;  secretary, 
Richard  E.  Coon,  Jr.,  Poughkeepsie 
Star  and  Enterprise;  and  treasurer, 
Arthur  J.  Gordon,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

Mr.  Toadvine  presented  a  somber 
picture  of  declining  public  confidence 
in  advertising  as  a  result  of  competitive 
misrepresentation  of  goods  by  local 
merchants.  While  conditions  were  no 
worse  in  Syracuse  than  in  other  cities, 
he  said  that  many  reputable  mer¬ 
chants  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
either  they  must  cease  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  or  engage  in  the  contest  of 
ffilsehood  going  on  all  around  them. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  merchants  who 
did  not  willingly  misrepresent  their 
wares  were  dragged  down  by  the  10 
per  cent  who  did  so  persistently. 

He  recognized  that  the  newspapers 
were  not  in  position  to  impose  censor¬ 
ship,  and  rejected  censorship  as  a  cure 
from  any  standpoint  The  merchants, 
however,  did  not  always  imderstand 
why  a  newspaper  which  rejected  copy 
for  no  reason  concerned  with  truth  or 
accuracy  {M'inted  in  the  same  edition 
advertising  that  every  merchant  rec¬ 
ognized  as  fraudulent 
Steadily  declining  standards  reached 
the  point  late  last  year  that  one  group 
of  merchants  listened  receptively  to  a 
Shopping  News  prixnoter  who  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  of  a  store  me¬ 
dium,  widi  the  platform  of  “truth  in 
advertising”  to  be  rigidly  enforced 


by  the  merchants  themselves.  At  this 
juncture  the  merchants  consulted  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  and  the 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  and  the  joint 
decision  was  reached  to  try  once  again 
to  clean  up  abuses  and  keep  the  stores 
solidly  in  newspaper  columns. 

A  conunittee  of  30  merchants,  in¬ 
cluding  several  flagrant  offenders,  was 
named  to  draft  a  simple  code  to  which 
all  would  be  invited  to  subscribe.  An 
agreement  covering  15  points  was 
finally  drafted,  14  of  the  15  rules  being 
based  upon  court  decisions.  It  was 
signed  by  all  but  foiir  of  the  largest 
advertisers,  and,  Mr.  Toadvine  stated, 
three  of  these  four  will  join  the  group 
during  the  next  week.  Original  sign¬ 
ers  munbered  132,  or  95  per  cent  of 
regular  advertisers  in  the  city’s  three 
dailies. 

The  newspapers  were  then  re¬ 
quested  to  give  the  plan  their  public 
approval  and  did  so.  They  were  also 
requested,  in  the  event  that  the  group 
brought  legal  proceedings  against  a 
member  who  offended  against  the 
code,  to  give  publicity  to  the  facts.  No 
case  has  yet  arisen. 

The  agreement  covers,  in  general, 
the  following  points: 

Strict  regulation  of  free  merchandise 
offers. 

Claims  of  underselling. 

Comparative  prices. 

Advertising  of  “seconds”  or  “irregu¬ 
lar”  merchandise. 

“Bait”  advertising. 

Illustrations,  which  must  accurately 
reproduce  the  advertised  goods. 

Credit  offers. 

Trade-In  offers. 

Lotteries. 

Criticism  of  competitors. 

Exaggeration. 

“Factory”  prices  and  “factory”  sales. 

A  rotating  committee,  with  person¬ 
nel  changed  every  month,  sits  once 
a  week  in  judgment  on  the  previous 
week’s  copy  and  calls  before  it  mer¬ 
chants  whose  copy  is  considered  to 
violate  the  rules.  The  newspapers 
also  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  any  claims  or  state¬ 
ments  which  seem  to  them  “sour,”  and 
both  merchants  and  papers  abide  by 
the  Bureau’s  judgment  In  Mr.  Toad- 
vine’s  opinion,  this  procedure  relieves 
the  newspapers  of  much  bickering 
with  individual  advertisers  and  also 
of  the  onus  of  decisions  which  adver¬ 
tisers  could  not  readily  accept  from 
a  newspaper  employe.  Mr.  Toadvine’s 
enthusiasm  for  the  plan  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Syracuse  publishers  on 
the  floor. 

Progress  was  repi.rted  on  another 
cooperative  project  authorized  by  the 
association  last  September — the  form¬ 
ulation  of  agreements  covering  all 
newspapers  in  each  city  on  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  free  publicity.  The  Syracuse 
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agreement  is  working  well,  Karl  A. 
Thiesing,  executive  secretary,  re¬ 
ported,  adding  that  efforts  were  under 
way  to  form  similar  agreements  in 
other  up-state  cities. 

Mr.  '^esing,  in  his  report  on  labor 
matters,  said  that  of  23  wage  contracts 
concluded  in  1936,  12  provided  for  in¬ 
creased  pay  while  11  maintained  the 
previous  scales. 

Labor  affairs  had  their  big  inning 
in  the  address  of  Dean  Palmer.  He 
has  been  the  largest  stockholder  in 
the  Flushing  Journal  for  ei^t  years. 
The  community  lies  within  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  New  York  City  union, 
which  periodically  had  sought  a  con¬ 
tract  but  did  not  press  the  demand  in 
the  face  of  the  publisher’s  representa¬ 
tion  that  his  operation  could  not  sup¬ 
port  New  York  wages  and  working 
conditions.  A  change  in  the  union’s 
administration,  following  the  death  of 
President  Leon  Rouse  last  summer, 
brought  new  tactics  into  play,  and 
late  in  November,  a  demand  was  made 
for  unionization  of  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  This  was  coimtered  by  the 
management  according  to  its  past  cus¬ 
tom,  and  without  fiulher  warning,  Mr. 
Palmer  said,  the  mechanical  forces 
a  few  days  later  failed  to  report  for 
work.  Considerable  minor  damage 
was  found  in  the  pressroom.  A  new 
force  was  hastily  recruited  and  the 
paper  was  published  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Within  a  week,  the  manage¬ 
ment  received  a  letter  from  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Guild,  stating  that  its  members  on  the 
Flushing  daily  were  greatly  distressed 
by  having  to  pass  through  the  picket 
lines  of  a  striking  union,  affiliated, 
like  the  Guild,  with  the  A.  F.  L.  ’The 
existence  of  a  Guild  chapter  on  the 
Joiumal  was  news  to  the  manage¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Palmer  said,  and  the  com¬ 
munication  was  not  answered.  Mean¬ 
while  it  had  developed  that  the  walk¬ 
out  of  the  mechanical  forces  was  an 
“outlaw”  strike,  not  sanctioned  by  the 
international  union  heads.  Anproval 
was  later  granted,  but  meanwhile,  11 
members  of  the  Guild  one  day  failed 
to  report. 

Since  that  time,  more  than  a  month 
ago,  the  paper  has  been  produced  by 
two  editorial  executives  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Guild,  with  three 
press  wires,  several  correspondents, 
and  a  strong  flow  of  copy  from  local 
organizations. 

Early  in  the  strike  appeared  another 
phase  new  to  newspaper  disputes. 
Under  a  law  enacted  by  the  state  leg¬ 
islature  last  spring,  strikers  against  a 
manufacturer  seem  to  be  permitted 
to  picket  all  shops  in  which  his 
goods  were  sold.  Delegations  imme¬ 
diately  called  upon  the  Joiumal’s 
advertisers  and  warned  them  that 
if  they  continued  to  advertise,  their 
shops  would  be  picketed  as  unfair 
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to  organized  labor.  The  threat  suc¬ 
ceed^  in  killing  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  paper’s  local  copy.  Circulation, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  gone  steadily 
forward,  and  is  now,  Mr.  Palmer  said, 
higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Some 
newsstand  sales  were  lost  in  the  first 
few  days,  due  to  inability  of  the  small 
and  disorganized  force  to  maintain 
publishing  schedules,  but  that  has 
been  overcome  and  the  loss  recovered. 

Hie  Guild  members  are  not  officially 
on  strike,  Mr.  Palmer  said,  but  ap. 
pear  to  be  following  the  Seattle  tac¬ 
tics  of  the  typographical  imion,  whidj 
refused  to  pass  through  the  Guild 
picket  lines  in  that  three-month  sus- 
pension. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  gave  his  audi. 
ence  a  word  of  good  cheer.  G«ieril 
advertising  in  newspapers  in  193| 
probably  exceeded  $185,000,000,  he 
said,  against  $167,000,000  in  1935. 

On  the  same  topic,  Frank  E  Trq)p, 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett  News, 
papers  and  prime  mover  in  the  United 
Front  plan  to  promote  all  newspapers 
as  national  advertising  media,  outlined 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  to 
date.  Financing  plans  will  be  per¬ 
fected  this  week,  he  said,  and  the  plan 
with  all  details  clear,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  committee  representing 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  the 
United  Front  to  the  directors  of  the 
ANPA. 

Jerome  D.  Bamum,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  and  presidoit 
of  the  ANPA,  invited  his  fellow  New 
Yorkers  to  be  present  in  force  at 
ANPA  convention  in  April,  which  will 
celebrate  the  organization’s  50th  anni¬ 
versary.  The  occasion  will  be  marked 
by  a  special  Iimcheon  on  Tuesday  of 
convention  week. 

William  O.  Dapping,  Auburn  Citi¬ 
zen-Advertiser,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  State  Associated  Press  group 
for  his  seventh  consecutive  term. 


COAST  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Marysville  (Cal.)  Star,  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  published  for  the  past  16 
months  by  A.  W.  Gluckman,  Sr.,  hat 
suspended. 
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A.  T.  BaodoraM  Oaspaar,  lae. 
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Give  Younelf  a  Break, 
Mr.  Employer— 

ITie  next  time  you  start  fishing 
through  that  stack  of  applica¬ 
tions  in  your  desk  to  fill  an  tm- 
expected  vacancy  on  your  stall, 
take  it  easy  and  let  us  do  your 
worrying. 

We,  too,  have  applications  on 
file — from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try — and  through  investigationa 
we  know  what  past  and  present 
employers  think  of  the  work  of 
our  registrants. 

Newspaper  man,  magazine  man, 
advertising  man  or  publicity 
man — in  any  capacity  from  top 
on  down  —  The  Personnel  Bu¬ 
reau  can  find  him  for  you. 

So,  give  yoursdf  a  break  Mr. 
Employer,  call,  write  or  wire— 

The  Personnel  Bureos 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 


Chicago— 3S 
Los  Angolot- 


E.  Wackor  Drive 
-2387  Toviof  St. 
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rONFERENCE  BLASTS  introduces  woodpulp  bill 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6— A  biU 
5.  A.  VsUVtJvlNIVlILW  1«5  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  pulp- 

- 7  wood,  wood  pulp,  or  any  wood  su- 

mgort  of  CoBsorthip  Exposed  at  sceptible  of  use  in  manufactturing 
Valparaiso  Press  Congress —  paper,  has  been  introduced  by  Rep. 


Valparaiso  Press  Congress — 

Important  Resolutions  Martin  Smith  of  Washington. 

NEW  CANADIAN  AUDIT 

More  than  150  delegates  to  the  Pan-  BOARD  COMPLETED 

American  Press  Congress  at  Valpa-  _ 

f3iso,  Chile,  concluded  a  four-day  CCAB  Ready  to  Audit  Both  Free  and 
session  Monday  by  attacking  yir-  circulations  of  Business 

tually  aU  the  South  American  natio^  p  ^  Members 

for  imprisonmg  newspaper  men  who  *  A  nr 

Jared  to  criticize  their  governments. 

IX^ite  f  Organization  of  the  Canadian  Cir- 

and  auSk.  TO  Unllnd  nn^onn  Audit  Board  has  com- 

imperialism  as  reg^  Puerto  ^  5^”?X‘SirS 

Rico,  the  conference  passed  several  .  *  s  j  u  -j 

.  _ 11  uow  set  up,  it  was  stated,  to  provide 

o  was  nnA  offprAfi  hv  J<^n  circulation  audits  for  business  papers 
f  f  fhA  Waki  Ynrlf  ^Timpa  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
W.  ^te  of  the  New  York  Times  circulations,  including  both  paid  and 

“  aYworma  f^ee,  or  “controlled,”  circulatS  S- 

“S?.”white  recommended  that  the  Pers  of  controlled  circ^ation  have  be- 

„  . _ . _ ,.v,-se.*e.  come  numerous  m  Canada  m  late 

^uth  American  gowniments  study 

the  possibility  of  abolishing  censor-  ^  j  j  a 

lac  j  audits.  In  some  cases  their  advent 

shps  to  enable  newspapers  to  fulfm  competitors  with 

their  missions  of  creating  good-will,  -j  ■  ,  *•  .  i  ^  .u  a -on 

understanding  and  mutual  respect 

Zng  the  American  nations.  The  new  CCAB  is  designed  to  meet 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  . 

j  »  u  .T  r^,rr»-  The  BosTd  coosists  of  18  members, 

dispatch,  a  bitter  controversy  over  l-.  j. j  bv  J  A  M  Galilee  Canadian 

the  free  press  issue,  Jan.  11,  continued  A  ^aliiee,  C^dian 

for  four  hours,  several  times  border-  ^^“,^“$10,^  C^  Ltd.,  ^  chairman 

ing  on  free-for-all  fist  fights.  The  ^CAB.  The  members  are: 

South  American  newspaper  men  Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers — 7 
argued  for  the  liberation  of  about  50  Mr.  Galilee;  V.  R-  Young.  Canadian 

®  •  *1  au  -u  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd.;  Frank  Dow- 

newspa^r  men  now  m  jails  through-  P„^ha  &  Rubber,  Ltd.;  B.  W. 


Paid  Circulations  of  Business 
Papers,  Not  Members 
of  ABC 


out  Latin  America. 


Keigbtly,  Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.;  John 


Atilio  Garcia,  president  of  the  Ar-  Pitt,  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.; 
gentina  Press  Club,  launched  a  bitter  R-  Bankart,  Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.; 
attack  against  the  Argentine  govern-  ^td^  McLean,  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co., 

ment  which  he  said  was  no  better  /„justrial  Advertisers  Association-2  mem- 
than  any  of  its  sister  republics  where  hers:  Geo.  Brace,  Ferranti  Electric  Co..  Ltd.; 
newspapermen  are  persecuted  by  the  C.  B.  Hamilton.  Jr.,  Hamilton  Gear  &  Ma- 
govermnent.  He  said  that  several  of  Company. 


the  provinces  were  on  the  verge  of  ,  Co~id*on  Advertising  Age^y  Association— 

..^T  I  _ 1  .  _  ,  ,  1  member:  A.  E.  Jenner,  MacLaren  Adver- 

polibcal  explosions  because  of  con-  ,jgi„u  Ltj 


tinued  suppression  of  free  thought, 
free  speech  and  free  press. 


Business  Newspapers  Association  of  Canada 
— 3  members:  John  Atkins,  Business  News- 


One  resolution  asked  that  all  gov-  papers  Association  of  Canada;  B.  G.  Newton, 
emments  establish  schools  of  jour-  Mac  Lean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.;  C.  T.  Crouch- 

..I- _  •  i  i  -  -i-  i  ft.  Consolidated  Press.  Ltd. 

nahsm  m  state  umversities  to  make  ^.sodatio,  of  Canadian  Business  Publish. 
jcumalism  a  recognized  profession,  ers—i  members:  Dr.  R.  B.  J.  Stanbury, 
Another  step  was  taken  to  define  the  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Journal;  A.  E.  Jen- 
“joumalist”  in  order  to  weed  out  of  Canadian  Engituer;  N.  F.  Jardine. 


the  profession  in  Latin  America  many  ^  t.  t. 

t  .  i_-  •  !•  Unsfftltated  publishers — 2  members:  D.  B. 

who,  tho^  not  workmg  joum^ists,  Oillies.  Industrial  Canada;  J.  A.  Fullerton. 


enjoy  the  privileges  accorded  to  Fullerton  Publishing  Co..  Ltd. 
newspairermen  and  women.  It  was  offices  of  the  CCAB  are  at  1024 
the  spirit  of  the  conf^ence  that  jour-  Federal  Building,  85  Richmond  street 
nalum  be  established  as  a  profession  West,  Toronto.  Miss  F.  E.  Qotworthy, 
admttmg  only  ^versity  gradates,  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Cana- 

A  rraolution  offered  by  the  Chilean  Advertisers,  is  also  secretary  of 

delegation  and  pas^  by  the  confer-  the  CCAB.  The  audits  wiU  be  con- 
ad***  *^?*y!.**^  ^  governments  to  tinuous,  she  stated,  every  issue  of  the 
t  duty  f^  newsprint,  ink  and  member  publications  being  audited, 
a  k-.?  machinery,  etc.,  and  to  grant  Audits  will  be  taken  either  once  or 
a  substantial  reduction  in  cable  and  twice  a  year, 
telegraph  rates  to  facilitate  larger  in¬ 
terchange  of  news  among  countries. 

Another  resolution  requested  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  social  legislation  for  news¬ 
papermen,  including  retirement  pen¬ 
sions,  sick  benefits  and  a  scale  of 
salaries  based  on  years  of  service. 

Jan.  13  the  conference  voted  to  hold 
its  next  meeting  at  Bogota,  Colombia, 
in  August,  1938,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  400th  annivers¬ 
ary  of  the  founding  of  Bogota. 


(UB) 


TO  HONOR  WILEY'S  MEMORY 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Tj^a,  will  be  presented  by  Edwin  S. 
Wendly,  business  manager  of  the 
Turk  Sun,  as  a  gift  from  Mr. 
Wiley’s  sisters  to  the  Rochester  mem- 
wrs  of  the  Society  of  the  Genesee  at 
the  society’s  thirty-eighth  annual  din- 
^  to  be  held  Jan.  18  at  the  Hotel 
Wudorf-Astoria,  New  York.  The 
Piling  is  by  Harris  Brown  and  will 
^  placed  in  the  Rochester  Historical 
Society’s  rooms. 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 

UNITED  PRESS 

FOR  DOMINANT  NEWS  COVERAGE 


YOUR  COPY  UVES  A  YEAR  IN 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 

INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 


The  1937  edition  of  Editor  ^  Publisher’s 
International  Year  Book  (Published  Jan^ 
uary  30th)  will  go  far  beyond  any  of  its 
many  notable  predecessors  in  the  complete' 
ness,  freshness  and  importance  of  its  vast 
wealth  of  NEWSPAPER  and  ADVER' 
TISING  PERSONNEL,  FACT  and 
DATA  COMPILATIONS.  There  can  be 
no  debate;  the  International  Year  Book 
gives  the  what,  the  why,  the  who  of  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  industries. 

This  NEWSPAPER  BOOK  OF 
KNOWLEDGE  is  crammed  with  up'tO' 
the'minute  Facts  and  Figures  of  immense 
usefulness  and  supreme  necessity  to  the  re' 
sponsible  men  of  both  the  newspaper  and 
advertising  crafts. 

An  extremely  essential  part  of  the  set' 
vice  rendered  by  the  International  Year 
Book  is  to  point  out,  in  its  advertising  pages, 
where  national  advertisers  can  place  space 
contracts  to  the  best  advantage  and  where 
newspaper  publishers  and  executives  can 
get  the  equipment,  supplies  and  services  of 
which  they  stand  in  constant  need. 

LAST  GALL  FOR  RESERVATION 
AND  COPY 

Nowhere  else  will  your  story  reach  so 
many  prospective  customers — nowhere  else 
will  it  so  thoroughly,  so  consistently  and  so 
lastingly  carry  your  message  to  the  indi' 
viduals  you  want  to  see  it. 

Forms  close  in  one  week — January  23trd, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  16,  1937 


NORRIS  HUSE  DEAD; 
AP  PHOTO  LEADER 

As  Executiye  Assistant  to  Kent 
Cooper  He  Had  Giyen  Wire- 
photo  Its  Start — Published 
Two  Dailies 

Norris  A.  Huse,  for  more  than  ten 
years  prominently  identified  with  the 
development  of  the  Associated  Press 
news  photo  ser¬ 
vice,  died  Jan.  7 
after  an  illness  of 
several  months. 

Born  54  years 
ago  in  Ponca, 
Neb.,  of  a  news¬ 
paper  family, 
Mr.  Huse  has 
been  connected 
with  newspaper 
work  throughout 
his  life.  He  was 
educated  at  the 

„  .  „  University  of 

Noaais  A.  Husk  xt  u  i  j 

Nebraska  and 

from  1903  to  1916  he  was  co-publisher 
with  his  brother,  Gene  Huse,  of  the 
Norfolk  (Neb.)  News  which  was 
founded  by  his  father,  William  N. 
Huse. 

In  1916,  Huse  came  to  New  York 
with  the  American  Press  Association 
which  he  left  after  two  years  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
He  left  United  Features  in  1924  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Aft.  Vernon 
(N.  Y.)  Argus. 

In  July,  1926,  Huse  joined  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  as  an  executive  assistant 
to  the  general  manager.  Under  his 
guidance  the  AP  news  photo  service 
was  developed  from  a  bare  idea  to  its 
present  proportions,  including  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  plan  for  sending  pictxires 
by  wire.  He  set  a  pace  with  his  in¬ 
dustry  which  yoimger  men  found  diffi¬ 
cult  to  follow. 

When  the  transmission  of  pictures 
by  wire  was  first  advanced  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  Norris  Huse  would  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  development.  The 
natural  skepticism  of  the  time  was 
overcome  by  Huse’s  firm  belief  in  wire 
transmission  of  pictures,  a  conviction 
which  was  highly  contagious. 

In  1934  when  Huse  set  out  to  sell 
newspaper  publishers  on  the  idea  of 
Wirephoto,  the  business  was  in  no 
mood  for  a  new  expensive  develop¬ 
ment,  which  was  untried  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  transmitter  of  pictures.  Huse  had 
seen  it  work  in  the  laboratory.  He 
had  seen  it  work  under  practical  con¬ 
ditions.  It  was  sound  and  he  knew  it. 

During  1934  he  visited  almost  every 
city  of  any  size  in  the  country.  He 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  and  he 
talked  to  himdreds  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  There  was  opposition  within 
the  Assocated  Press  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Wirephoto.  Huse  overcame 
that  opposition  and  he  sold  the  skep¬ 
tical. 

His  first  hobby,  as  was  natural  with 
the  man,  was  concerned  with  his 
work.  He  had  a  collection  of  some 
of  the  outstanding  news  photos  made 
in  the  last  ten  years.  They  lined  the 
walls  of  his  office  and  comprised  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  development  of  the  AP 
news  photo  service. 

Huse  found  time  to  become  an  au¬ 
thority  on  contract  bridge  and  played 
in  several  tournaments,  although  of 
late  he  confined  his  playing  to  private 
games  with  friends. 

He  is  credited  by  advertising  leaders 
with  having  increased  the  popularity 
of  cigarettes,  having  conceived  the 
campaign  to  send  smokes  to  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Universal  Chapel  in  New  York  City. 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  FTess,  Lloyd  C.  Stratton, 
assistant  general  manager,  and  other 


(0i)ttuatp 


AP  executives  and  many  of  his  co-  leave  of  absence  and  was  traveling  by  Legislature,  which  convened  Jan.  u 

workers  attended  the  services  as  did  automobile  to  Arizona  where  he  hoped  will  be  asked  to  define  by  law  the 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  W.  Howard  and  to  regain  his  health.  word  “newspaper.”  The  associatioo’g 

other  leaders  in  the  profession.  Edmund  Noble,  author,  commentator  legislative  committee  will  prepare  and 

- - -  on  foreign  affairs  and  book  reviewer  present  a  bill  to  this  effect.  It  was 

f  for  fhe  Boston  Transcript,  died  Jan.  8  said  that  many  state  laws  use  the 

in  the  Malden,  Mass.,  hospital  on  his  word  “newspaper,”  but  that  has  never 

Henry  Gardiner  Hanford  for  more  birthday.  After  working  on  many  been  legally  defined  in  Arkansas  and 

London  he  be.  .s^n  tn  v™  a””- 

Washinaton  Evenina  Star  died  at  his  foreign  editorial  writer  for  the  Alabama  Press  Associatkm, 

S."e  TwafS„’n  Jenld  llfw^  N-  "-oW-  ^  hold.ng  ,U  annual  ■nee.mg  Jan,  g 

^^^iajan.  a„d,U.r  a.  the  .1„.  „  his  „“'u."a°ns<Sr“r 

NoeMAK  MacCalium,  65.  former  Bring'  More"  hrfuMJ’£””o  AuSaJ 

editor  of  the  Canadian  Press  in  Buf-  Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury,  and  theme  of  the  convention 

falo  and  New  York  and  staff  member  m  diS  Officers  elected  at  the  various  state 

of  the  Associated  Press,  died  Jan.  11  1904  died 

at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  after  an  illness  of  Medford.  He  was  81.  Saxton.  Kavsville.  nam. 


two  months.  -  — 

William  S.  Power,  72,  executive  as-  crx/rpAI  QTATF 
sistant  to  H.  T.  Ewald,  president  of  Ol/AllL 

the  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  died  ASSOCIATIONS  MEET 

in  Detroit,  Jan.  9.  He  formerly  had  _ _ 

his  own  business  in  Detroit,  the  Streat  Problem*  of  Revenue  and 


Power,  Alexander  &  Jenkins  Agency.  I„du.try— Utah,  Arkanta.,  Ala- 

Orion  H.  Newman,  43, 11  years  tele-  bama  and  Maine  Group, 

graph  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Convene 

Star,  died  at  the  home  of  relatives  in  _ 

Trenton,  Mo.,  Jan.  8.  State  press  associations  meeting  ii 

Harry  J.  Cable,  62,  newspaper  cor-  several  points  last  week-end  empha 


....  XX  1..  A.x6fXAAv,.vA.  xx^  „ AAx .  Qias.  V.  K.  Saxtoo,  Kaysvillc,  Davij 

-  County,  was  elected  president  of  the 

CX/CD  A I  CT  A  T'C  DDC6C  Utah  association.  Val.  H.  CowW 
HVbKAL  51  Alt.  I'Kt.ia  Price,  was  chosen  vice-presidm 

ASSOCIATIONS  MEET  Hendrik  Romeyn,  Salt  Lake  City,  was 

_ _  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

tre*.  Problem,  of  Revenue  and  Fred  D.  Jordan,  publisher  of  the 
Induatry— Utah,  Arkan.a.,  Ala-  <^6  )  Daily  News  was  elected 

.  ■  MM  •  president  of  the  Maine  Daily  News- 

bama  and  Maine  Group.  Publishers’  Association  to  sue- 

Convene  ceed  Oliver  L.  Hall,  former  editor  of 

,  TTT  the  Bangor  Daily  Commercial,  who 

State  press  ^^latiom  rneeting  in  ^as  assumed  his  new  duties  as  jirivtte 


r^ondent  in  New  Castle,  Del  ^d  sized  the  problems  of  bringing  inore  ^ows.  Col.  Harry  Ross  of  the  Bangor 

frimerly  a  reporter  on  the  old  Phtla-  revenue  to  their  paprs  and  attracting  Commercial  was  re-elected^ 


secretary  to  Governor  Lewis  0.  Bar- 


^  ^  ^  Wilmington  Jour-  new  Industrie  to  their  own  state  president;  Caleb  A.  Lewis  of  the 

^l  andAe  Wilmington  Sun,  died  Jan.  Members  of  the  Mississippi  Press  Waterville  Sentinel,  treasurer,  and 
9  of  a  heart  ailment  in  Wilmmgton.  ^ociation  meetmg  at  Meridian,  Jan.  ^  ^  Bridgman  of  the  Biddeferi 

John  J.  Barry,  78,  editor  and  owner  10,  launched  a  movement  to  secure  journal  secretary 
of  the  Rolling  Fork  Echo  since  the  increased  national  advertising  for  oflficers  reelect^  at  the  Arizona 
weekly  was  established  51  years  ago,  small  daily  and  weekly  news^pers.  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
died  suddenly  following  a  heart  at-  Employment  of  a  full-time  field  rep-  m-etine  in  Phoenix  recentlv  were-  W 
tack  at  his  home  in  New  Haven,  Ky.  resentative  to  carry  out  the  progr^  B.  kX!  Gmham  c3ty 
M.  F.  Russell,  68,  for  27  years  pub-  contect  between  the  president;  W.  P.  Stuart,  Prescott  Cou- 

Usher  of  the  Bangor  (Mich.)  Advocate  ^d  national  advertisers  and  rier,  first  vice-president,  H.  C.  Reed, 

and  widely  known  western  Michigan  advertising  agencies,  was  approved  dgndale  News,  second  vice-presi- 
fruit  grower,  died  Jan.  9  in  a  Louis-  with  the  appointment  of  a  coin-  and  George  W.  Chambers,  Tuc- 

ville,  Ky.,  hospital  from  injuries  re-  ^  draft  procMure.  Bruce  R.  Star,  secretary-treasurer. 

ceived  in  an  automobile  accident.  McCoy,  manager  of  the  Louisi^a  „  - 

o,  u  1  J  Press  Association,  told  the  group  that  CARRIERS  WIN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

UD  from  anorentice  in  the  comnosine  Mississippi  is  as  yet  a  tremendous  Five  carriers  of  the  Seattle  Star  will 

P  ,  PP  ,  ®  ^  ^  mpos  ng  njarket  not  fully  recognized  nor  en-  receive  one  year  free  education  at  the 

room  to  become  business  manager  of  receive  one  year  iree  eaucaiion  aiuie 

the  Florence  Times  and  the  Tri-Cities  ^  ^  ^  industrial  and  manufac-  University  of  Washington  as  a  result 

me  f  (Orence  l  tmes  ana  me  l  rt  ernes  interesLc  of  the  nation.  xi _ _ _ i^x: _ _ 


president;  Caleb  A.  Lewis  of  the 


Officers  reelected  at  the  Arizona 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 


Daily  of  Florence- Sheffield,  Ala.,  died 


turing  interests  of  the  nation. 


of  the  year’s  circulation  competition. 


In  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  9,  George  expenses  will  be  paid. 


Jan.  8  following  two  operations.  At  ^  Harrison,  president  of  the  Utah 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  serving  Association,  meeting  there,  as- 


MiiiimiHiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiHMMrii!: 


as  postmaster  of  Florence. 


sailed  the  Utah  anti-dental  advertis-  g 


John  Otis,  75,  dean  of  advertising  j^g  act  which  was  passed  in  1935.  He  1 

men  in  Worcester  and  formerly  a  urged  vigorous  opposition  to  any  and  | 

member  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  every  bill  presented  in  the  present  and  | 

Evening  Post  advertising  staff  more  future  legislatures  which  would  injure  | 

than  35  years,  died  recently.  He  re-  directly  or  indirectly  honest  advertis-  | 


tired  two  years  ago. 


ing.  A.  S.  Brown,  Democratic  national 


William  A.  Frewert,  67,  veteran  committee  from  Utah,  urged  the  pub- 
Tri-Cities  newspaper  reporter,  who  Ushers  to  support  the  bill,  soon  to  be 
retired  from  the  profession  three  years  introduced  to  the  state  legislature, 
ago  after  40  years  of  service,  died  Jan.  which  would  appropriate  $100,000  for 
4  at  Rock  Island,  Ill.  A  native  of  conducting  a  nation-wide  advertising 
Burlington,  la.,  Mr.  Frewert  had  been  campaign  for  the  state’s  industrial  ahd 
employed  on  the  Davenport  Ua.)  scenic  resources. 

Times,  the  former  Davenport  Leader,  By  vote  of  the  Arkansas  Press  As- 
the  old  Rock  Island  Union,  the  Gales-  sociation  at  its  midwinter  meeting, 
burg  (Bl.)  Mail  and  the  Peoria  Star.  Jan.  9,  at  Little  Rock,  the  Arkansas 

John  Walshe,  69,  veteran  news-  - - - 

paperman  who  came  to  Canada  from  j  w  . . . 

Ireland  30  years  ago,  died  at  his  home  '  I  u  . 

in  Toronto  Jan.  9.  For  many  years  i  I  I'  wou  STe.  OT  ftlltlciDatC. 

on  the  Toronto  Daily  World  and  *  *  ^  ,  .  .  T  f  1 

Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  he  had  I  appropnabng  advertising  It  yOtl  YlCCCi 

lately  edited  a  number  of  weekly  pub-  |  •  .  Aa—  1* 

lications  and  was  in  charge  of  the  I  moniCS  U1  Australia  and  1  n -f- i  'PS 

city  of  Toronto’s  publicity.  NcW  Zealand  read  xyl’lOUpCll'pUJl 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Harrison  Towle,  |  * 

72,  editorial  writer  and  contributing  KIPll/CP  A  PCn  ISIFWQ 

editor  of  Montreal  Gazette,  died  Jan.  ixtyr  IvCiVvP 

10,  aged  72.  He  had  been  20  years  a  The  only  Journal  covering  the 
member  of  the  Gazette  stair,  and  pre-  •  •  •  #  j 

viously  was  pastor  of  churches  in  New  I  activities  of  advertising,  publish* 
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jNew  Zealand,  read 
NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

The  only  Journal  covering  the 


men — 


York  and  Chester,  Pa. 

Frank  Wright,  72,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  died 
Jan.  9  following  a  stroke. 

Arthur  LeRoy  Englehart,  53, 
known  to  turf  followers  all  over  the 
country  as  “Bronco”,  died  Jan.  9  in 
Abilene,  Tex.,  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette  editorial  department  for  more 
than  20  years  and  was  on  a  six  months’ 


ing  and  printing  in  these  terri¬ 
tories. 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St. 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 

Pablisk.d  MeatklF— SnbKriRtlM  Rat. 

?/•  pw  FMU-,  RMt  ItM. 


Competent  to  take  charge  d 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  tbi 
department,  the  WeHstt 
Committee  of  the  Intern*- 
tional  Circulation  Managed 
Association  can  provide  yo* 
with  men  of  capacity  *•) 
ability. 

Address :  Clarence  E.  Eyetdi 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  Tb 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  IlBnoie 
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What  Our  Readers  Say 


•TELESCOPED”  LEADS 


the  pages  which  “weary  ”  M.  de  Sweden’s  ^Queen  of  Light*  Guild  Threatens  to 
Sales? 

At  29,  the 


editor  of  a  humble 
1  ^  country  weekly  can  think  up  some 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  TJanJw  for  \  d^ily  newspaper 

an  unusually  interesting  Shop  ^Ik  ^ork  four  and  one-half  years  ago  to 
on  Jan.  2.  j^ticularly  that  part  in  ^  ^^ere  I  could 

which  you  discus^  AmOTC^  news-  authority  to 

paper  lea^,  as  criticized  by  Raoul  de  experiment  for  a  while.  That’s  why 
Sales  m  the  January  j  enjoy  such  rare  discussions  as  your 


the  January 


Roussy  de 
Atlantic. 

Your  discussion  of  M.  de  Sales’ 
weariness  with  the  telescoped  Amer¬ 
ican  lead  was  especially  interesting  to 
me  because  I  have  wondered  for  some 


Jan.  2  "Shop  Talk.’’ 

This  letter  may  be  merely  another 
annoyance  for  you  but  I  hope  it  can 
serve  some  useful  purpose  anyway 
in  assuring  you  that  there  must  be 


time  if  our  newswriting  formula  isn’t  ^^^y  y^^^g  newspapermen  who  read 


your  column  each  week  and  profit  by 
it,  as  I  do. 

Sincerely, 

Howell  E.  Rees, 

Managing  Elditor,  Dallas  (Pa.)  Post. 
Jan.  6,  1937. 


fylling  behind  our  typographical  de 
velopments. 

News,  as  American  newspapers 
bnow  it,  is  a  liquid  thing,  flowing 
swiftly  through  regular  channels. 

Most  of  the  time  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  allow  it  to  cool  long  enough 

to  solidify  it  and  mould  it  into  neat,  o  I  o  **  D  I 

dramatic,  pre-arranged  forms.  The  *  OUt  i  Otter  SOU  ISaCK  f 
idea  of  complete  coverage  and  rapid 
publication  seems  to  be  dominant. 

As  you  say,  comparatively  few  U.  S. 
newspapermen  have  ever  cultivated 
the  leisurely  style.  .  .  . 

Last  year,  during  a  series  of  talks 
to  a  group  of  young  women  who  were 
studying  a  short  college  course  in 
journalism,  I  tried  to  analjrze  their 
reaction  to  the  traditional  news  style. 

We  experimented  with  a  number  of 
suggestions  and  finally  found  one 
vdiich  we  all  seemed  to  like.  .  .  . 

Obviously,  it  can’t  be  used  for  all 
news  ...  or  can  it?  It  isn’t  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  M.  de  Sales’  example  be¬ 
cause  it  retains  the  usual  “who,  what, 
where,  when,  why’’  lead.  It  is  partly 
in  agreement  with  his  theories  be¬ 
cause  it  does  attempt  to  tell  a  story  as 
all  good  stories  are  told,  with  the 
beginning  first. 

Take  the  lead  article  in  your  Jan.  2 
number.  Set  the  lead  in  italic,  in¬ 
dented  one  em  on  each  side.  Thus: 

Arthur  Brisbane.  72,  author  of  the 
newspaper  colxtmn,  **Today,**  zvorld-famous 
editor,  died  at  5:30  a.  m.  today  at  his 
apartment  in  Xcw  York  City. 

Then,  in  straight  literary  style, 
begin  the  story  from  the  beginning: 

In  1844  readers  of  the  \ew  York  Tribune 
kad  become  accustomed  to  .\lbert  Brisbane's 
odd  practice  of  buying  front  page  space  in 
Greeley’s  Xew  York  Tribune  to  explain  some- 
tiina  called  "Fourierism.” 

Albert,  a  well-to-do  Scotch-Irish  intellectual, 
kad  returned  from  France  afire  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Fourier,  great  French  friend  of  labor. 

Because  he  could  think  of  no  Isetter  way  to 
proinote  his  new  cause  in  .America,  be  bought 
space  on  the  front  page  of  the  Tribune  and 
for  two  years  he  continued  to  explain  his 
tkeories  there. 

Then,  one  day,  Mr.  Brisbane  told  Mr. 

Greeley  the  column  would  appear  no  more. 

Mr.  Brisbane  was  going  to  Europe  again. 

Greeley  remonstrated.  He  offered  to  print 
the  column  gratis.  The  truth  was  that  Mr. 

Brisbane's  front  page  editorials  were  building 
circulation  for  the  Tribune. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son 

That  ended  Mr.  Brisbane's  novel  experi- 
tnent,  for  go  to  Europe  he  did.  Something  of 
what  he  learned  lived,  though,  and  was  passed 
on  to  the  son  who  was  born  to  .Albert  and  his 
wife,  Sarah,  in  Buffalo,  N.  A’.,  on  Decem- 
ker,  1864.  When  that  son,  .Arthur,  had  be¬ 
come  famous  in  the  newspaper  world  and  was 
himself  writing  a  column  for  200  <lailies  and 
1.200  weeklies,  he  said; 

"I  should  probably  not  be  writing  at  all 
except  for  the  teaching  that  I  had  from  him 
and  for  ideas  absorbed,  unconsciously,  when 
I  was  a  child." 

For  Sarah,  the  mother  of  Arthur,  died  when 
ke  was  2,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  such  a  style  might 
have  more  appeal  to  the  average 
reader.  For  those  who  don’t  want  to 
read  the  entire  story,  the  essential 
facts  are  in  the  first  paragraph.  For 
more  leisurely  readers,  there  is  the 
chronological  imfolding  of  a  story,  in 
the  familiar  form  they  learned  in 
sdiool. 

Am  I  cockeyed  in  believing  that 
such  a  style,  under  some  of  the  new 
sans  serif,  flush,  short  headlines 
would  contribute  something  fresh  to 


Readers  of  Editor 
&  Pubusher’s  cir¬ 
culation  column  in 
the  Dec.  19th  issue, 
will  recall  a  story 
concerning  “Lucia 
Day”  sponsored  by 
the  Stockholms- 
Tidningen.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune, 
we  present  here¬ 
with  the  “Lucia  of 
1936.”  Miss  Inga 
Bagge,  20-year-old 
office  worker  in  a 
Stockholm  medal 
factory,  was  chosen 
“Queen  of  Light” 
in  a  contest  which 
attracted  more  than 
1,000  candidates 
and  129,000  reader- 
voters. 


Flew  25,000  Miles 

Paul  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  Sunpapers,  was  back  in  the 
East  this  week  after  a  world  trip  done 
four-fifths  in  heavier-than-air  air¬ 
craft.  His  total  air  mileage  was  25,000 
miles,  though  he  sought  always  to 
take  the  most  convenient  travel 
method  and  used  both  boat  and  train 
on  the  trip. 

He  left  Baltimore  Oct.  12  and  14 
days  later  was  in  Peiping  with  six 
days  total  stop-over  enroute. 

His  trip  exemplified  the  excellence 
of  present  regularly  maintained  com¬ 
mercial  routes  throughout  Asia  and 
Europe,  over  which  he  traveled  in 
all  cases. 

In  viewing  conditions  abroad,  Mr. 
Patterson  was  most  impressed  with 
the  keen  aggressiveness  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  newspaper  men  whose  news  and 
circulation  technique  he  quickly  came 
to  admire. 

He  was  in  Japan  during  the  weeks 
when  the  story  on  the  Japan-Ger- 
niany  treaty  was  being  finally  nego¬ 
tiated,  and  he  and  his  son,  Maclean, 
who  had  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Patterson’s  nephew,  James  R.  Young, 
general  manager  of  the  Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser,  brought  out  with  them  on  the 
boat  the  story  carried  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  International  News 
Service  on  the  treaty.  Mr.  Young  is 
a  correspondent  for  INS. 

On  Tuesday  of  the  week  in  which 
the  story  broke,  the  foreign  office  gave 
out  a  communique  that  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  great  diplomatic  importance 
soon  would  be  made. 

From  then  until  Thursday  the 
Japanese  press  and  American  corre¬ 
spondents  sought  and  used  every  tip 
regarding  speculation  over  the  content 
and  ratification  of  the  treaty.  On 
Thursday  the  Foreign  Office  gave 
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the  Japanese  press  its  “bans”  which 
meant  that  no  Japanese  paper  could 
carry  anything  more  until  the  actual 
release  on  ratification. 

At  the  same  time  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  were  told  that  they  might 
as  well  not  frame  speculative  cables 
because  they  would  not  be  passed. 

Thus  when  Mr.  Patterson  left  he 
took  with  him  a  definite  tip  which 
he  had  received  from  a  Japanese  edi¬ 
tor  and  his  son,  Maclean,  took  an¬ 
other  authentic  tip  which  had  come 
to  Mr.  Young,  and  enroute  to  Shang¬ 
hai  they  framed  the  story  which 
others  were  not  allowed  to  cable.  In 
Shanghai  the  story  of  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  was  released  to  AP  and 
INS.  It  was  not  until  ten  days  later 
that  the  ratification  was  actually  ack¬ 
nowledged  by  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office. 


Picket  High  School 

Officials  of  the  Flushing  (L.  I.) 
North  Shore  Daily  Journal  conferred 
Thursday  afternoon  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  typographical  and  press¬ 
men’s  unions,  but  there  has  been  no 
progress  made  in  settlement  of  the 
printers’  strike  against  the  daily. 

This  week  the  principal  of  the 
Flushing  High  School,  Dr.  Arthur  L. 
Janes,  ordered  discontinuance  of  the 
weekly  high  school  page  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  saying  that  the  guild,  working 
with  the  printers,  had  threatened  to 
picket  the  school  and  that  he  wished 
to  avoid  any  trouble. 

Printers  and  guildsmen  had  com¬ 
plained  to  the  school  about  the  week¬ 
ly  page,  edited  by  the  students,  on 
the  ground  that  its  continuation 
technically  put  student  writers  in  the 
position  of  strike-breakers. 

A  large  part  of  the  Journal  editorial 
staff  has  refused  to  go  through  me¬ 
chanical  department  picket  lines  in 
front  of  the  Journal. 


DILL  STATION  RECOMMENDED 

Examiner  John  P.  Bramhall  has  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  that  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  permit  be  issued  to  former  Senator 
Clarence  O.  Dill  of  Washington  state, 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
a  radio  station  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dill  proposed  to  operate  a  purely  local 
station  with  no  chain  connections,  and 
draw  his  revenues  from  merchants  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


DETROIT  AGENCY  MOVES 

The  Lee  Anderson  Advertising  Co., 
Detroit,  has  moved  its  offices  from 
425  Dubois  Street  to  8415  East  Jeffer¬ 
son  Avenue,  the  former  residence  of 
the  late  Louis  Mendelssohn. 


=WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES- 


FORWARD  . . . 

With  the  increased  volume  in  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  the  country  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving  more  and  more  calls  for  qualified  help. 

Now  is  the  time  to  register  with  our  service  if 
yon  are  seeking  a  connection  with  a  newspaper 
or  in  any  allied  field. 

Write  at  once  for  a  registration  card  and  de¬ 
tails  concerning  our  method  of  operation.  Of 
course,  your  communication  will  he  held  in 
strict  confidence. 

Employers:  Onr  files  contain  complete  in¬ 
formation,  photos  and  references  concerning 
persons  seeking  employment  in  all  phases  of 
publishing  work. 


FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 
1 708  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 
Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 
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NORGE  REPORTS  56% 
SALES  GAIN  IN  ’36 

*' Another  Greet  Applience  Year*’  U 
Ahead,  Say*  President  Blood, 
Announcing  Increase*  in 
Advertising 

Detroit,  Jan.  11 — ^Topping  all  pre¬ 
vious  records,  Norge  division  of  Borg- 
Wamer  sold  533,334  household  appli¬ 
ances  in  1936,  an  increase  of  565  per 
cent  compared  to  1935,  accordmg 
to  Howard  E.  Blood,  president,  Norge 
Division  and  executive  vice-president, 
Borg-Wamer  Corporation. 

"niis  statement  reflects  the  gains 
made  by  Norge  division,  producers  of 
roUator  refrigerators,  wafers,  water 
room  and  milk  coolers,  commerci^ 
refrigeration,  ranges,  ironers;  Detroit 
Vapor  Stove  Division,  ranges;  and 
Norge  Heating  and  Conditioning  Di¬ 
vision,  makers  of  gas  and  oil  fired 
furnaces,  water  and  space  heaters. 

The  sales  increases  for  the  various 
Borg-Wamer  appliance  divisions  rep¬ 
resent  gains  far  above  industrial  ad¬ 
vances  in  many  cases. 

“Our  1936  sales  gain  strengthens 
our  faith  in  the  policy  of  recognizing 
the  American  housewife  as  our  chief 
designer,”  said  Mr.  Blood.  “'Die  Norge 
sales  increases  were;  refrigerators, 
41.3  per  cent;  washers,  98.2  per  cent; 
ironers,  120.6  per  cent;  gas  ranges, 
96.8  per  cent;  electric  ranges,  165.9 
per  cent,  compared  with  1935. 

“The  industrial  increase  for  house¬ 
hold  refrigerators  is  estimated  at  30 
per  cent  compared  to  Norge’s  41.3  per 
cent;  the  general  gas  range  sales  in¬ 
crease  is  estimated  at  30  per  cent, 
compared  to  Norge’s  96.8  per  cent, 
and  the  general  sales  gain  for  wash¬ 
ers  is  about  27  per  cent,  compared 
to  Norge’s  98.2  per  cent.  One  of  the 
most  amazing  things  about  1936  was 
the  great  enthusiasm  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  began  to  show  for  electric  ironere. 

“Our  heating  division  likewise 
showed  great  sales  increases;  gains 
for  the  various  products,  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  being;  fur¬ 
naces,  920.6  per  cent;  oil  burners, 
97.7  per  cent,  the  total  of  all  pr^ucts 
in  thin  division  being  26,340  units,  or 
an  increase  of  599  iier  cent. 

“Recent  nation-wide  Norge  surveys 
among  nearly  25,000  homes  through¬ 
out  the  country  indicate  that  over 
3,000,000  families  are  giving  some 
consideration  to  the  improvement  of 
living  standards  in  1937.  The  greater 
interest  in  product  replacement, 
which  now  is  indicated  as  being  near 
10  per  cent  in  the  refrigeration  field, 
the  extension  of  rural  electrification, 
the  marked  increase  in  national  in¬ 
come,  employment  and  wages  plus 
the  growing  favor  of  the  public  for 
home  equipm«it,  all  point  to  another 
great  appliance  year  in  1937. 

“With  this  bright  year  ahead,  we 
are  planning  very  material  increases 
in  our  advertising  and  merchandising 
activities,  particularly  in  the  use  of 
newspaper  space. 

“Among  new  1937  Norge  products  is 
a  revolutionary  development  in  per¬ 
fected  refrigeration  which  our  engi¬ 
neers  have  completed  after  four  years 
of  intensive  laboratory  development 
and  field  test.  It  will  be  known  as 
Low-Temp  RoUator  refrigeration  and 
for  the  first  time,  achieves  constantly 
maintained  temperatures  below  40 
degrees  with  higher  humidities,  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  preservation  of  food 
flavors  and  values  in  their  prime 
frrahness  for  longer  periods.” 

L.  J.  SHOLTY  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Les  J.  Sholty,  manager,  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  agency,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lou  R.  Maxon,  of  Detroit, 
chairman  of  the  bocu'd. 


Dursdne  Calls  Outlook 
for  Ads  Best  Since  ’28 

“Advertising’s  outlook  for  1937  is 
unquestionably  better  than  for  any 
year  since  1928,”  according  to  Roy  S. 
Durstine,  president  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York. 
“First,  advertising  budgets  are  up; 
second,  many  large  organizations  are 
amalgamating  their  various  subsidi¬ 
aries  into  a  single  organization  for 
advertising  purposes.  This  wiU  obvi¬ 
ously  create  more  substantial  adver¬ 
tising  accounts. 

“Back  of  this  rise  in  budgets  and 
increased  interest  in  advertising  is  the 
fact  that  aU  business  is  definitely  on 
the  upturn.  Business  reports  are  no 
longer  crammed  with  wishful  thinking. 
According  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Roper,  the  national  income  is  up  44 
per  cent  over  1933;  13  per  cent  over 
1935.  Money  is  loosening  up  for  the 
first  time;  people  are  spending,  and 
are  spending  heavUy.  Whether  aU  the 
spending  is  soimd  r^nains  to  be  seen. 
If  this  is  a  soimd  prosperity,  it  is. 

“Department  store  sales  are  up  33 
per  cent  for  1936  over  1933.  Rural 
sales  are  up  70  per  cent  over  1933. 

“The  building  industry  is  ddlnitely 
squaring  off  for  a  boom. 

“The  pent-up  demand  of  seven 
years  for  all  sorts  of  consumer  goods 
to  replace  things  worn  out  or  obso¬ 
lete,  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  new 
spenders,  should  create  a  1937  market 
of  tremendous  volume  for  all  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers.” 

Sugden  Agency  Becomes 
George  H.  Hartman  Co, 

Chicago,  Jan.  11 — Effective  today, 
the  name  of  the  J.  L.  Sugden  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  is  changed  to  George 
H.  Hartman  Company,  Advertising. 
The  18-year-old  agency  takes  the 
name  of  its  president  and  treasurer, 
George  H.  Hartman,  who  has  been 
head  of  the  firm  since  1935.  Founded 
in  1919  by  the  late  John  L.  Sugden, 
the  agency  continues  with  offices  at 
307  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  and 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

Mr.  Hartman  had  previously  been 
vice-president  and  equal  owner  of 
the  agency  with  Mr.  Sugden,  dating 
back  to  the  former’s  association  with 
the  firm  in  1923.  Other  officers  of  the 
agency  remain  unchanged,  including 
Robert  Collins,  Edwin  Cahn  and 
Charles  J.  Ollendorf,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  and  Frank  R.  Hartman,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Hartman  is  im  amateur  golfer 
of  note  locally  and  in  Florida. 


BEGINS  USED  CAR  CONTEST 

Studebaker  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  is  announcing  a  $10,000 
used  car  prize  contest  through  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  contest  will  be  nation-wide 
with  452  cash  prizes.  Participants  are 
asked  to  go  to  any  Studebaker  dealer 
in  the  United  States  and  select  a 
Studebaker  pledge-backed  used  car 
and  after  completing  the  purchase, 
write  a  letter  of  50  words  or  less,  giv¬ 
ing  reasons  why  the  car  was  chosen. 
The  contest  is  being  advertised  in  the 
American  Weekly,  This  Week,  Popu¬ 
lar  Mechanics,  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  once  a  week  over  the  NBC 
red  network. 


KROGER  ’36  SALES  UP  5% 
Sales  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Bak¬ 
ing  Company  for  1936  exceeded  the 

1935  total  by  $12573,754,  or  5  per  cent, 
according  to  a  preliminary  sales  re¬ 
port  issued  at  the  executive  ofiices 
of  the  company  in  Cincinnati.  The 

1936  total  amoimted  to  $242581,638, 
compared  to  a  total  of  $229,907,884 
for  1935. 


REACH  AGENCY  EXPANDS 

Added  space  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Feist  Building,  58  Park  Place, 
Newark,  has  been  taken  by  the 
Charles  Dallas  Reach  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising.  The  ag«icy  already  occu¬ 
pies  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building. 
Charles  A.  Churan,  formerly  of  the 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  and  the  Paris 
&  Peart  agencies,  has  joined  the  copy 
staff.  James  S.  Little,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  writer,  and  Stephen 
N.  Dick,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Orange  (N.  J.)  Courier,  will 
handle  a  new  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  for  tlie  agency. 

ESTABLISH  SNAPP  AWARD 

The  Women’s  Advertising  Club  of 
Chicago  has  established  the  Josephine 
Snapp  Award,  a  silver  trophy  to  be 
given  each  year  to  the  woman  who  is 
judged  to  have  made  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  advertising  during  the 
previous  year.  The  award  is  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  Jos^hine  Snapp,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club  and  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  who  died  last  year. 
The  first  award  will  be  made  for  work 
accomplished  in  1936.  Submission  of 
names  and  evidence  of  contributions 
to  advertising  by  women  must  reach 
the  Chicago  women’s  ad  club  by  April 
5. 


$1,000,000  AD  FUND  ASKED 

Provision  for  a  $1,000,000  advertis¬ 
ing  fund  is  made  in  a  measure  before 
the  California  State  Legislature.  The 
measure,  sponsored  by  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Tickle  of  Carmel,  authorized 
such  a  fund  to  be  put  at  the  disposal 
of  a  state  advertisement  and  publicity 
commission.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  money  is  to  be  spent  outside  the 
state,  under  terms  of  the  act.  Under 
California’s  custom  of  acting  only  on 
lU'gent  legislation  during  the  first  half 
of  the  session,  action  on  the  fund  will 
be  delayed. 

Good  Will  Is  Called 
^^Only  Gntaxed  Surplus” 

Figures  to  show  that  the  surtax 
on  imdistributed  corporate  earnings 
should  provide  what  amounts  to  a  re¬ 
duction  in  advertising  costs  have  been 
sent  to  clients  by  Emil  Brisacher,  head 
of  the  advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name,  with  head  offices  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  “The  only  untaxed  surplus  that 
a  corporation  may  retain,  as  protec¬ 
tion  essential  to  its  future  welfare, 
is  a  high  amount  of  good  will  and 
public  preference  for  its  products,” 
Mr.  Brisacher  advised,  in  giving  a 
tabulation  showing  that  as  high  as 
40  per  cent  of  money  spent  for  adver¬ 
tising  will  otherwise  have  to  be  paid 
out  in  taxes. 


ADS  FREE  FROM  SALES  TAX 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  11 — A  saving  of 
around  $47,000  annually  to  California 
advertisers  will  result  from  a  ruling 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
that  sales  taxes  may  not  be  collected 
on  certain  types  of  typography  jobs, 
it  was  estimated  today.  The  exempt 
jobs  are  those  in  which  the  printer 
retains  the  type,  type  form  or  proof. 

NAMED  SPACE  BUYER 

E.  A.  Trizil,  formerly  with  Stack- 
Goble  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  space  buyer  and 
production  manager  of  the  expanded 
Chicago  office  of  L.  W.  Ramsey  Com¬ 
pany,  effective  Jan.  15. 

OPENS  NEW  AGENCY 

Channing  L.  Bete  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Minott 
Printing  &  Binding  Co.,  Greoifield, 
Mass.,  to  open  his  own  advertising 
agmey  at  14  Hope  Street,  Greenfield. 


i4mafig  Adverdsing  Fotk 


WILLIAM  T.  WHITE,  fona*h 
advertising  director, 

Simon  &  Company,  and  at  one  tiot 
director  of  sales  promotion,  Halm  D(. 
partment  Stores,  Inc.,  has  joined  H.  B 
LeQuatte,  Inc.,  advertising  agency 
New  York.  Mr.  White  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Advertising  and  Mv ket- 
ing  Forum  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 

Resignation  of  Alexander  F.  Pfaf[_ 
advertising  manager  of  L.  Bamberg« 
&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  last  two 
and  a  half  years,  has  been  announced 
by  Willard  E.  Bowman,  executirt 
vice-president  and  publicity  director 
of  the  store. 

John  K.  Orr,  formerly  on  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  staff  of  the  Scrippe. 
Howard  Newspapers  in  New  York,  hai 
joined  the  Chicago  office  of  John  B. 
Woodward,  Inc.  Mr.  Orr’s  previous 
connections  include  also  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc.,  Young  &  Rubicam,  and  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  agen¬ 
cies,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey. 

Harry  Petersen  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Gruen 
Watch  Company,  Cincinnati.  He  was 
previously  associated  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  White  Motor 
Company  and  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  and  with  the  Cleveland  office  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Albert  Q.  Maisel  has  been  appointed 
director  of  copy  and  research  of  A  W. 
Lewin  Company,  advertising  agency, 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  formerly  served  as 
associate  editor  of  Modem  Packaging 
and  Modem  Plastics  magazines  and  at 
copy  director  for  the  Breskin  &  Charl¬ 
ton  publications. 

P.  K.  Babcock  has  resigned  from 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  to  j<Hn 
Richardson,  Alley  &  Richard  Cm- 
pany,  Boston  smd  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  as  an  account  executive. 

J.  T.  Jones,  for  eight  years  market¬ 
ing  director  for  the  United  States 
Printing  &  Lithographing  Corporatiao 
and  affiliates,  has  bmn  appointed  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  United  States 
Advertising  Corporation,  New  YoA. 
He  was  formerly  industrial  advertisiiig 
manager  for  the  Tidewater  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  and  conducted  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  several  years. 

Guy  C.  Smith,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  organization  of  Batteo, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  of  the  Jan 
Handy  Picture  Service,  Inc.,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Jamison  Handy,  president 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Smith  will  en¬ 
gage  in  food  merchandising  activities, 
with  headquarters  in  Detroit.  He  vras 
formerly  advertising  manager  d 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  and 
later  general  sales  manager  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  company.  Be 
was  formerly  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers. 

Kennedy  Company,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Thomas  A.  Boyle  to  its 
staff.  The  Kennedy  Company  acts  as 
travel  and  resort  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Bat- 
ton  Globe,  Camden  Courier-Pod, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  Fnt 
Press,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Neva  YcA 
Post,  Philadelphia  Record,  Pittsburg 
Press,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  St 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  WashinnU* 
Star. 

De  Witt  Dingman,  formerly  wi^ 
Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  published 
representatives.  New  York,  has  joined 
Martin  L.  Marsh,  Eastern  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Cinctnnoti  Times-Star. 
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pnpa  throws  light  on  variance 

IN  AD  RATES  AND  PRACTICES 

Publishers  Advised  to  Study  New  Analysis  of  66  Newspapers 
in  View  of  Rising  Costa— New  Chapter  in  Camel 
Cigarette’s  Advertising  Success 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Campmgns  and  Accounts 

A' 


A  advertising  rate  structures 
lipagp  figures,  classified  by 


and 
size  of 

circulations,  is  the  contribution  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaj^r  Publishers 
Association  to  clear  thinking  on  rate 
problems.  Some  of  the  material  has 
been  compiled  before,  usually  in  an 
effort  to  prove  a  point  by  advertisers 
or  agency  men,  but  other  material  in 
this  study  is  more  rarely  found,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  data  on  lo<^  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  rates.  The  report  was 


the  attached  report  will  divulge  that 
frequently  those  newspapers  with  rate 
levels  among  the  highest  in  their  re¬ 
spective  groups  enjoy  linage  equal  to 
and  frequently  above  those  selling 
comparable  circulation  volume  for  less 
money. 

“In  lower  circulation  brackets  is 
found  the  greatest  variance  between 
local  and  national  rates,  a  vari¬ 
ance  which  progressively  diminishes 
through  the  larger  circulation  groups.” 


Trademark  Registration 


compiled  by  the  PNPA  central  office 

from  questionnaires  dealing  with  the  j  c  *•  r 

first  half  of  1936.  Fifty-seven  Penn-  aside  from  questions  of 

anH  nin..  arp.  ^  advertismg  rates,  national  adver¬ 

tisers  see  possibility  of  heavy  costs  to 


sylvania  dailies  and  nine  weeklies  are 
covered,  no  names  of  papers  being  re¬ 
vealed. 

The  report  is  offered  “as  an  infor¬ 
mative  and  authentic  source  for  com¬ 
parisons  and  averages  upon  which 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  executives 
may  base  study  and  contemplation  of 
their  rates  and  linage  totals  in  the 
light  of  other  comparable  publica¬ 
tions.”  And  except  for  a  final  page  of 
comment,  the  whole  study  is  presented 
in  dispassionate  figures  and  facts  about 
advertising  practices. 

Looking  through  the  report,  we  note 
that  the  sliding  scale  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  local  rates,  only  seven  of  the 
dailies  using  fiat  rates;  that  the  fiat 
rate  is  used  for  national  advertising  by 
all  the  dailies  but  13;  that  the  “slide” 
from  maximum  to  minimum  local  rate 
is  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  for¬ 
mer  for  a  few  papers,  50  per  cent  for 
several  more,  and  33  per  cent  for  a 
good  many;  that  the  cash  discount,  so 
thoroughly  established  in  the  national 
field,  is  offered  by  two-thirds  of  the 
papers  to  local  advertisers  also. 

Frequency  of  insertion,  as  well  as 
volume  of  advertising,  is  a  common 
basis  for  the  lower  rates  in  the  local 
field.  One  paper  offers  local  dis¬ 
counts  for  exclusive  business,  and  an¬ 
other  for  early  copy. 

Rve  papers  reported  increases  in 
national  rates,  two  in  local  rates,  and 
two  in  classified  rates. 

Theatrical  and  political  advertising 
in  general  pays  the  highest  local  rate, 
wiffi  political  advertising  sometimes 
paying  a  still  higher  special  rate.  Some 
papers  let  these  two  classifications  fol¬ 
low  the  local  rates,  and  a  few  set  fixed 
theatrical  rates  in  between  maximum 
and  minimtim  local. 

One  feature  that  might  have  facili¬ 
tated  comparisons  in  the  report  would 
have  been  inclusion  of  circulations 
and  milline  rates. 

•  •  * 

Newspapers*  Revenue 

“DECOMMENDED  for  study  on 
rV,  the  part  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  is  the  variation  to  be  foimd  in 
comparable  rates  within  similar  cir¬ 
culation  groups,”  says  the  report. 
“While  any  study  of  rate  structures 
must  necessarily  provide  latitude  for 
purely  local  conditions,  it  would  seem 
that  in  some  instances  rate  revision 


them  in  the  movements  under  way  in 
various  state  legislatures  to  require 
state  fees  for  registration  of  trade¬ 
marks.  The  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  which  is  keeping  a  watch 
on  legislative  proposals  affecting  ad¬ 
vertising,  entered  emphatic  protest 
this  week  against  a  measure  already 
passed  by  the  Kentucky  Senate.  This 
would  require  every  owner  of  a  trade¬ 
mark  or  brand  name  to  obtain  state 
registration  in  order  to  do  business 
within  that  state,  with  a  fee  of  $45 
for  registering  each  trademark.  The 
AFA  also  telegraphed  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Louisville,  asking  it  to 
back  up  the  protest. 

Elarlier  reports  had  said  that  Nevada 
legislators  would  attempt  again  to 
enact  the  measure  vetoed  once  by  the 
governor.  That  bill  set  a  registration 
fee  of  $10. 

The  idea  of  taxing  out-of-state 
manufacturers  on  the  business  they 
do  within  a  state  is  of  cotirse  attrac¬ 
tive  to  legislators,  but  the  registra¬ 
tion  plan  would  be,  as  the  AFA  states, 
“harmful  to  all  advertising  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  fraud  against  consumers.” 
Any  unregistered  trademark  would  be 
public  property  which  mi^t  be  seized 
'  us^  by  makers  of  imitation  prod¬ 
ucts.  Advertisers  may  expect  to  hear 
more,  rather  than  less,  of  this  idea 
for  a  while. 


Advertiser’s  Revenue 

Meanwhile  the  big  cigarette 
companies,  using  heavy  linage  in 
I»pers  of  all  sizes  and  all  rates,  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  some  of  the  best  ad¬ 
vertising  success  stories.  Flanked  by 
hosts  of  imitators,  and  selling  prod¬ 
ucts  distinguished  by  the  vaguest  (to 
many  persons  at  least)  of  taste  quali¬ 
ties,  they  go  on  year  after  year  prov¬ 
ing  the  power  of  advertising  to  in¬ 
crease  the  buying  of  cigarettes  and  to 


RTisTic  Foundations,  Inc.,  New 
York,  announces  that  its  rotogra- 
viure  campaign  this  spring  will  include 
practically  every  Simday  rotograviu'e 
newspaper  in  America.  The  new  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  groups  have  been  added 
together  with  the  Metropolitan  group. 
New  England  group.  Midwest  group, 
and  all  the  independent  rotogravinres. 
The  campaign  will  start  the  latter 
part  of  February  and  run  to  the  end 
of  June.  This  is  in  addition  to  space 
used  in  both  class  and  the  national 
mass  magazines.  Hirshon- Garfield, 

Inc.,  New  York,  handles  this  account. 

La  Choy  Food  Products,  Inc.,  has 
appointed  Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  to 
handle  its  account. 

Chicago  Motor  Coach  Company  has 
launched  its  first  regular  advertising 
campaign  in  local  newspapers.  Eight 
168-line  ads  will  appear  in  each  Chi¬ 
cago  paper  on  a  twice-a-month  basis. 
The  campaign  is  being  placed  by 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

F.  &  F.  Laboratories,  Chicago  (F.  & 
F.  Cough  Lozenges),  is  now  being 
placed  by  Earl  Ludgin,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency. 

E.  H.  Brown  Co.,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Can-O-Lite  Mtc.  Co., 
Youngstown,  O. 

French  L.  Eason,  vice-president  and 
Chicago  manager  of  L.  W.  Ramsey 
Company,  annoimced  this  week  five 
new  accoimts  now  being  placed  by 
that  agency.  They  are  Chicago  Sur¬ 
face  Lines,  Tile-Tex  Company  of 
Chicago  Heights,  Bastian-Blessing 
Company,  American  Hotel  Register 
Company  and  Stewart-Ashby  Coffee 
Company,  all  of  Chicago.  He  also  an¬ 
nounced  Fred  Herendeen,  playwright, 
has  been  appointed  radio  director  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  Ramsey  agency. 

May  Oil  Burner  Company  will  soon 
inaugurate  the  most  extensive  cam¬ 
paign  sponsored  by  the  company  since 
1929,  featuring  its  complete  line  of 
burners,  burner  boiler  units  and  air 
conditioner  units.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  introduction  of  a  new 
burner  unit  in  the  lower  price  field. 
Newspapers  in  principal  cities  of  the 
territories  served  will  be  used,  supple¬ 
mented  by  outdoor  advertising  in  key 
localities.  Radio  is  also  being  consid¬ 
ered.  The  accoimt  is  handled  by  the 
United  States  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

General  Household  Utilities  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  will  introduce  its  1937 
line  of  refrigerators  in  six  national 
magazines  next  month,  supplemented 
by  a  co-operative  dealer  campaign  in 
newspapers.  Tod  Reed,  advertising 
manager,  has  announced.  The  account 
is  handled  by  the  Chicago  office  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

Ontario  Biscuit  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  appointed  Addison  Vars,  Inc.,  of 


ADVERTISING-45 

Kaffee-Hag  Coffee  advertising  in  full 
color  in  Sunday  newspapers  through 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York. 

A  radio  advertising  campaign  was 
inaugurated  by  Lebentbal  &  Co.,  New 
York,  odd  lot  municipal  bond  house, 
over  Station  WQXR  at  7  p.  m.  Jan.  13, 
with  a  two-hour  broadcast  of  re¬ 
corded  operas.  The  series  will  con¬ 
tinue  each  Wednesday  night.  Leben- 
thal  &  Co.  will  continue  their  regular 
newspaper  campaign  and  supplement 
it  with  special  advertising  relating  to 
their  radio  programs.  The  advertising 
is  directed  by  Frank  Kieman  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  Samuel  D.  Mallin, 
account  executive. 

Swank  Products,  Inc.,  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  producer  of  men’s  jewelry  ac¬ 
cessories  and  Swank  braces,  has 
placed  its  advertising  with  Alfred  J. 
Silberstein,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  cam¬ 
paign  on  Swank  will  include  national 
magazines,  college  dailies  and  a  co¬ 
operative  plan  providing  for  local 
newspaper  advertising  available  to  re¬ 
tail  distributors. 

Moss-Chase  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
agency,  is  combining  the  use  of  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  newspaper  rotogra¬ 
vure  sections,  direct  mail  and  point- 
of-sale  motion  picture  displays  in  a 
1937  campaign  for  Reif-Rexoil,  Inc., 
Buffalo  manufacturer  of  oil  burning 
and  air  conditioning  apparatus.  Reif- 
Rexoil,  Inc.,  in  business  15  years,  was 
a  pioneer  in  this  field. 

Copeland  Refrigerator  Corporation, 
Detroit,  has  placed  its  accoimt  in  the 
hands  of  Baldwin  &  Strachan,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  advertising  agency,  and 
will  expand  its  1937  advertising  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  trade 
papers. 

TTie  financing  and  reorganization 
firm  of  L.  N.  Rosenbaum  &  Sons,  has 
placed  its  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  account  with  the  United  States 
Advertising  Corporation,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York  City.  Hie 
campaign  for  1937  will  include  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Leo  J.  Paulin 
is  account  executive. 

Boyle  Leather  Goods  Cobipant, 
manufacturer  of  fine  luggage,  wiU 
commence  a  national  class  magazine 
campaign  shortly  through  Gussow, 
Kahn  &  Co.,  New  York. 


that  city  as  its  advertising  counsel, 
effective  Jan.  11.  Radio  will  be  the 
major  medium. 

The  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co., 
through  its  presidoit,  Ralph  K.  Guinz- 
burg,  announces  that  its  advertising 
budget  for  1937  has  been  increased 


ASKS  $500,000  AD  FUNDS 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  12 — ^A  bill  ap¬ 
propriating  $500,()00  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Pennsylvania  through  the  State 
Scenic  and  Historic  Commission  ha« 
been  introduced  in  the  Soiate  by 
Senator  Glen  R.  Law.  Tlie  measure. 
Senate  Bill  No.  23,  would  grant  the 
half-million  dollars  to  enlighten  P«m- 
sylvanians  on  their  own  state  and  to 
attract  tourists  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Senator  Law  introduced  another  bill. 
Senate  Bill  No.  22,  adding  industrial 
and  agricultural  interests  to  the  work 
of  the  Commission  and  granting 
$20,000  for  the  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  promotion. 


CONNORS  IN  BOSTON 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Puilishrr) 

Boston,  Jan.  13 — John  J.  Connors, 
formerly  business  manager  of  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  pub- 


direct  this  buying  toward  specific 
brands. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
whose  Camel  cigarette  is  supposW  to 
top  the  competitive  scramble  at  pres¬ 
ent,  offers  additional  evidence  this 

week  in  its  report  for  1936,  showing _ o— -  -  —  -  ...  >  u  a 

net  earnings,  after  taxes,  of  $29,253,-  25  per  cent.  Newspapiers  and  maga-  lisher  of  the  Boston  American.  Two 

_  ^  ^  ^  135 — some  5%  millions  more  than  in  zines  will  be  used  to  tell  the  story  of  months  previous  to  his  ^ston  ap- 

miiffit  weU  lw  cmiside^^  ^  one  ave-  1H35,  and  8%  millions  more  than  in  the  various  Kleinert  products.  Klein-  pointment  he^ryed  as  ^istant  man- 

nue  to  that  increased  revenue  that  is  ^^34.  In  addition,  the  company  earned  art’s  enjoyed  the  largest  Palm  Beach  ager  on  the  Rochester  Journal. 

to  be  necessary  to  meet  higher  taxes,  federal  and  state  governments  bathing  goods  season  in  its  history, 

operating  costs  and  aU  those  other  $84.53,772  in  1936,  making  a  total  profit  Mr.  Guinzburg  revealed.  ’The  Federal 

new  and  increased  charges  that  will  oi'  d^e  year’s  business  of  $37,454,735.  Advertising  Agency,  New  York,  han- 

enter  into  newspaper  making  in  1937.  Obviously  every  dollar  spent  on  ad-  dies  the  Kleinert  account 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  south¬ 
ern  newspapers  increased  advertising 
rates  during  this  same  period. 

"Study  of  linage  figures  in  the  light 
of  rates  serves  to  contradict  the  con¬ 
tention  that  higher  rate  levels  operate 
to  destroy  volume.  Examination  of 


vertising  returned  and  brou^t  at 
least  three  dollars  with  it 
Despite  which  the  company’s  bal¬ 
ance  ^eet  listing  total  assets  of  $156,- 
725,279,  cautiously  estimates  tlmt  it 
has  built  up  “goodwill,  etc.”  worth  $1. 
That  doesn’t  seem  exaggerated. 


■Hie  most  intensive  advertising 
schedule  ever  placed  for  Kaffee-Hm 
Coffee  in  newspapers  will  appear  in 
a  smashing  full  color  page  advertise¬ 
ment  Jan.  17,  in  33  leaifing  newspapers 
throughout  Ae  country.  ’This  sched¬ 
ule  represents  the  first  appearance  of 


SHAW  JOINS  JAM  HANDY 

Fred  L.  Shaw  who  for  the  last  five 
years  has  served  the  Florists’  Tele¬ 
graph  Delivery  Association  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization  of  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit  and 
New  York  advertising  concern,  has 
joined  the  contact  and  group  selling 
staff  of  the  Jam  Handy  Picture  Or¬ 
ganization,  Detroit. 
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HIGH  NEWSPAPER  SALARIES 

ARE  Listed 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune:  L  K.  Nichol¬ 
son,  pres.,  $20,000;  J.  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  trras., 
$16,780. 

Shreveport  Times:  John  D.  Ewing,  pres., 
$24,000. 

MAINE 

Gannett  Publishing  Co.  of  Augusta;  Guy  P. 
Gannett,  pres.,  $30,000;  and  F.  R.  Lord, 
rice-pres.,  $16,556. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore:  Harry  C.  Black,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  papers  $24,211;  W.  F.  Schmick, 
exec,  vice-pres.  and  bus.  mgr.  $33,579;  John  W. 
Owens,  secy,  and  edt,  San,  $20,212;  J.  Ed¬ 
win  Murphy,  vice-pres.  and  mg.  edt.,  Etmting 
Sun,  $20,157;  William  E.  Moore,  mg.  edt.. 
Sun,  $16,082;  Frank  R.  Kent,  Sr.,  political 
commentator,  $34,864. 

MICHIGAN 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.:  George  G.  Booth, 
pres.,  $42,000;  Arthur  R.  Treanor,  vice-pres., 
$18,000. 

Detroit  Free  Press:  W.  B.  Lowe,  mg.  dir., 
$16,191;  and  Malcom  W.  Bingay,  ed.  dir., 
$15,545. 

Detroit  Evening  News:  William  E.  Scripps, 
pres.,  $36,000;  George  B.  Booth,  dir.,  $19,999; 
Herbert  Ponting,  gen.  mgr.,  $19,104. 

Detroit  Times:  William  Anderman,  vice- 
pres.,  $25,419;  Albert  E.  Dale,  edt.,  $15,054; 
Jesse  W.  Fleck,  adv.  dir.,  $17,638;  Jack  M. 
Steinbuck,  circ.  dir.  $15,600. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chester  Times:  C.  H.  Long,  pub.,  $20,800. 


$36,000;  N.  G.  Hentborne,  treas.,  $18,100; 
and  F.  O.  Larson,  secy.,  $16,600. 

OREGON 

Portland  Journal:  P.  L.  Jackson,  pres.,  $38.- 
730. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat:  Ray  E.  Lansing, 
pres.,  $26,996;  Joseph  J.  McAuliffe,  mg.  edt., 
$17,770. 

Kansas  City  Star:  George  B.  Longan,  pres., 
$40,000;  Elarl  McCollum,  vice-pres.,  $30,000; 
H.  J.  Haskell,  vice-pres.,  $25,000;  J.  T.  Bar- 
rows,  secy.,  $25,000;  E.  E.  Robertson,  treas., 
$20,000;  and  Roy  A.  Roberts,  asst,  treas., 
$20,000. 

5l.  Joseph  News:  H.  A.  Sprague,  vice-pres., 
$15,999. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch:  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
pres.,  $221,376;  J.  T.  Keller,  treas.,  $24,999; 
A.  G.  Lincoln,  secy.,  $18,999;  O,  ^  Bovard, 
mg.  edt.,  $55,000;  George  S.  Johns,  asst,  edt., 
$20,000;  C.  G.  Ross,  editor-in-chief,  $25,000; 
Dwight  S.  Perrin,  asst.  mg.  edt.,  $15,999; 
George  M.  Burbach,  adv.  mgr.,  $23,999;  Paul 
Y.  Anderson,  writer,  $16,085;  Daniel  R.  Fitz¬ 
patrick.  $21,997. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  Bee-News:  Louis  B.  Tobin,  pub., 
$24,946. 

Lincoln  Star:  F.  L.  Throop,  secy.,  $20,902. 

Lincoln  State  Journal:  J.  C.  Seacrest,  pres., 
$15,636;  J.  W.  Seacrest,  secy.,  $15,636;  and 
F.  W.  Seacrest,  treas.,  $15,636. 

Omaiw>  World:  H,  Doorly,  pres.,  $23,000; 
and  H.  £.  Newhouse,  vice-pres.,  $23,100. 

WASHINGTON 

Tacoma  Tribune:  Frank  S.  Baker,  pres., 
$23,012. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Daily  Gasette:  W.  E.  Chilton, 
Sr.,  assoc,  edt.,  $22,995. 


adv.  dir.,  $20,866;  J.  A.  Dickson,  nat.  adv. 
dir.,  $15,650;  and  Warren  Brown,  sports 
editor,  $16,950, 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce:  J.  D.  Ames, 
pub.,  $24,615. 

X.  Y.  News  Syndicate:  Joseph  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  $40,000;  Paul  Gallico  (reporter),  sports 
writer,  $21,400;  L.  E.  McGivena,  pub.  mgr., 
$43,921;  Frank  (^rson,  asst.  mg.  edt.,  $21,883; 
H.  B.  Sherwood,  nat.  ad.  mgr.,  $35,126;  T. 
J.  Cochrane,  local,  ad.  mgr.,  $35,126;  J.  J. 
Murphy,  adv.,  $28,518;  W.  B.  Dizey,  Brook¬ 
lyn  ad.  mgr.,  $23,324;  J.  H.  Glass,  asst.  loc. 
ad.  mgr.,  $23,366;  L.  J.  Mohr,  western  ad 
mgr.,  $23,366;  B.  L.  Moyer,  class,  ad.  mgr., 
$23,366;  I.  Annenberg,  $27,018;  and  F,  M. 
Flynn,  asst.  bus.  mgr.,  $27,018. 

Peoria  Journal-Transcript:  Carl  P.  Slane, 
pub.,  $21,026. 

Chicago  Times:  S.  E.  Thomason,  inib.,  $19,- 
026. 

Chicago  Tribune:  E.  M.  .\ntrim.  asst.  bus. 
mgr.,  $20,000;  E.  S.  Beck  (former),  mg.  edt., 
$50,000;  D.  M.  Deininger,  compt.,  $45,000; 
Chesser  (Campbell,  adv.  mgr.,  $48,624;  R.  M. 
l.,re,  asst  mg.  edt.,  $45,000;  W.  E.  MacFar- 
lane,  bus.  mgr.,  $100,000;  D.  F.  MacMahon, 
loc.  ad.  mgr..  $47,500;  John  Park,  prd.  mgr., 
$23,500;  J.  T.  McCutcheon,  cartoonist,  $26,- 
562;  S.  Hershenborn,  asst.  circ.  mgr.,  $25,500; 
Tiffany  Blake,  writer,  $16,817;  Arthur  S. 
Henning,  Washington  correspondent,  $19,400; 
Carey  Orr,  cartoonist,  $29,425;  Clifford  Ray¬ 
mond,  writer,  $18,500;  W.  K.  Blend,  adv. 
sales.,  $18,500;  W.  J.  Byrnes,  adv.  sales.,  $18,- 
916;  (Hyde  Benbam,  adv.  sales..  $30,000;  (1 
E.  McKittrick,  adv.  sales.,  $15,416;  and  J.  A. 
Derham,  adv.  sales.,  $20,500. 


P.M.  DAILY  TO  A.M. 

The  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Free  Press 
switched  from  the  afternoon  to  the 
morning  field  last  week,  leaving  the 
day  field  open  to  the  Evening  Times- 
Globe  and  the  Citizen.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  field,  it  is  in  competition  with  the 
Telegraph- Journal. 


JAMES  O.  SPEARING  DIES 

A  cold  which  in  two  days  develoMd 
into  pneumonia  ended  the  life  of 
James  O.  Spearing,  49,  automobile 
editor  and  former  motion  pictuie 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  10 
Before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Times 
in  1913,  Mr.  Spearing  served  as  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  New  Orleans  D^y 
States  and  the  New  York  City  News 
Association.  His  connection  with  the 
Times  was  broken  twice  while  he 
v/orked  for  Universal  and  Paramount 
motion  pictures.  He  was  an  advocate 
of  safe-driving  and  was  opposed  to 
what  he  described  as  “highbrowism” 
in  motion  pictures. 

ARTHUR  C.  JOHNSON 

Arthur  C.  Johnson,  62,  publidier 
of  the  Denver  Daily  RecoM-Stoek- 
man,  died  Jan.  9  in  Denver  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  served  in  the  Philippines 
during  the  Spanish-American  war 
and  was  later  Manila  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Sun,  the  Chicago 
Record.  Collier’s  magazine  and  dw 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News.  He 
was  a  New  York  Sun  correspondent 
during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  Chm« 
Later  he  served  in  Washington  oa  the 
Associated  Press,  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Herald. 

WHITEHEAD  TO  WASHINGTON 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  13— R  C. 
Whitehead  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  for  the 
Washington  Herald.  Mr.  Whitehead 
before  coming  to  the  Capitol  was  on 
the  general  advertising  staff  of  the 
Hearst  organization  in  New  York  City. 


McKeesport  Daily  News:  W.  D.  Mansfield, 
pres.,  $16,400.  , 

Williamsport  Grit:  Dietrick  Lamade,  $33,075. 

Wilkes-Barre  Leader:  Ernest  G.  Smith, 
pres.,  $18,000. 

Lebanon  News:  John  R.  Schroop,  pres.,  $15,- 
200;  R.  J.  Schroop,  treas.,  $16,433;  and  H, 
S.  Wilder,  secy.,  $17,436. 

New  Castle  News:  Fred  L.  Rentz,  pres., 
$20,000. 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette:  Paul  Block,  pub., 
$35,538;  Oliver  J.  Keller,  edt.,  $18,370. 

Harrisburg  Patriot:  Vance  C.  McCormick, 
pres.,  $16,200. 

Philadelphia  Record:  J.  David  Stern,  pub., 
$31,666;  Jacob  Omansky,  asst,  secy.,  $16,875. 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph:  William  Jacoby, 
pub.,  $26,345;  Charles  E.  Joseph,  asst,  pub., 
$19,500. 

Philadelphia  Ledger:  C.  M.  Morrison,  edt., 
$17,550;  Elizabeth  Gilmer  (Dorothy  Dix), 
contributor,  $71,864. 

Scranton  Republican:  Frank  D.  Schroth, 
pres.,  $26,000. 

Scrantonian  Publishing  (Hi.:  M.  L  Good¬ 
man,  secy.,  $15,800;  Richard  Little,  pres., 
$15,800. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman:  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  pub.,  $34,600;  Edgar  T.  Bell,  secy., 
$15,600;  and  Walter  M.  Harrison,  edt.,  $16,- 
400. 

Tulsa  World:  Eugene  Lorton,  president. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison  Democrat:  F.  S.  Brandenburg, 
pres.,  $16,000. 

Milwaukee  Journal:  Lucius  Nieman  (de¬ 
ceased),  pres.,  $28,080;  Harry  I.  Grant,  vice- 
pres.  $37,440;  Leonard  L.  Bowyer,  bus.  mgr., 
$22,500;  L.  A.  Webster,  asst,  pub.,  $21,992; 
John  P.  Keatingc,  mech.  supt.,  $19,000;  Mar¬ 
vin  H.  Creager,  mg.  edt.,  $17,500;  J.  D.  Fer¬ 
guson,  edt.  writer,  $16,000;  V,  W.  Maier,  adv. 
mgr.,  $16,000. 

Racine  Journal  Times:  Frank  R.  Starbuck, 
pres.,  $19,901. 

Sheboygan  Press:  C.  E.  Broughton,  secy., 
$15,620. 

ILLINOIS 

Alton  Telegraph:  P.  B.  Cousley,  pres.,  $22,- 
500;  J.  D.  .McAdams,  secy.,  $22,500. 

Aurora  Beacon:  A.  M.  Hirsh,  pres.,  $41,063. 

Chicago  Daily  News:  Lynn  -Mdrich,  treas.. 
$17,666;  and  George  F.  Hartford,  adv.  dir., 
$23,000. 

Decatur  Newspapers,  Iik.  :  H.  C.  Schaub, 
pres.,  $16,000;  F.  M.  Lindsay,  vice-pres.,  $16,- 
000. 

Elgin  Courier-News:  K.  E.  Fedou,  pres., 
$18,903. 

Chicago  American:  Herman  Black,  chm., 
$60,191;  Merrill  C.  Meigs,  gen.  mgr.,  $46,950; 
William  McNamee,  adv.  dir.,  $31,926;  and  F. 
J.  McCarthy,  edt.  exec.,  $20,150. 

Chicago  Herald  Sr  Examiner:  Homer  Guck 
(chairman),  pub.,  $46,950;  Victor  Watson 
(former)  asst,  pub.,  $28,239;  W.  H.  Murphy. 


FOR  BETTER  MATS. ..AND  LESS  GRIEF 


HOE 


MONARCH  11 


Roller- Bearing 

Matrix  Roller 


Hoe  patented  slip  friction  drive  auto¬ 

matically  adjusts  cylinder  to  mat  and 
form,  resulting  in  a  more  exact  repro¬ 

duction  of  duplicate.  More  uniform 
impression  assured  by  solid  forged  13' 

diameter  steel  cylinders  and  by  the 

narrow  tolerances  made  possible  with 

self-aligning  roller  bearings.  Push 

button  electric  operation  and  multi¬ 

speed  control.  Write  for  additional  in¬ 
formation. 


Supplies  and  Equiqment 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  G>. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CaU.  AMrMS  NEW  SCO  ■■  Were  t» 


THE  FACTS  Advanced  design  pro¬ 
motes  efficiency  on  the  Goss  5SB 
Curved  Routing  mschine.  Opera¬ 
tions  are  faster  and  easier,  allow¬ 
ing  a  greater  volume  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  period  of  time. 

An  outatanding  improvement  is 
the  enclosure  of  the  slides  in  the 
pedestaL  Chips  cannot  interfere 
with  the  raising  or  lowering  of  ffie 
cylinders.  Clogging  and  jamming 
are  ended. 

Other  refinements  include  a  new 
type  V-belt  drive  which  transfers 
power  to  the  main  shaft  Anti¬ 
friction  bearings  reduce  wear  and 
vibration  to  a  minimum. 

Heavy  shatter-proof  glass  shields 
the  operator’s  eyes,  yet  permits 
perfect  visibility.  The  routing  area 
IS  lighted  by  an  adjustable  hooded 
lamp.  Write  for  details. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.  910  East  138th  Street  (ot  East  River).  New  York  City 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 

ClaMified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  <Ca«li  witk  Or4«r> 

1  Tim*  —  .50  par  lia* 

3  Timaa  —  .40  par  liaa 

all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cask  witk  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .75  par  liaa 

4  Timaa  —  .60  par  liaa 


Caaal  aia  worda  ta  tka  Itaa  wkaa  aaadiM  Newapaperdoni’a  Leading  CSrenlation  Bnildara 
^  vilk  ordar.  ^da  ckargad  to  aatek-  ••That  Plan  That  Paya  and  Provea  It” 
a«kad  accouata  will  ka  killad  for  tka  Writ.  ink.  v 


accouata  wiU  ka  bUlad  for  tka  p  Morriaon  Company, 

f^tad  number  of  Itaee.  4j,,  A,  _  Moinea,  Iowa 

forms  CIjOSE  thurs.  noon  - 

utaiaain  apaca,  tkraa  liaaa.  Tka  Editor  Bonded  Oampalgna  Succeed  —  Hndaon  De 
Zp^liaker  reaerrea  tka  rigkt  ta  claaaify,  Prieat  k  Aaeociatea  World’a  Record  Oir- 
•dtl  ar  ralect  aay  copy.  eolation  Boildera,  246  Fifth  Are.,  M.Y.C. 


Lagal  Noticea 


Pattaant  to  the  Chatter  and  By  lawa.  the  New  York  SUte  weekly  at  Bocrifice. 


lanoal  meeting  of  the  Stockholdera  of 
the  editor  i  PUBLISHER  COMPANY 
Till  be  held  in  the  ofllcea  of  the  company, 
Seite  1700,  Timea  Building,  Timea  Square, 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.  on  Wed- 
aaaday,  January  27th,  1S37,  for  the  trana- 
action  of  each  boaineaa  aa  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting. 

Jamea  Wright  Brown.  Jr., 
January  15,  1887. _ Secretary. 


Circulation  Promotion  Help  Wanted 

For  good  newapapera  thia  27  year  old  inati-  Circulation  Campaign  neld  Mon— to  work 
tntion  continnea  to  add  round,  aubatan-  '!“•  »l>>-ect?on  of  our  inanagera.  We 

tial  circuUtion  on  a  aelf-financing  plan.  “T.*-  enlf/K'nK  our  organiiation.  Ap- 

THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Oeei-  plications  will  be  considered  lor  training 
denUI  Bldg.,  Indianapolia.  period  from  men  who  can  measure  up  in 

_ Z _ _ _  character  and  ability  to  the  well-known 

„  „  Partlowe  standard.  Unimpeachable  ref- 

„  erencer  required  also  bond.  Tell  all  about 

/-II  ^  ELY  ORGANIZATION  yourself  in  first  letter.  Address  Personnel 

D*’n1j**’*^  Circulation  Builders  Director,  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 

K  of  P  Bldg..  Indianapolis.  Indiana  Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. _ 

“WE  SATISFY”  Picture  Editor — Afternoon  daily  in  largo 

midwest  city  wants  experienced,  feature- 
Morrison  Plan  minded  picture  editor  with  originality. 

S'ewapaperdom's  Leading  Circulation  Builders  News  training  also  preferred.  In  reply- 

•  That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It”  ‘J?«  references.  Box  1620, 

Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

4th  fir..  Shops  Bldg.,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa  ~  ;; 

_  _ ! _  Solicitors — classlflad,  display.  Willing  to 

_ _ ...  _ a _ ..  „  .  T,  start  commission.  Chance  for  right  men 

Bonded  Cmpalgna  Sne^d  -^  Hudson  De  „„  Jersey  daily.  Box  1663,  Editor  k 

Priest  k  Associates  World  s  Record  Otr*  PnKiuKdkP 

culation  Builders.  246  Fifth  Ase.,  N.Y.C.  „  - r-: - r“^ - r - 7^ 

_ _  Wanitd:  AdYertismg  solicitor  to  develop 

- new  business.  Send  references,  lay-outs. 

NwwepAp^r  For  Solo  experience.  Must  be  sober,  reliable,  hon- 

New  York  SUte  WMkiy^IFsacrifice.  Small  eat.  Box  1624,  Editor  k  Publisher. - 

cash  required.  Unumial  opportunity.  P.  O.  Wanted:  Firat-claaa  editorial  writer  for  in- 
Box  331,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  dependent  daily  in  middle-sited  western 

-  - . '  — •  city.  State  age,  experience,  present  salary 

Newapapera  Wanted 

_ _ Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Country  weekly  showing  earnings  giving  it  Young,  expetloncod  adTortislng  salesman  to 


Prieat  k  Associates  World’a  Record  Cir¬ 
culation  Boildera,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

_  Newspaper  For  Sale 


cash  required.  Unusual  opportunity.  P.  O. 
Box  331,  Middletown,  N.  Y. _ 

Newspapers  Wanted 


_ Situations  Wanted 

Experienced  Advertising  and  Merchandising 
man — raised  in  the  newspaper  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  Advertising  Director  for 
one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
U.  S.  District  Sales  Manager  for  the 
largest  retail  department  store  chain.  Re¬ 
cently  advertising  manager  of  a  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Gentile,  middle  age  and  very 
active;  pleasing  personality.  Am  interested 
in  position  as  advertising  manager  where 
merchandising  experience  is  of  value.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  editor  who  is  too 
busy  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  and  feels  the  right 
man  could  increase  revenue  many  percent. 
Believe  I  am  that  man.  Have  a  fine 
earning  record.  References  from  dosens 
of  Publi.shera  who  know  my  work.  Could 
buy  interest  after  couple  years’  associa¬ 
tion.  Address,  Box  1676,  Editor  k  Pub- 
liaher. _ 

Managing  Editor,  evening  paper  75,000 
circulation,  Protestant,  39.  At  liberty 
February  1st.  Seven  years  with  present 
employer.  Steadily  employed  since  1920. 
Box  1603,  Editor  k  Publisher, 


value  of  $10,000  to  $15,000  cash  without 
building;  larger,  smaller  or  neighborhood 
properties  not  considered.  Northeast  only. 
Box  1661,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


M  '•"•ass*,  s„r. 

“rclut‘iorover'*60  00T"A“pe™^^^  feS%t«*oV*saUr^d'”r“sy^^^^^^ 

li.k  I  Box  1631,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


1706  Times  Building,  Times  ^uare.  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  at  2:00  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  $25,000  to  $60,000  cash  available  as  down 


January  20,  1937,  for  the  election  of  payment  for  eastern  daily  newspaper.  Not 

Directort  end  the  transaction  of  such  interested  in  run-down  sheet;  expect  to 

business  as  may  legally  come  before  the  pay  fair  price  for  solid  property.  Box 

meeting.  1616,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  '  ■ " 

January  8,  1937.  Secreury.  _ Advrtiaing  Homo  Stway _ 

Ninut  U  tl,  OUrur  .nd  tk. 


annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  The 
Newspaper  A^raisal  Corporation,  will  be 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  company.  Suite 
1707,  Times  Building,  Times  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  at  3:00  P.M.  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  January  20,  1937,  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Directors  and  the  transaction  of 
such  business  as  may  legally  come  before 
the  meeting. 

James  Wright  Brown.  Jr., 
January  8  1937.  Secretary. 

Busineas  Opportunity _ 

FOB  SALE 
Magaslne  of  News 
Long  and  well  established.  Pub¬ 
lished  weekly,  eastern  city.  Will 
net  aggressive  owner  $10,000  to 
$80,000  or  more  a  year.  Cash  re¬ 
quired  $15,000,  balance  over  a  five- 
year  period. 

Box  1680  Editor  ft  Publisher 

Associate  Publiaher  Wanted 
The  publisher  of  a  strong  daily,  only  paper 
in  prosperous  upper  south  county  seat 
•eehs  competent  aseociate.  having  the 
requisite  managerial  ability  to  operate 
the  newspaper.  To  the  right  man  a  forty 
per  cent  stock  interest  is  available  for 
$7,250  cash.  Starting  salary,  $65.  Write 
in  detail,  presenting  proof  of  ability  and 
financial  references.  Box  1688,  Editor  ft 
Publisherr. _ 

Nmwapnpwr  BtoImtu 

TIsm  to  buy.  Prices  have  not  been  in¬ 
creased  but  will  be.  I  have  some  bar¬ 
gains  in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
Price,  terms,  reasonable.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


advertising  department  on  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  7-day  papers  in  the  ^nth. 
Circulation  over  50,000.  A  permanent 
position  with  a  definite  future.  Send 
photo.  Box  1665.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
deeklug  a  Connection?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 
way  to  secure  a  position  in  any  branch  of 
newspaper,  magasins,  advertising  agency 
or  kindred  work,  is  through  eur  personnel 
service. 

Applicants  may  now  register  without 
charge.  Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee 
after  the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today.  All 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

“We  Connect  the  Wires” 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  service 


graduated  from  this  long  estoblished  rEKNA^-H  Eit^AWWE 

school.  Common  school  education  suffi-  another  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  service 

cient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlining  1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 


home  study  course  and  requiremenu. 
PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL  OP  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING,  3601  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2921, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Commercial  Photocraphy 

Commercial  Marine  photos,  for  advertising 
folders,  suitable  for  illustrations,  post¬ 
cards,  also  nature  subjects,  street  scenes, 
railways.  Write  for  price*  and  details  to 
A.  Geary  Johnson,  Photo  Journalist, 
1718 — 19th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.C. 

Editorial  Serrice 

Fire  all  i^or  ’’country  correspondents,”  tie 
your  district  newt  reporting  to  your  eity 
desk,  rave  money  and  have  a  better  paper. 
Howl  Aak  for  free  outline  of  plan  many 
publishers  are  adopting.  Georg*  Olds, 
Newt-Leader,  Sprin^eld,  Missouri. 

Halp  Wsmted 

“We  Connect  the  Wires” 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

The  Newspaperman’s  Employment 
Marketplace 

Editor  wanted  for  popular  scientific  maga- 
sine.  Prefer  man  with  college  engineering 
or  scientific  background,  or  one  with  prac¬ 
tical  experience  on  similar  type  publica¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  permanent  position  with 
an  Eastern  publishing  firm  and  offer*  fine 
future  poasibilitles  for  the  man  with  abil¬ 
ity  and  vision. 


Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 
Situation*  Wanted 


Printer  with  background  of  30  year*'  steady, 
practical  experience  from  country  shop 
to  present  superintendent,  desires  change 
for  personal  reasons.  Box  1674,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ 

Reporter  or  rewrite  man — 22,  some  experi¬ 
ence;  good  references,  college  graduate. 
Small  salary  to  start.  Box  1684,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Reporter — 26,  several  years'  experience  as 
reporter,  rewrite  man  small  Metropolitan 
daily,  seeks  connection  anywhere;  moder¬ 
ate  salary.  Box  1679,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Mwchnnicnl  Equipment  For  SaU 

One,  80  to  100  H.P. — 230  volt  d.c.  variable 
speed  motor  with  second  geared  7%  h.p. 
motor.  Common  base  and  drive  gearing, 
complete  with  control  board  for  push¬ 
button  operation.  For  printing  pres*  or 
other  uses.  Box  1601,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertlalng  man  (33)  twelve  years  expert-  — - 7— - - - - - ■' 

ence,  on  daily,  in  classified,  local  and  Hoe  and  Ostrander  Seymour  Dry  Mat  Roll- 


national  departments  seeks  position  ss  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  medium  sited  paper. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  businem.  Good 
references.  Employed.  Box  1640,  Editor 
ft  Publisher, 


ers;  Ostrander  Pneumatic  Steam  Drying 
Tables;  Hoe  Jig  Saw  ft  Drill;  Hoe  Saw 
ft  Trimmer:  2-ton  Metal  Furnace;  Wesel 
18^  X  25  hand  Plate  Shaver;  Model  14 
Linotype;  Ludlow  right-hand  Steel  Mat¬ 
rix  Cabinet  and  0  fonts  of  mats;  Stereo¬ 
type  Chase*,  all  sixes.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn, 


Any  publisher  desiring  to  increase  his  rev-  'TP®  Chase*,  all  sixes.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co., 
enne  is  invited  to  correspond  with  a  man  Stamford,  Conn. 

whose  fourteen  years  experience  have  =. 

given  him  thorough  grasp  of  newspaper  Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

plant  problems.  Successful  advertising  rec-  - — i— - 

ord.  Capable  of  producing  results  a*  man-  Want  to  purchase  rebuilt  Mat  Roller  in 
ager.  Age  34.  Employed.  Box  1682,  Edi-  good  condition.  Give  full  details  first 

tor  ft  Publisher. _  letter.  National  Weeklies,  Inc.,  Winona, 

Bulinesa  or  Advertlalnf  Manager  or  ass’t  Minn. 

to  management.  18  years  successful  ex-  — 

rerience.  Best  references.  42,  married.  Photo>«nwravinc  Equipment  for  Side 

.  R.  Vaa  Anrmen,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Mansfield, - — — 

Ohio.  E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

Capable  ciTcnUUon  manager— 20  years’  ex-  *“<*“•***■  * 

perience.  Desires  new  connection.  Large 

and  small-town  experience;  morning,  even-  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

ing  and  Sunday.  Best  of  references.  In-  ‘  ■ 

Suiries  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Nowspapar  Snppliaa 

;ox  1666,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  - - - 

s*.«...;^a.././.i.i;.t  1-  1.,-n/n','^  Stereotype  and  PreMroom  Snppliaa — Eleetrie 
Circulation  Manager — Specialist  in  building  M-triv  Hr/>r/-hin*  M.^hin/M  t>nK. 


li^M*  and  coalldantlal  sarvica.  handling  A^^^ 

Siii‘i‘“.x^?ie:::‘“‘£:n  ^^VarigS.^*; 


Naaville,  Mich. 


though  the  biggest  part  of  this  Job  is 
desk-work,  it  requires  a  man  that  has 
the  initiative  to  run  down  current  crime 
stories.  Salary,  about  $175  per  month  to 
start,  with  definite  assurance  of  greater 
future  earnings. 


Have  client*  in  good  cash  position  to  pur-  ««««••  P*' 

chase  daily  pipers  East  of  Mississippi.  «“»•  with  definite  assurance  of  greater 

Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  future  earnings.  _ 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  OORP’N.  Promotion  man,  in  New  York  City,  ^  a 
Times  Bldg.  Times  Square  New  York.  well-known  newspaper  organisation.  Want 
-  an  “idea”  man,  thoroughly  familiar  with 

editorial  and  circulation  promotion.  Must 
^awBmnwwii  lAGUyw  be  an  adept  copywriter,  able  to  write 

lYmlkiw  forceful  copy.  Salary  about  $45  to  start. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AMD  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Racommendad 
for  Any  Position — 

NEWSPAPEBS 
MAG/AZINES 
And  /AUied  Fielda 

(hsaliffcations,  pftatu,  and  r«/*rsne*« 
on  Me. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

saMher  EDITOR  ft  PUBLIBHER  sarvio*. 
17N  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N,  T.  O. 
WX.  M.  WZLMM,  Mgr. 


Classlfled  Adveitlalng  Solicitor;  young,  neat¬ 
appearing,  with  at  least  two  years  experi¬ 
ence,  for  New  York  State  daily.  Salary  $20 
per  week,  plus  bonus.  This  will  be  in¬ 
creased  as  soon  as  the  man  can  prove  his 
worth.  Ability  to  do  some  creative  copy¬ 
writing  would  be  an  asset. 

The  Foregoing 

are  a  few  of  the  positions  that  were  still 
open  at  press-time.  Appliesnts  that  feel 


strong  carrier  boy,  office  controlled,  or¬ 
ganisations.  Was  circulator  on  two  news¬ 
papers  of  over  40.000  home  delivered 
varied  experience  during  past  20  year*  on 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  and  combina¬ 
tions,  hsndling  motor  routes,  newsdeslers, 
mail,  etc.  Are  you  seeking  a  well  sea¬ 
soned  live-wire,  who  can  “pep”  up  the 
old  organisation  and  regain  lost  ground! 
All  my  former  employers  will  attest  to 
ability  as  a  promoter  and  an  economist. 
Employed  at  present.  Been  here  several 
years  put  desirous  of  position  with 
broader  future.  Box  1667,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

Circulation — Uttl*  Merchant  Organiser.  Now 
employed.  Several  years  with  Metropoli¬ 
tan  papers.  Wants  position  as  Oir.  Mgr. 
of  daily  of  10,000  or  over.  Box  1668, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Classlflsd  Salesman  —  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  Best  of  references.  Box  1678, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

College  graduate,  business  experience.  De¬ 
sires  newspaper  work  anywhere.  Ambi¬ 
tions  to  succeed  through  hard,  modest 
effort.  Box  1669.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Editor — 17  years  in  all  fields;  from  small 
eity  to  New  York  dailies;  age  39;  col¬ 
lege  training;  now  employed  as  mana^ng 
editor,  eity  of  25,000.  Box  1683,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


‘ke  above  openings  Editorial  writer  or  magazine  assistant, 
should  submit  a  complete  detailed  account  ^  45  Married.  A.B.,  Th.B.,  work  done 

^  for  Ph.D.  Sixteen  years'  experience  at 

treated  in  strictest  of  confidence!  general  assistant  editor  national  publish- 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC.  ing  board:  weeklies,  monthlies.  Editorials 

1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  0.  published  in  metropolitan  daily.  Box 

Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr.  1598,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
Due  to  Consolidation 
Goss  Acme  16-page  rotary  press;  prints 
8  col.  21  in.  ^mplete  stereo,  equip¬ 
ment. 

Model  5  Linotype.  Elec,  pot  and  motor. 
Fully  equipped. 

Model  B  Intertype.  Elec,  pot  and  motor. 

Polly  equipped. 

Diamond  Cutter  82  in. 

Power  Saw. 

Stonemetx  cyl.  press  22x32. 

Portland  punching  mach.  3  sets  punches. 
Round  cornering  machine. 

C.  ft  P.  press,  8x12. 

Perforator,  28  in. 

Metal  furnace. 

Font  6A50— No.  2  with  Antique  Mo.  2.  I 
Good. 

Font  10 A 12 — DeVinne  with  Antique  Mo. 

3.  Good. 

2  Font*  No.  1659,  8  pt.  Ideal  Mews  with 
Roman  Bold.  Good. 

2  Fonts  8A6— Mo.  2  with  Cond.  Title 
Mo.  3.  Fair. 

Font  14A86  Cent.  Exp.  with  Chelt.  Bold. 

I  Excellent. 

Font  18A35  Antique  Cond.  Good. 

Font  42A21  Chelt.  Bold  Extra  Cond.  Al- 
I  most  new.  Cut  to  run  in  84  channel 
'  aux. 

26-30  pt.  head  letter  mold.  Perfect  cond. 
All  above  equipment  still  in  operation. 
Priced  for  quick  sale. 

I  IDAHO  EVENIMG  TIMES 

j  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
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Editor  k  P uhlither  for  January  16,  1937 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Lake  placid,  in  the  heart  of  the  we  have  the  notion  that  the  Guild  in 
Adirondacks,  on  a  Sunday  after-  its  present  form  is  nassine  through  a 


Their  fight  in  several  states  in  recent 
years  kept  the  amendment  from  being 
reported  out  of  committee — and  gave 
the  legislators  the  idea  that  they  were 
doing  the  newspapers  a  special  favor 
by  throttling  the  bill.  Publishers 
right  now  are  in  the  mood  to  regard 
such  an  attitude  as  imdesirable.  If 
the  amendment  gets  on  the  books  it 
will  be  up  to  newspapers  to  so  con¬ 
duct  their  circulation  operations  as  to 
avoid  drastic  regulation  by  enabling 
statutes.  It  can  be  done. 


Advertising  misrepresentation? 
The  newsDaners  of  Svracuse  are 


Adirondacks,  on  a  Simday  after-  its  present  form  is  passing  through  a  \  DVERTISING  misrepresentation? 
noon.  The  New  York  State  Publishers  transition  period.  Despite  its  recent  i\  The  newspapers  of  Syracuse  are 
Association  months  ago  fixed  this  date  successes,  its  union  form  and  affilia-  setting  a  fine  example  in  co-operation 
for  their  winter  meeting,  and  kept  the  tions  make  it  impalatable  to  many  for  the  elimination  of  evils  that  exist 
Sabbath  day  free  from  business  cares  editorial  people  who  have  no  prejudice  in  every  city.  For  a  good  many  years, 
so  that  venturesome  journalists  might  whatever  against  imionism  but  re-  you  would  have  had  a  long  search  for 
try  their  wind  and  limbs  on  the  ponds,  gard  it  as  inapplicable  to  themselves  a  city  in  which  newspapers  competed 


you  would  have  had  a  long  search  for 
a  city  in  which  newspapers  competed 


slides,  and  mountain  leaps.  Tonight  and  their  work.  An  organization  to  more  hotly  than  in  Syracuse.  They 
and  tomorrow  they  get  down  to  busi-  appeal  to  the  entire  field  must  com-  still  fight  hard  and  jealously  for  long¬ 
ness,  but  Simday  was  to  be  given  to  bine  the  professional  aims  recently  set  established  prerogatives.  Earh  of  the 
prayer  and  winter  sports.  Prayers  we  forth  by  the  American  Press  Society  three  papers  publishes  a  large  and 
had,  pipe  organs  in  several  wings  of  with  an  economic  program,  subordi-  expensive  Sun^y  edition— a  situation 
this  rambling  old  Lake  Placid  Club  nate  and  not  militantly  dominant  as  without  a  parallel  in  a  city  of  250,000 
lending  the  devotional  air  proper  to  a  in  the  Guild  set-up.  In  any  case,  we  anywhere  in  the  country.  But  they 
Sunday  afternoon.  But  winter  sports,  supposed,  editorial  organization  was  have  proved  during  Ae  last  six 
alas!  "nie  snow  faded  several  days  here  to  stay.  months  that  they  can  co-operate  to 

ago,  yesterday’s  temperature  set  a  new  To  which  one  prominent  newspaper  end  abuses  that  too  often  are  allowed 
high  for  the  area,  and  this  morning  a  owner  said,  “Amen.”  His  plant  is  not  to  persist  to  the  discredit  and  damage 
score  or  so  of  newspapermen  and  their  now  organized,  and  when  he  was  of  free  journalism, 
wives  pressed  their  noses  against  win-  called  upon  by  a  deputation  with  a  They  first  tackl^  the  free  publicity 


They  first  tackled  the  free  publicity 


journalistic  eminence  rode  the  train 
.from  New  York  and  intermediate  sta¬ 
tions.  They  were  serious,  sober  men 


dow  panes  like  kids  with  a  new  series  of  demands,  he  rejected  several  problem,  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Christmas  sled,  hoping  that  the  va-  points  as  unreasonable  and  imprac-  the  Atlanta  newspapers  more  than  a 
grant  snowflakes  coming  out  of  the  ticable,  and  informed  his  callers  that  year  ago.  They  have  had  their  local 
East  would  cover  the  brown  and  he  was  always  at  home  to  discuss  and  troubles  in  getting  the  free  puffs  out 
faded  grass  with  what  they  came  here  remedy  genuine  grievances.  Since  of  the  papers,  and  their  difficulties 
for.  Vain  hope.  Only  the  mountain  then,  he  said,  several  committees  of  have  been  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
tops  20  to  40  miles  distant  have  a  his  staff  have  presented  such  griev-  cimilnr  agreements  have  not  yet  been 
b«dcer’s  dusting  of  powdered  sugar,  ances  and  have  received  prompt  satis-  made  in  other  large  cities  of  the  state. 

*  *  *  faction.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  edi-  Advertisers  demand  from  Syracuse 

All  of  which  puts  us  into  a  mildly  torial  people  could  perfect  an  organ-  newspapers  what  they  claim  is  theirs 
dour  mood.  Hiis  page  and  an-  ization  that  would  regard  its  members  for  the  a^ing  in  Rochester,  Albany, 
other  have  to  be  written,  and  no  time  as  essential  parts  of  the  newspaper  and  other  towns,  and  when  met  with 
seems  more  fitting  than  the  present  structure,  would  consider  their  rela-  a  curt  refusal,  threaten  to  take  their 
with  the  memories  of  last  night’s  club  tion  to  other  parts  and  to  the  whole,  business  out 
car  conversations  still  fresh.  Fifteen  and  not  deal  with  the  publisher  as  a  •  •  • 

or  twenty  men  of  more  than  passing  natural  enemy.  ^  /TORE  recently,  the  Syracuse  news- 


ral  enemy.  ORE  recently,  the  Syracuse news- 

*  *  *  papers  joined  their  local  mer- 

lE  Child  Labor  amendment?  chants  in  a  moye  to  control  the  false- 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  long  been  hoods  and  half-lies  that  some  adyer- 


and  the  burien  of  their  talk  over  their  at  odds  with  the  official  expressions  tisers  considered  vital  to  success. 
Scotch  and  sodas  (maximum  of  two  of  some  publishers’  organizations  on  Furniture  stores  started  by  offering  a 
apiece)  was  of  the  newspaper  business  this  question.  We  have  frankly  fa-  lamp  free  to  purchasers  of  a  bedroom 
and  the  jobs  that  lie  ahead  of  it.  vored  ratification  of  the  amendment,  suite,  and,  not  too  figuratively  speak— 

They  talked  of  labor  troubles,  with  though  fully  recognizing  its  defects,  fog,  wound  up  offering  a  bedroom 
the  tie-up  of  General  Motors  plants  No  more  than  the  newspaper  associa-  gfote  to  buyers  of  a  lamp.  Furniture 
providing  an  entry  of  common  com-  tions  do  we  like  the  idea  that  Con-  and  jewelry  and  clothing  installment 
prehension.  They  spoke  of  the  Guild’s  gress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  houses  made  all  manner  of  extrava- 
picket-phobia  on  the  Fluahing  North  the  employment  of  young  people  up  gant  with  exaggerated  values. 

Shore  Journal  in  support  of  a  me-  to  18  years  of  age.  That  is  needlessly  and  Tiffany  prices  for  junk  merchan- 
chanical  department  walkout  They  extreme,  but  the  opposition  of  many  dise.  One  store  advertised  wool” 
discussed  the  Guild  dispassionately  newspapers  to  the  amendment  on  that  blankets  for  $6;  its  next-page  neigh- 
and  without  a  trace  of  hostility  to  the  highly  debatable  issue  has  been  at-  bor  in  the  paper  offer^  “all  wool” 
idea  of  editorial  organization.  They  tributed  by  critics  to  their  wish  to  blankets  for  $3— but  neglected  to  in- 
talked  of  freedom  of  the  press,  of  the  continue  employment  of  boy  carriers,  fomi  buyers  that  its  blankets  were 
new  drive  for  ratification  of  the  As  a  matter  of  common  sense,  it  is  “seconds”  or  imperfect, 

child  labor  amendment,  of  trends  in  not  likely  that  Congress  will  exercise  Prnsnective  cuSomers  would  travel 
taxation,  of  the  probable  course  of  its  power  to  prohibit  the  employment  25  or^mui  to  S  c?ty  S^dAat 
President  Roosevelt’s  second  adminis-  of  boys  two  or  three  hours  a  day  to  the  goods  they  had  come  to  buy  either 
tratirai,  of  Arthur  Sulzberger’s  mag-  carry  newspapers,  despite  malicious  ^gre  out  of  stock  or  in  no  way 
nificMit  address  on  censorship,  of  propaganda  for  such  a  law.  News-  matched  the  advertised  descriptions, 
possible  and  probable  successors  to  papers  can  pile  up  an  overwhelming  Cuts  in  advertisements  often  bore 
Arthur  Brisbane,  of  free  pubUcity,  mass  of  evidence  that  their  employ-  only  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the 
and  of  advertisers  who  viewed  their  ment  of  boys  on  this  work  has  not  articles  they  were  supposed  to  illus- 
purdiase  of  newspaper  space  or  radio  been  to  the  detriment,  but  to  the  ad-  trate  Free  merchandise  offers 
time  as  license  to  say  what  they  vantage  of  the  boys.  The  abuses  that  gpur^  by  the  radio  technique,  were 
ple^  without  regard  for  truth  or  Uie  amendment’s  advocates  are  fight-  bringing  many  merchants  near  bank- 


good  taste. 


ing  (to  not  Ue  there,  but  in  waning  ruptcy.  One  issue  of  a  single  Syra- 

practK*  of  employing  kids  to  sell  eugg  paper  <x>ntained  23  offers  of  free 

HKE  were  senous  men,  ahve  to  i»pers  at  night  on  city  streets.  If  goods-which,  of  course,  the  suckers 

their  responribihti^  amendment  is  invoked  to  stop  pgfo  fo^  pfonty  if  they  bought  at  aU. 

the  record,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  that,  we  know  a  score  or  so  of  circu-  m..rrhnnts  tonlr  initiative 


to  report  in  detail  their  informal  opin¬ 
ions,  interesting  though  the  account 


mat,  we  Know  a  srore  or  so  or  cirim-  •pbe  merchants  took  the  initiative, 
lation  managers  who  wiU  give  thanks  Thgy  bad  degraded  their  newspaper 


ions,  intere^  thou^  the  account  It  is  an  ancient  idea  diw  hard,  and  advertising  until  it  was  no  longer  use- 
would  be.  So  well  let  this  be  a  com-  from  the  transient  ranks  of  youngsters  f„i  to  tham  and  tha  Batter  Business 
podt.  oh^tton  of  conent  news-  who  p«  through  thet  mill,  maybe  for  ^iJSgTSmS^  « 

paper  philosophies.  not  more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months,  comnlaints  a  week  from  irate  cus- 

■rheGuUd?  views  on  the  come  the  convicts  who  are  cited  by  tomers.  There  was  nothing  the  mat- 

Gi^d  ought  to  be  plain  to  all  who  read  the  reformers  as  former  newsboys,  ter  with  newspaper  advertising,  the 
^  W,  but  wme  of  the  gentiemen  vicious  products  of  a  vicious  system,  ^fog^  gtorg  beads  decided.  The  trouble 
m  the  cushioned  Puling  ?  does  not  prev^  m  more  thm  a  ^  ^th  the  advertisers,  and  could 

not  appear  to  regard  what  has  been  dozen  cities  and  m  these  it  has  been  ^  remedied  by  them 
»d  as  the  lart  W  ^  t^  to^c.  gr^tly  reduced  in  the  past  five  years.  The  process  is  proving  absurdly 
^dowe.  B^dtoefact  that  eA-  Conversation  among  publ^rs  ^foipfo.  Fifteen  rules,  expressed  in 
torW^anizationhad  Wn  to^by  here  give  strength  to  our  beUef  primer  language,  regulate  advertising 
the  terrific  pressure  of  1932-1933  ^n-  that  the  new^a^rs  are  not  gomg  to  practice.  The  merchants  police  their 
omies  against  unorganized  employes,  renew  their  battle  against  ratification.  grounds,  with  the  enthusiastic 


help  of  the  newspapers.  Newspu^ 
solicitors  have  been  put  on  thslr 
guard  against  writing  extravag^ 
pieces  for  their  clients,  and  all  cow 
goes  before  a  court  of  review  onea  a 
week.  The  incident  proves  again  that 
almost  any  political  or  commerce 
practice  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  is  fundamentally  sound  and  that 
when  it  fails  to  work  the  trouble  liii 
in  neglect  or  abuse  of  fundamenti^ 
What  has  been  done  in  Syracuse  cw 
be  done  anywhere,  and  the  publisher 
who  sincerely  co-operate  with  the 
merchants  in  such  a  program  wort 
have  to  share  their  retail  advertisi^ 
with  a  Shopping  News. 

*  *  * 

PUBLIC  relations  of  newspapoR 
naturally  came  into  the  converaa> 
tion.  There  is  much  concern  amn^^ 
thoughtful  publishers  over  the  chargn 
that  they  are  motivated  solely  by 
commercialism.  The  men  on  the  trah 
did  not  relish  the  charge  that 
opposition  to  Roosevelt  rested  on 
friendship  for  big  business  and  hoe. 
tility  to  the  labor  aims  of  the  Room* 
velt  government.  They  did  not  like 
the  prevailing  thought  that  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  Child  Labor  amen^ 
ment  had  its  roots  in  their  wish  to 
continue  employment  of  boys.  Huy 
had  strong,  sound  ideas  on  the  free* 
dom  of  the  press  and  rejected  tht 
theory  that  every  move  affecting  tin 
business  interests  of  the  press  shouli 
be  regarded  as  a  threat  to  destroy  iti 
Constitutional  privilege.  Admittedly, 
there  has  been  much  confusion  al 
thought  in  recent  years  on  the  tcqpk 
of  press  freedom.  It  has  been  used 
too  freely  by  newspaper  spokesma 
in  courts  and  legislative  halls,  and 
their  use  of  it  has  been  grossly  exag* 
gerated  by  professed  friends  of  prea 
freedom  whose  motives  might  be 
suspected. 

Our  friends  on  the  train  seemed  to 
work  toward  the  idea,  that  press  free¬ 
dom  is  not  immediately  threatened  by 
political  curtailment, '^md  that  news¬ 
papers  have  ample  strength,  presfigit 
and  resources,  to  fight  and  defeat  any 
such  attempt.  Any  threat  to  press 
freedom  is,  in  fact,  remote  and,  as 
some  critics  have  said  in  malice,  it 
lies  more  within  than  without  press 
ranks.  Press  freedom  is  kept  alhre 
by  exercise.  It  can  be  surrendered. 
It  can  atrophy.  It  can  be  impaired  if 
newspapers  permit  advertisers,  thek 
main  resource  and  pillar  of  financial 
independence,  to  abuse  their  purdisM 
of  white  space  so  that  public  coo* 
fidence  in  all  printed  matter  is  weak¬ 
ened.  A  newspaper  without  the 
financial  strength  to  choose  and  follow 
its  own  road  is  a  ready  prey  to  in¬ 
terests  which  would  use  it  against  the 
public  interest. 

Press  freedom  (»n  be  damaged  by 
editorial  betrayal  of  public  inteieik 
by  supression  or  distortion  of  the 
truth  and  suggestion  of  the  false— •• 
much  less  frequent  phenomenon  than  , 
recent  criticisms  of  the  press  would 
imply.  The  public  has  far  greater  in¬ 
telligence  than  is  generally  imputai 
to  it  by  newspaper  people  or  educat¬ 
ors,  and  it  has  its  own  ways  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  newspapers  that  sell  it  out 
We  can  think  of  none  that  have  bee* 
so  penalized  in  the  past  15  years. 

•  *  • 

SO,  if  newspaper  organizations  have 
been  over  zealous  in  defense  ol 
the  free  press  in  court  and  capital 
consider  it  a  healthy  zeal.  Tlie  privi¬ 
lege  may  suffer  from  too  much  parad-- 
ing,  but  it  can  be  lost  for  a  long,  loaf 
time  if  editors  and  their  spokesmW 
approach  their  own  and  the  pubUtM 
affairs  in  a  “what’s  it  matter”  spirit 
It  does  matter,  enough  to  excuse  a  lot 
of  shouting,  as  the  silent  editors  ol 
Germany  —  silent  in  1932 — realiw*( 
from  the  sidelines  in  1934.  By  tbit' 
time  most  of  them  had  ceased  to  bs 
editors. 


